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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A DEVELOPING COUNTRY 

Prof, P.P. Tharon 

INTRODUCTION 

Vocational ediKatlon can b« described as that part of education which 
prepares a person for a productive career In a particular field, and 
also for life in geiwral. Vocational education covers a large number 
of careers varying from the training of secretaries, nurses and 
teachers to the wide field of technical vocational education for 
Industry and agrlculttjre. Vocational wlucatlon is therefore 
responsible for providing skilled nwnpower for an economy, as well as 
fbr the development of manpower In careers. Thus vocational 
education provides the logical conclusion to the whole educational 
process. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

Vocational training Is a much more limited concept which refers to the 
acquisition of certain skills which are required to enable a person to 
handle a welhdenned work situation. Vocational education refers to a 
combination of generally formative educatkm and vocational training 
and usually forms a basis for continued educatton. 

SPECIALISATION AND DIFFERENTIATION 

As It takes time before the aptitudes and interests of children are 
manlf^ted during tb«!r school years. It Is necessary that vocational 
educatton be preceetl^i by general preparatory education whfch 
should develop 'he ne;»i8sary general skills and values required by 
most chlldrei^. The gefieral preparatory phase of education should 
also reve*:! and dev«lop special aptitudes « Interests and skills In 
pupils, thereby preparing them for meaningful differentiation In 
^ arioud fields of education. 



EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 

South Afrtea Is a developing country with a low average population 
density (approximately 22 people per square mile), rich natural 
resources, a reasonably well-developed Infrastructure and modern 
Indrustrlal and mining sectors. Modern and traditional agriculture, 
however, exist side by side In underdeveloped rural areas. The 
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un(ler<iev«iof>ed ar«a$ ara characterfsod by a tow agricultural 
productivity, a relatively high population density and a rapidly 
growing population which exceeds the underutilised agricultural 
r^ources. Pracltcally speaking, all communities and areas are 
directly or indirectly linked to the modern sector of the economy, 
whether by migrant labour, agricultural workers, distributton of 
economic capital or the replacement of products produced by 
tradithmal technologies by products of the modern sector and the 
formal educational syst^n. This trend leads to increased expectatkms 
In all p^pie and a strong awareness of the relative want of those on 
the periphery of the modern sector. This is, for example, the 
driving force behind the tendency towards rapid urbanisatkm and 
congestion around industrially developed areas. 

PROBLEMS REGARDING VARIOUS CAREERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

South Africa Is In Inclined to depemJ on industrial development In 
Imitation of the Western world, which tends to cause capltel-intenslve 
mechanisatton and automatised industrialisation as a result of a 
shortage of manpower, high wages and a large market brought about 
by abundance and conspicuous cmsumptkm. This means that South 
Africa (or rather a developing country) has to make tremendous 
provision for vocational educatkm for its populatlw. This approach 
gives rise to various probl«ns In the South Afrk:an society. 

1. Each new work opportunity that is created not only requires 
thorough training of a specific person or persons, but also a 
high average capital Investment (reported to be between R15 000 
and R35 000 per work opportunity). At present It is necessary 
to create approximately one thousand new work opportunities per 
working day in the "modern" sector In order to C(Hnbat 
unemployment In the traditional sector. 

2. The present shortage of skilled manpower prevents the modern 
sector from functioning at full capacity* This leads to an 
Increase in salaries and production costs. 

3. Because of high wages and the scarcity of skilled manpower, it 
is difficult to lower production costs to such an extent that 
world markets can be penetrated effectively. 

o 10 
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SOLUTIONS FOR A DEVELOPING SOCIETY 

If 9 d«veU^in9 country structur«« Its vocational aducatlon In such a 
way that It meets the needs described above, solutions can easily be 
found for these problems. In spite of cultural and racial tensions. 
South Africa Is Intrinsically In a much better position to develop than 
most other developing countries, as It has a positive economic growth 
rate, rich natural and human resources, and a viable infrastructure. 
Considerable formal and Infbrmal Interactten takes place betidfecn 
different racial groups, a free market system is being developed and 
in the economy racial discrimination is disappearing. More viable 
political solutions are being searched for In the constitutional 
dispense thm of South Africa. 

Under these circumstances education will play a decisive role, because 
the entire development objective can only be achieved by equipping 
persons through education and training with appropriate skills, value 
systems and a common goal. Education should therefore have a big 
influence on the modern as well as the more traditional sectors if the 
existing situations and values are taken as point of departure and the 
cwtnfiuitlly ur ub|«si.l!v« diiJ valuer i» kept In mind, whilst different 
approaches In respect of these goals are encouraged. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
In a developing country the question of what the relattonship between 
vocational training and university educetlon should be Is often asked. 
It Is also often asked whether vocational education should take place 
at a university and whether vocational training should not rather take 
ciace at a technlkon or technical college, 

9 

At a university a student can be prepared for a career, but not 
trained or coached. The educatton at a university must remain 
primarily academic; It must equip the student with only the theoretical 
basis of a profession on academic and Intellectual level. The 
university must not be a vocational school like a technikon; practical 
training is out of place at a university - these are some of the 
arguments or facts often heard In this regard. 

The advocates of vocattonal training at universities often refer to the 
training of legal practitioners, engineers, doctors, pharmacists and 
o chartered accountants who are pr%pArt6 for highly skilled careers. 

ERIC 1 1 
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This training Is undergone at the university end professional councils 
and bodies have a say in the tuition given to these students. These 
councils require that the tuition be career-orientated and practical so 
that the graduate ca i immediately function fully and maice a useful 
contribution when he enters Into the profession. It Is therefore often 
asited how this differs from full vocational training. 

Rei£VANCE OF TRAINING 

Because South Afrir^^ is n d^vftinplno rniintry which also faces an 
unemployment problem, the demand for vocational training at the 
university is becoming bigger and bigger, as does the demand that 
vocational training, especially for specific tMhnlcal career-orientated 
fields, should not taice place at the university. Most students 
entering a university today hiave a particular career In mind. A 
distinct decreasf in the number of students who register fbr the 
nDn-career-*orientdted degrees can be discerned. Students no longer 
go to university for the generally formative value of university 
study. These students demand relevant education and want every 
subject to have a definite bearing on their eventual careers. The 
International Labour Office found a number of years ago that In many 
countries the best paid jobs went to those with the so-called 
"know-lTOw'* - people with career-orientated training. Consequently 
many countries have a surplus of unemployed graduates - a situation 
which is also arising in south Africa now. 

The demand for relevance is also heard from the private sector. 
Recently leading bankers said that new graduates in the financial 
sector are often unable to do much more than talk and theorise 
generally around their field of study. In this respect the "general" 
degrees especially come under attack. The institute for Manpov">* 
Research of the Human Sciences Research Council recently found that 
degrees with general fieids of study such as B.A., B.Com. and 
B.Sc. do not pr€pnr% the sutdent for a particular career. The major 
subjects the student takes, and the combination of subjects have an 
important Influence on his professional career. 

In a developing country It is essential that the university should 
provide relevant training. More courses should be designed that are 
directed towards a particular career and also require scientific 
reflection. Theoretical reflection need not necessarily be impractical, 12 
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University fiducation In South Africa can therefore b© much more 
career and practfce-orlentated than is the case at present. The 
theoretlc-fiindamental-sclentlfic prerequisites of university study can 
be reconciled with the requlrem^ts of career-orientation. The 
university « in competition with technical colleges and technikons for 
example, especially In drawing students, therefore faces the economic 
reality of giving the student what he wants, namely full vocational 

liohtiiiy lit oil aubjKi.U diid HeUs vf >luUy lUi i6iHl ti^4MSelves tO It. 

On the other hand there Is an increasingly strong urge In a 
developing country to give less theoretical education, for example 
degree education to students, but more practical career-orientated 
education, which will be discussed later. 

THE ROLE AND TASKS OF TECHNIKONS IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

It is common knowledge that South Africa Is experiencing in acute 
shortage of skilled manpower, especially In the technological 
vocations. The well-known mining magnate, Mr Harry Openhelmor, 
said in this regard that: "There must be few people who do not 
agree that the shortage of skilled manpower, especially In the 
technologteal fields, is one of the most acute facing South Africa 
today. Indeed, I would say it was the most acute problem." 

Research has shown that the white labour potential is near saturation, 
while the huge labour potential of the black population is largely 
untapped. A new serious cause for alarm Is the fact that 
approximately a million blacks should enter the managerial group by 
the end of this century. This figure represents about 8,«2 % of the 
expected economically active black population In the year 2000. It 
should be quite clear at what rate blacks should be educated in this 
connection. 

This situation Is unfortunately not much different In the various 
technological fields. During the 1980's there was a shortage of 
approximately 5 000 engineering technicians, whereas only 110 of the 
870 engineering technician diplomas awarded during 1982-83 were 
presented to black students. These statistics should Indicate very 
o clearly that technikons, as the most important tertiary educaUonal 
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Institutions offering ttchnlcal and vocational education, have a vital 
role to play In the education and training of technicians in general, 
and blacic technicians In particular. In comparison to the universities 
It is of the utmost Importance that technlkons should play a definite 
part in the education needed for the year 2000. 

It should be noted that technikons are not In competition with 
universities, but that they are developing parallel to universities. 

To Indicate the technical and vocattenal nature of technlkon courses, 
it is only necessary to mention the different academte departments. 
They are. Inter alia, building sciences, chemical and physical 
sciences, mechanical, electrk»l, electronic, civil and chemical 
engineering, medteal and h^lth sciences, secretarial training, 
management and coirenunteatlon. They specialise In diploma courses, 
and devertlcal structure of qualifications was accepted during the 
1980*5. 

THE NATURE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A DEVELOPING 
COUNTRY 

This lw;hiiii:*l vui.ciliwi«l *ftd f&f that reason the teehnikong, 

should play a more Important role In the provision of manpower In a 
developing country. To fulfil this need, courses at technlkons are 
adapted continuously to produce qualified technicians who will be 
familiar with the practical work situation from the very start. For 
this reason, co-operative educational courses, especially in the 
technologteal field, are very popular at technikons. Co-operation 
exists between the technikon and the employing organisation as they 
have a common aim. namely to provide Industry, commerce and society 
with technologically skilled manpower. 

To achieve the above-mentioned aim, technlkons have adapted a 
unique didactical model, known as the 'hands on' approach or the 
•integrated didactical model'. 

According to this model, practical work is Increasingly integrated with 
the theory in order to achieve not only knowledge, but to apply that 
knowledge meaningfully In a practical situation. The emphasis is 
therefore on dexterity instead of abstract facts and on practice 
cD?r> instead of theory. 
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nurturing a more positive approach in their pupils with regard to 
technical and vocationai training. 

PROVIDING TECHNICIANS AND TECHNOLOGISTS 
Although it remains the most important aim for all population groups 
to receive professional education at a university it Is of the utmost 
importance in a developing country that provision be made for 
technicians and technologists. In a developing country technicians 
ond toehnologlsts ons essential and therefere teehnieai eel leges and 
technikons are necessary to fulfil this need, especially as the public's 
perception and value systems, especially about latwur, change. 
Universities in South Africa cannot fulfil the n^ for technicians and 
especially engineers alone. If one looics at the students who register 
for engineering courses and who complete the courses. It is 
interesting to note that It takes an average of 5,3 years to complete a 
4-year course at a university. Approximately 900 to 1 000 white 
engineers complete their courses per year, thereas the other 
population groups produce oniy a few engineers. As a result there is 
a general shortage of engineers which hampers development in this 
field. It is therefore essential that other ways and means be found 
to prepare technically skilled persons, especially for the iat>our 
market and the sophisticated careers. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the upgrading of status and 
increase in the number of technikons during the last few years in 
order to improve technical vocattonal education after Std. 10. The 
technikons concentrate on sandwich courses when training 
technicians: a semester at work followed by a semester at the 
technikon. In th.s way new and higher qualifications, up to T6, are 
being developed at technikons for training technologists - a very 
important field for a developing country. 

In a developing country skilled workers (artisans) are trained by 
means of apprenticeship. Std. 7 or a higher standard serves as 
admission requirement, depending on the trade. Apprentices can 
write n trade test after two and a half years if they have already 
passed trade theory at N2-ievei. If they pass the trade test they are 
regarded as fully qualified and skilled workers. 

15 

As a result of the shortage of skilled vvorkers, the rapid technological 
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devalopment and the large-scala allmlnatlon of apprantices in the 
traditiona) systwn, howevar, this type of training Is falling Into 
discredit to an Increasing extent. In many areas Institute training of 
apprantices Is replacing the traditional system fully or partially. 
Modern training methods such as "criterium reference Instructions" 
are used and the results are satisfactory. The biggest restricting 
factor, however, is that the total training cost of a sicllled worker 
amounts to RI5 000 and R20 000 » of which very little can be 
compensated for by' useful production during training. This cost is 
similar to that of a thrw-year degree course. The high cost impedes 
the training of large numbers of si<ilied workers by this system. 

In a developing country the rate of training, not only of engineers 
but also of several other technological iy trained persons. Is too low. 
However, there is general consensus In industry that the largest 
shortage is on the level cf skilled workers and technicians, and that 
that represents the greatest inhibiting factor. To solve the 
continuous shortage of skilled manpower it became customary to divide 
the work undertaken by skilled workers into smaller units and to 
have it done by semi-skilled workers. A reasonable amount of 
success has been attained by Industry and especially the mining 
industry with non-formal technical training in this field, in many 
areas this could result In an effective ratio of one skilled worker to 6 
semi-SKiiiea worners. inis rapid multiplication rate can nowever not 
be applied effectively for the provision of new job opportunities as a 
result of a shortage of skilled manpower. 

Because South Africa represents a very complex blending of first 
world and third world economies. It Is very difficult to find 
comparable countries. A com(»rison between Israel and Taiwan Is 
Illuminating as far as training rate Is concerned, as both of them 
started to develop in 19^* 

If compared with Israel and Taiwan It can be concluded that South 
Africa's training rate for its whole population falls short with a factor 
of between 8 and 10. This disproportion indicates a fundamental 
problem In the South African educational system - which in the past 
was used as a blueprint for the various educational systems of other 
population groups in the country. The problem becomes more evident 
If one bears in mind that despite the great Increase In the provision 
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of education the system does not succeed In providing the skilied 
manpower required for development, and even fails to yield the 
necessary trained teachers. 

NEEDS REGARDING mDERN SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY AND 
MANAGEMENT IN A DEVEtOPiNC COUNTRY 

It cannot be denied that modern science, technology and management 
are the only and most powerful Instruments by means of which man 
can transform his environment as he pleases. The fact that in most 
developing countries these instruments have not yet been mastered or 
have not been taken up into the various cultures, is one of the basic 
problems of development. It is therefore essential that science and 
technology be introduced into tradltkmai cultures as soon as possible. 
For this purpose proficiency In science should firstly be developed, 
as this Should lead to proficiency in technology and eventually to 
development. Secondly strong modern adacemic education should be 
introduced for the developing countries with the emphasis on the 
sciences. 

Where the above-mentioned method was followed, the results generally 
were disappointing. Only a few of the cleverest pupils really 
mastered science. Those who were successful, attained an academic 
system or values which attaches greater importance to fundamental 
research than to technical application. The majority of the children 
were unable to cope with academic science and consequently could not 
remain In the scientific-technological str^m. Certain pupils managed 
to pass their examinations in science and mathematics by using 
methods which can be regarded as parrot work. Many of them 
became science teachers, thus creating a vicious circle of learning In 
parrot fashion. 

It is, however, difficult to explain why It cannot work for children in 
a deveK^ment situation. A child growing up in an environment with 
little contact with modern science as well as poor Insight Into the way 
modern technology works, can by means of Informal education acquire 
a system of values and concepts that differ totally from those of 
children exposed to science and modern technology, as for Instance In 
the Western world. 
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A child coming from a traditional rural typo of culture or from a 
culture with strong remains of traditional values* does not have 
sufficient background of concrete experiences to develop concepts 
which are necessary for the development of science and mathematics 
and higher technology (''hightech"). 



It is therefore unlikely that the general call for more and better 
scl^e education, which is related to technology and life Itself, will 
improve control over science and technology In developing countries 
drastically. In my opinion the only solutton In this respect is an 
improved technical vocattonal training of a large proportion of the 
population to serve the higher technological occupations and the 
higher technological requlr^nents of our time. 



A SOtUTlON FOR THE PROBLEM OF A TECHNOLOGY IN A 
DEVELOPMENT SITUATION 

A child or adult first masters simple technology In a field where 
natural aptitude and interest apply. These experiences are then 
connected to the underlying science insight. This is then followed by 
experiences with sophistk»ted technology and deeper insight into and 
study of trie underlying sciences, etc. This is largely supported by 
educatkmal theories, e.g. the so-called experience-based approaches 
dating back to the classics and pursued by people like Pestaloz2i, 
Dewey and others. It is also recor^ilable with more modern 
educationists of the German School represented by for example Klafkl. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

The introduction of vocational education as a chief component in tite 
formal school system, with the appllcatton of the above-mentioned 
teaching model, is of vital Importance. The result may be that tl^ 
technology In question (technologies in the broadest possible context) 
may be mastered and may produce an able person who can make a 
contribution to development. The sciences underlying the specific 
technology are also mastered in such a way that further effective 
non-formal continuous education incomes possible along a career 
ladder. In this way the underlying principles of modern technology 
can be mastered and lead to the introduction of a new deucatton 
culture in the developing communities concerned. This Idea is 
confirmed by the effectivity of education systems in countries like 
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Israel and Taiwan whard approximately 70 % of ail pupils at senior 
secondary level receive vocational education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
in most developing countries the educative value of career education 
has up to now been undervalued, which has contributed to the stigma 
of being Inferior education for labourers. It Is in the best interests 
of the country but also In the interest of the individual that career 
education at school should provide for a heterogeneous population. 
An Important first step would be the clear formulation of the alms of 
career education and spelling out its educative value, especially In 
order to remove the objections of the black community. 

Although great progress was made with the Introduction of career 
education at secondary and tertiary level In the black communities in 
South Africa, there are deep-rooted doubts about the aims with 
career education as far as the black corronunlty is concerned. An 
Investigation into the education syst«n In the Republic of Venda airs 
the following doubts: "Some commentators on the De Lange report's 
enthusiasm for career education has seen In career education a subtle 
means of streamlining apartheid In education," Black people fear that 
the HSRC report on the provlston of education In South Africa (the 
De Lange report) simply provides a model for using trained black 
people to fill the gaps in the white economy. 

Fears whk;h exist in the minds of black people should be brought into 
consideratton, especially in the training programmes for career 
teachers, as the career teacher is the link between the world of work 
and education. It is therefore of the utmost Importance that the 
training courses, especially for black career teachers, should not only 
be tuned in to the coaching of trade or technical skills, but on the 
real benefits of modern technology as a means by which the services 
of the country as a whole as well as the standard of living of the 
Individual may be Improved. 



FOREIGN EXPERIENCE 

In the light of foreign experience it Is recommended that the following 
strategies be seriously considered to ensure the successful 




implementation of formative preparatory « career-orientated education 
in South Africa. 
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1. Initially a ftw exceiltntly equipptd career schools should be 
established at strategic places Inst^ of having numerous poorly 
equipped career schools at vartous points. 

2. The training of teachers in career-orientated courses should be 
such that the teaching courses are held In high regard by 
students and the community from the outset. 

3. it should be determined in what way the private sector can be 
Involved meaningfully In career-orientated education without 
affecting the control of the authorities over education, but by 
establishing a sound partnership k>etween the authorities and the 
private sector. 

4. Experience in West European countries and Israel has taught us 
that the successful implementation of career^^rientated education 
depends, to a great extent, on the support which teachers 
receive in the technologteal field in schools. It Is essential that 
experts from commerce, industry and the business world be 
readily available to give assistance and adivce. Especially among 
developing c^nmunities and more sparsely populated areas it was 
found that regular visits by an adviser (expert) with a mobile 
laboratory can be of vital Importance. 

5. It Is also essential that sufficient sponsors be found In the 
private sector, in commerce, industry and mining, to meet the 
needs of career education at its various levels and In its 
different fields of the community. 
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FROK THE TECHNICAL TO THE CRITICAL: A NEW AGENDA FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION RESEARCH. 

by 

John Mclntyre and Dr.Leonle Jennings 
Lecturers In Technical Teacher Education 
I TATS SYDNEY CAE 

AN AGENDA FOR RESEARCH 

Our understanding of a research agenda in vocational 
education is based on a number of interlocking 
propositions, suggesting that research in vocational 
education needs to: 

» Investigate the effect of different forms of the 
curriculum on teachers. 

* Relate teacher understandings to foraal 
educational structures which may be viewed as 
institutions in crisis. 

* Identify problems of institutional members in 
adapting to a rapidly changing context. 

* Involve teachers as action researchers thus 
empowering them to address problems in their 
practice . 

This research agenda therefore raises issues about what 
problems need to be researched and whose problems they 
are. The agenda is based on the strong conceptual 
frameworks of interpretive sociology (e.g Garfinkel, 
1967; Cicourel, 1974) and a sociology of educational 
knowledge (Young, 1971; Bernstein, 1977) but within a 
critical theory framework that identifies teachers' 
practices as being central and problematic (Carr and 
Kemmls, 1983). 

In the paper which follows each of these agenda items 
will be discussed in turn after establishing the 
theoretical research framework. 




THE RESEARCH FRAMEWORK . 

All researchers need to select a paradigm within which 
they can operate. Until the mid 1960 »s, educational 
research and evaluation weze Influenced primarily by the 
rationalist, positlvist tradition. In the mid 1960 's and 
early 1970»s, this traditional view was challenged at 
both a practical and theoretical level. There was an 
emphasis on the search for universal laws in education, 
using the hypothetico-deductive method of enquiry which 
depended on representative sampling and controlled 
experiment as a basis for theory building. Kuhn (1962) 
called for a paradigm shift, especially in the social 
sciences and Berger and Luckmann (1967) emphasized the 
importance of "multiple perspectives" in their pivotal 
study of the "Social Construction of Reality". More 
recently, Habermas (1973) has argued for a critical 
perspective in research to complement the existing 
positlvist and Interpretive stance. 
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In arguing that research has to be freed .^rom a false 
objectivism, Habermas (1973) argues that knowledge is 
never pure In any Idealistic sense but Is always governed 
by a variety o£ Interests. That Is, human beings can be 
understood in terms of three broad interests: 

A) h "work** interest which is expressive o£ our need to 
"control** the natural world to ensure our physical 
environment; 

B) A **coiBnunication" interest which represents our need 
-< to understand and be understood, and 

C) An **emancipation" interest which centres on our need 
to transcend, to become better than we are. 

The problem with relying only on the first two interests 
is that they purport to offer ''neutral** theoretical 
accounts of educational situations and events and bo :h 
claim to be ''disinterested*' with respect to value-laJert 
questions. The critical approach ho%rever serves an 
"emancipatory" Interest in demystifying the social 
condition that distorts rational self -understanding. This 
paradigm seeks knowledge that frees people not only from 
the obvious domination and oppression by others, but also 
from the more subtle forces that operate within 
Institutions and ourselves. 

Hence the critical approach goes beyond an understanding 
of the social world, to a critique of that world. Its 
approach is dialectical, with the emphasis not on static 
givens but on datum, subject to change at the hands of 
individuals. 

To perceive dialectlcally is to comprehend what is 
essential In a given situation: how a given entity has 
become what it has become; how its historical past and 
its individual or collective biography have been 
objectified; how these inherent characteristics will 
shape or mould its future developments. To be dialectical 
is to be critical - it is to see the given as a phenomena 
subject to change. It is to spell out the transcendent 
elements, to free the mind from the surface or empirical 
reality, to engage in imagination of an order beyond the 
present . 

Prom the above development of a critical theoretical 
framework, those specific areas that need to be addressed 
within the vocational context can now be addressed. 

AGENDA ONE : Teachers and the Forms of the Curriculum . 

In vocational education a purely Instrumental view of 
technical curricula has prevailed. There has been little 
recognition of the institutionalised nature of the 
curriculum. Technical curricula has codified existing 
practices and realised technologies. Knowledge has been 
abstracted and idealised from the context of technology 
and work organisation without reference to economic or 
other principles which generate those practices. 
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Th«! r'isultlny formality of the ritrrlculuin presents many 
uont rati let cry aspects for the vocational teacher. It 
creates a dls juncture between practice in the field (the 
wot Id of work) ana the idealised practice of the syllabus 
and the classroom. The ioxm of vocational Knowledge as 
expressed through the curriculum, develops a life and 
justification of its own because the formal curriculum is 
an institutionalised way of thinking about, and managing, 
technical knowledge. 

So strong is the ideology of vocational teaching as a 
direct transmission of knowledge ^nd skills that views of 
vocational curriculum development and implei^ntatlon do 
not reflect the institutional context and the problems it 
poses %rhile teachers theii»elves do not necessarily 
appreciate the constraints of curriculum forms. 

For practitioners who become vocational teachers, their 
expertise in the professional field is transformed: the 
focnial curriculum in some vaya almost invalidates their 
expertise through a process of abstraction from the world 
of work. 

Thus teachers are faced with a problematic: first, to 
make sense of the foriml curriculum in order to teach it, 
and to somehow relate their expertise and work experience 
to the formal curriculum; and second to meet a demand by 
students for the formal knowledge of the curriculum which 
will be made relevant to the real world of work through a 
process of de- idealisation and de-abstraction to be taken 
beyond the classroom. 

From the critical perspective, research on curriculum 
implementation should examine problen» that the formal 
curriculum creates for vocational teachers rather than to 
concentrate on the problems that teachers have in the 
implementation phase. Research needs to explore how 
vocational teachers think about the formal knowledge of 
the curriculum, and what teachers do about the problems 
of formality and idealisation of **vocational knowledge" 
abstracted from work experience and codified in the 
curriculum. 

AGENDA TWO : Teacher Understandings and Institutions in 
Crisis . 

It is our belief that institutions ait? not made mor« 
adaptive by telling teachers that they roust be more 
efficient or adaptive. This ignores the nature of 
institutions as places where the work of teaching is 
practised as a shared professional culture including 
common teaching practices, making for the reality of 
curriculum a form of social organization (see Young, 
1971; Mclntyre, 1986). 

It is only when teachers modify their understanding and 
their practice that the possibility of adaptive change 
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can take place. Therefore the question for research is to 
investigate how teachers rooaify their understanding and 
make change possible. 

The rise of an Interpretive sociology of education and 
the developraent of critical theory has made possible a 
strongly conceptualized research base on teacher 
understandings and ideologies of vocational learning (see 
Mclntyre, 198678; Jennings, 1987). Vocational educational 
research has been very slow to take up this perspective, 
no doubt because of a narrow technicisro. Yet without such 
;i perspective It is impossible to conceptualize how 
teachers create and maintain curriculum forms. 

AGENDA THREE ? Identification of the problems that 
institution al members face in adapting to a changing ^ 
context . 

Change can be explained through a dialectical 
relationship %#hereby people and structures Interact to 
engender an ongoing transformative process. A dialectical 
under standing of this process n^ans that the social 
reality can be perceived as a constant transformation 
through the mediation of human consciousness. Hence 
institutional change comes about through the resolution 
of strains and tensions. The identification of 
contradictions within the Institution may not only enable 
and facilitate change but may also place constraints on 
change . 

A broad conceptualization of change involves the 
improvement of existing structures and institutions. The 
.assumption made In this paper is that if we change the 
Individual, the consequence will be the Improvement of 
our institutions and society. Therefore teachers can 
learn and possibly bring about change by engaging in 
processes that are transformative. 

Jarvli-. (1987) points out that for as long as there is a 
continuity between people's own individual stocks of 
knowledge and the socio-cultural-teroporal world there is 
a reinforcement of the current state of affairs. But when 
ther« is a dis juncture between an Individual's experience 
and their world, through transformative processes, then 
change can take place. 

Hence the research agenda becomes one of identifying 
those transformative processes that both inhibit and 
assist that change proces.<^. 

AGENDA FOUR : An involvement by teachers in the procest^ of 
Action RegeurclTln an attempt to empower them to address 
probleng In their practiced 

Critical action research involves the pr obi emati zing of 
knowledge through theoretical deconstruct ion and 
reconstruction. The process allows knowledge to be viewed 
as problematic rather than as given, with a focus on the 
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role of power In determining which knowledge Is de»*5roe<i to 

of most worth. For teachers, this involves them in 
seeing teaching alternatives and recognizing that these 
filter nut Ives have origins and consequences. It nuikes 
problematic teachers* taken-f or~granted assumptions not 
only dbout thnir practices but also about the 
institutions in which they work. 

In many teaching circumstances, it is difficult for 
teachers to move much beyond a day-to-day intuitive 
level. The multiple demands of teaching and the lack of 
professional support for reflection, provide little 
incentive for teachers to articulate problems in their 
practice. However, if teachers could view their teaching 
problematically, then the next stage is to achieve, 
through discourse, a reconstruction of the problematic. 

The final research agenda opens the way for an active 
participation by teachers themselves to become 
researchers of their own practices. 
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ABSTRACT 

Often time a there has been some gap between what 
ia propoaed and what ia aetually aaeompliahed. TUia 
gap haa been particularly pronounoed "in the implement 
tation strategiea for elementa of technology eduoation 
programa ainoe the inception of formal eduoation and 
training in Nigeria, 

This paper uaea arehi'ival souroea of information 
to analyae the prevailing eituation in order to point 
out the problema created for Nigeria'' a technological 
development via-a-via • the development of technological 
literature. It oonoludea with eome recommendation a that 
could improve the aituation. 
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To the extent that the acquisition af teehnotoijieal vatuer - 
requisite knowlSiige » essential a Ulls. doftivahle work attitudes 
etnd/or habits have bsen identified (Ess, 1984' 198?) as the hall 
marks for techno ^indus trial development, most developing countries 
have assiduously embarked upon deliberate policy changes in th^ir 
educational systems to reflect the new needs* For example South 
Korea in 1949, Cuba in 19S1, Zambia in 1979 (Akinlabi d Agbomah 
1989) have individually introduced new systems of education 
designed to promote functional literacy and practical acquisition 
of skills, Tansania's Education for Survival (self -reliance) of 
1987, Togo* 8 Education Vouville of 197$ and Botswana's Education 
for Kingasmuo of 198S (Vorld Confederation of Organisation for 
The Teaching Profession, 1987) are representatives of new initia- 
tives in educational reform aimed at enhancing their capability 
for technological acquisition. 

Nevertheless the apprentice -ship system has remained the 
basic process for the acquisition of technological skills, 
knowledge and desirable i9ork attitudes, and of course has tradi- 
tionally remained an informal system of education. What the 
current educational reform arrangements have sought to achieve 
is to formally institutionalise the apprenticeship, and thence 
to integrate it, through processes like the supsrvised industrial 
work experience and on -the -job -training (Eze, 1987), into the 
formal education and training of teohnicfxl personnel. 

The apprentice system as a method of technical manpower 
training and development has a lot of merits that recommends 
its retention and continued patronage, enpeeially as it requires 
that the masteraraftsman teaches the apprentice the mysteries 
of the trade in return for the services rendered. Thus it 
provided at that time, the opportunity for illiterate and rural 
children of School age to participate in and perpetuate the 
occupations of their parents when the children are introduced 
to the elementary vocational - technical skills which the local 
resources , needs and circumstance s demanded (Taiwo, 1974) . 
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The method of imitation and pra-'ttoe (bhe apprenttaeship ) 
inoiden-f-' "y produced good resulia w'-'sn it was initially intvo" 
duoed and widely praotiaed. For exaripte, th3 famous Benin bronwe 
and ijory earvinga which date back t) the ISth Century (Sduka, 19B4) 
wara produced when the apprentice •nhip and parent -child inatruotion 
were the only akill training methods that prevailed. 

ATTEMPTS AND CONSTH AIBITS 

On their arrival in fiigeria, the obifioua and moat immediate 
needa of the miaaionariea, British traders and the colonial 
adminiatration r lo to train the peraonnel who could aaaiat them 
in evangeliaation, commodity trade , and the varioua aspect a 
of adminiatration. Thua the curriculum of the Sahoola founded 
at the time reflected emphaaia on literacy and communioative 
competence, and therefore thara ^jj^ ^ reapect, aoaietal 

regard and per^quieitea attached to the job whoae deaoriptiona 
and qualification for entry depended on auoh oompetenciea which 
the new education provided. In reaponae to the new emphaaia in 
manpower development j the natives gradually abandoned their 
traditional and local crafta and ekilla, and indeed and pain- 
fully ao, their establiahnd methods of technical manpower 
training, eapecially aa it haa now become more difficult to 
find a willing apprentice, 

A few miaaion aahoola fjhich atill believed that there was 
need to continue to provide aome education and training in 
technical akilla introfuoed aome akilla /value in the HoHoot /of 
curriculum, and atreng^tened handiwork and the practice of 
agriculture. For examplo at Abeokuta in 1984, the miaaion 
echool at Behule had w>rkahopa for Blaokamithing , wheelwvi hta, 
carpentvry and shoe-making (Colonial Report, 2908). 

Thereafter aeveral attempts were made to introduce voco" 
tionat-tcchnical education in the school curriculum, 

Educ ation Ordinance o f 1887 did provide for increased 
Government grants ^ in - aid for agricultural ani industrial- 
technical education activities which ir. ' l^Z g^vunning, sewing ^ 
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handierafts, arts and domectie seisnoe, BecauBj of this provi- 
eion the sahools began to include noeationaZ and teehnioal ekitte 
in their ourriouta,- Thus the ouvrioulum of tlie Bonny Uoye* 
High Sohool in 1900 included oavcn-tr ', coopering, woodworking, 
typii.g and telegraphy. About the sarr.e time at Sove Vaddel 
Institute t Calabar the student a yceeived inetruetiona in tailoring, 
oarpentry, painting, agriaulturr among other crafts and literary 
eubSeots (Education Ordinance, 2887), In Iforf-.ern Nigeria, the 
Naasarawa School which opened in 1909 operated vocational^ 
technical program where latherwork, carpentry, smithing, weaving 
and bookbinding' were taught (C^' .ham, 1986). These iratitutiena 
although pioneera in thia field, did not hold a monopoly. There 
were other aohoola which aooner or later started technical 
education programs. 

Even though, theae progrars for the development of technical 
akilla were introduced in the curricula of theae aohoola, 
teaching of the aubjeota waa often ineffective heaauaa there 
were no technical teachere and fztTiis to train them and 
purchaae coatly equipmenta for the wc .'kahopa. The colonial 

m • 

• S F • * , 

government in fligeria waa reluctant to lS.l^..:lly finance 
technical education in the coloniea rot only beoauae of in- 
adequate financea, but because of th7 Victorian Government* a 
liaasez-' fairs policy towards the colonies (Sduka, 1984), 
Furthermore, the administration was particularly cautions to 

gradually introduce progreaa** (Colonial Report, 1908) ao 
that the fabric of the native society would not be disinter^ 
grated by the shock of the new civilization and ita modernisation. 
The financial policy puraued by the government wis based on the 
assumption that technical education was expensive and like other 
social services , produced no immediate returns to balance the 
recurrent expenditure from the government, and therefore Nigeria 
could only be provided as much and the type of education it could 
afford. This policy, although apparently solved the immediate 
problems, did not plan for the future since it failed to recognise 
that expenditure on technical education ie an inveatmcnt for 
future technologi jal development . 
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'>* * ;';r'>r'' c '"ai^i%.n -/Kzr -till 

^^aaT'rc 4 --^ r:"p'.tcl r^ec 'y^^'^ rtr , rrr.rw^r to vur>,jort 

teah^.ical cvr»evt'*BB iia(?3 thr ned' f^r vooaiHona''-'ta'jh-^.ical 
eduotttion nt^rg obviove. ^ov exc; fka RaiUj^y : ine atffrtod 

fTom LagoB iSouth) in J89S and r ached ^ehba (iH^ Jortlx) in 
1900' ".nd from T^ori-Hirro .rt (So'tr.h) in 1 '24 ached l^nvc' 

in "^i:. ^.c^icu' ^ ival and mineral reeovreeB 

(Tin in Job an!? Coal ir? Snv<fu> rsre hHng tapped and anrvied 
by Tail, road ant river to the main porta of Lagoa, Varri, and 
Calabar for shipment to ov. :'S3ac marketa (Wduka, 1964), Wbs* 
of fheae operations jeauired tie ^i rpsrtiee of eevta^-n ^r2d&,n 

» 

of icehnieal p^rcor -^l to ka&p tie ayatem fimetional* Beoaua'i 
fi^ ^.hir insma'^ed need for aupporting teohnioal ataff» eormereial 
and i^'^ur-tiial eatc^ylishrnQnta init'^ ited teehnieal training in their 



The fhelpB'StoVn^ Jievorta on Fr-te^ti m "'n Afrioc.^!1920) 
devoted muoh apaoe to vositive reaommenddtion i on vocation'' t 
and teohnioal education and on v^hit pr0r:iv(t.ti'^n f.tr vo4*^t ecuUH 
be initiated in the eehcola. By 1925. '^7\e Me-norn-^r'-'m on t'le 
Sduoa tion al Polie u in_^^^i*'''fih^'^'.'>or>'^fil Xfrio^, an<? a suhaequcnt 
Government White Paper on it, pA^c ide-"., at rrtT othev ih-'naa, thai 
education ehould be adapted to tJia mn-ztal't 'v. '^r-'i%tHdi>p, occupa^ 
tiona and the traditions of the vnriouc peopt-ss, ^n.T that tech" 
nieal industrial training should given in rove-'*np.ent vo^kshopa 
provided a proper instructor was avaitablf^ (Fcueation Policy 
in British Tropieal Africa, 192S), This meant that active govt-^r 
ment partieipation ms essential in teohnioal education whic''\ 
required more oostl'j equipment and qualified teachers. 

Soon after the government Departments of Agriculture, Pete. 
Authority, Post and Telegraphs, Public Works as veil as Marine 
joined in the provision of Teohnioal training in their workshops. 
Later on, the Shell^BP, the f'obile Oil and E»C,N. (later the 
ERLC 31 210 
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national El&atTio Power AutJ ^rity) joined to train their workers 
on the joh. By ISSOa, the Nigerian Middle Sohoole (now the 
Secondary Sehcots) were to combine literary and teehnieal eduea^ 
tion. Thus, mathematioc^ teehnioal drawing, woodworking and 
metalworking heoame part of the sehool ourrioulum, (Bussey, 1930). 

Within the period (192S - 1940) other attempts were made. 
In Lagos, the Education Department tried to develop an apprentice- 
ship system in a variety of trades but there was minimal coopera- 
tion from the master craftsman. Another bold experiment, this time, 
in cooperative training by the Department of Agriculture, aimed 
at establishing land agriculture for those who had completed 
primary school failed, because it was not of interest to many 
people. Thereafter, the missionaries tried a project in training 
Sot better rural living at Asaba, but the high hopes of the 
o:?i^''r.ator8 were smashed due to lack of interest and encourage- 
ment. Tite poor results of these and other attempts to develop 
"^'.f.i'^onal - technical education were in part due to the fact i^hat 
the planning was based on theoretical considerations that did 
not consider the local needs and the available resources* 

With the 192S Policy in the background, the (1941 - SO) 
Ten-year Development Plan provided inter alia^ for the intensive 
development of vo<?f**io^a7 ^technical education, the establishment 
of Rural Education Centres, and a Mass literacy program all of 
which were intended to make education more functional. Thus, the 
J(aba Higher College (opened in 1934) concentrated in the training 
of technicians for specific jobs and for specific places in 
government and industrial establishments (Wieler, 1964). This 
kind of human resource development was essentially vocational. 
It must, be mentioned to the credit of Yaba that in the course 
of time, it turned out a good number of Nigerians who did 
valuable work in the fields of engineering technology, teaching 
and medicine. In course df time, the educational programs at 
Yaha were expanded to ■lneT''-1a aommeroial and business courses in 
economies t bookkeeping and shorthand. The laba products were 
able to effectively occupy responsible positions in governmsnt 
and in ''tstry. 

But unfortunately tha seal enkindled in the hearts of 
Nigerians by ths programs in Yaha began to divindle. The laba 
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gradHat48^ homver abts they were, ooutd not riee above the level 
of aa9i9tant8 on their jobs (Wieler, 19Bi) , Suoh a situation waa 
naturally frustrating, eapeeially aa their eounterparta who were 
trained in aimilar inatitutiona in Britain wars graded hl^^ycs^ 
by the employer a in government, buaineaa and indnatry. In the 
institution itaelf, the atudenta were expoaed to diaeouraging and 
ati fling aituationa "eomnending** the illuaion that that brand of 
education waa not good. 

At thia point in thia diaouaaion, it ia very tempting to 
eonolude that some aignifieant progreaa in introduoiHg vooational^ 
teohnieal education in Nigeria haa actually been made, but the 
auoceaa recorded haa not matched the efforts , Speeifieally, the 
progreaa haa been limited by the eonatrainta of social and 
economic factora. Almoat everything, including cultural bacfc^ 
ground, conapired to render the laudable efforta ineffective, 
Not only were the professions (medicine, law, teaching, etc) 
as well as the clerical and administrative aareera which ariae 
out of the literary education mere regarded in aociety, hut they 
were better paid by the employers. Indeed by 19S1, When the survey 
on African Education sponsored by the Nuffield Foundations and the 
Colonial Office was conducted, it waa clearly revealed that the 
lofty ideas of the 19SS Education Policy statements did not quite 
produce the deeired efforts. Specifically, the type of formal 
education provided at the time, was found not yet adapted to the 
occupations and traditions of the Nigerians, 

Tt is desiiable to emphasise by pronouncements the goal of 
adaptation of formal education to the needs and traditions of 
the people but it is of paramount importance for the adaptation 
to be successful. The initial direction given to formal eduea^ 
tion in Nigeria had some crucial roles to play in the subsequent 
disregard for the dignity of labour for which voeationaUteohnieal 
education amply provided the opportunity. It is my view i'-r.t 
if the development of agriculture, crafts, and skills of vaf-je had 
been encouraged alongside the literary education, the situation 
might have been different since the people were originally 
peasant farmers and craftsmen. For example, recent anthropolo- 
gical and metallurgical researchers reveal that *as far back as 



2000 years ago, the Saya pseple of Tanuania w^vo produeing 
medium earhon ete&l in preheated, foreed draft furnaoee** 
(The Timea^ 197B). This diaeovery among others, will help 
to lay to rest the comewhat eohotarly and popular belief that 
teehnologieal eophietiaation developed in Europe but not in 
Afriea (nwokike, 2980). It ie my view that Nigerians, like other 
Afrieans were involved in early teohnologioal development but 
the educational orientation of the 19th oentury probably diverted 
their attention to literary education. 

By loss, the Chief Federal Adviser on Sdueation invited 
a Committee to advise the Nigerian Federal Ministry of EduoO' 
tion on the development and training of middle level personnel 
needed for the business and industrial sstablishments in Nigeria 
(Federal Government of Nigeria, 19S9), Since the situation 
centered around the technical and commercial education require ^ 
ments of the employers in Nigeria, a Federal Policy on technieal 
education became necessary. When the Reports of the Committee 
were published, the findings and the recommendatione reflected 
the pattern of technical education and skill training of the 
United Kingdom, and hardly offered any forward looking policy 
related to Nigerian local needs. 

The failure of the Reports, in this respect, was essentially 
due to how the initial planning for the vocational and technical 
education was started, rather than due to economic and/or poli- 
tical interests. It must be remembered that most of the people 
qualified to he members of the Committee were trained in Britain 
and could therefore, hardly avoid some element of subjectivity 
in their judgements, essentially because of their predieposition 
to favour their own professional training and experience. 
The Reports further revealed lack of adequate information eon~ 
eerning the technical manpower needs and training requirements 
of the employers some of %&tm even failed to cooperate in pro- 
viding the needed data (Fedral Government of Nigeria, 19S9). 
The employers hardly appreciated the need to determine their 
manpower requirements and to plan training for skilled workers. 
This was a major defect in the provision of vocational -technical 
education because the efforts of the Ministry in planning for 
vocational -teohnioal education wore thus made ineffective. 
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By th& year of Nig&pia*3 Indepandenae, Aahby (19€0) con-' 
dueted an investigation on the Tnveetmont in Education in Nigeria. 
The Ashhy Commiaeion drew attcn- ion to the poor attitut-: 
toward vocational -teohnieal eduuatio t rr ! ite regrettable 
negleet aa a meana of eatahliahing the dignity of labor. 
The irrational praetioe of sending only drop^outa and mediocre 
atudenta to the trade centres and technical inatitutee waa deplored 
by the Ashhy Report, But unfortunately the vestiges of this 
obnoxious practice atill persist at least for admission to the 
Polytechnics, The strong bias in favour of traditional, literary 
and academic subjects was found to be responsible for the public 
disregard for manual skille and technical achievements. 

Furthermore, the Ashby Report strongly recommended increaaed 
attention to vocational tf^^'-Mcal education, and gave useful 
projeeticn s for the middle level manpower requirements for 
Bigeria, It ms these recommendations that triggered off the 
processes for the establishment of various types of vocational- 
technical education institutions including the Tolytechnias, 
Colleges of Technology and the Department of Vocational ^Technical 
Education at the University of Hgeria, Heukka. Fortunately by 
this time, the oil industry has started to yeild revenue for 
Nigeria and this made money available for development of various 
infrastructure which required the inevitable input of skilled 
labour. Additionally, t^a oil industry itself and the increased 
projects development re-emphasinad the need for various oate^ 
gories and levels of skilled workers. 

The 1969 Curriculum Conf ranee provided the opportunity for 
technical education experts^ planners and induetrialiats to 
demonstrate resentment for and to repudiate the unfortunate 
emphasis on literary education and the abandonment of the 
apprenticeship system. The outcome of the Conference was 
radical : a new national education policy (the 5-3-3-4 
system) ims born, the Volicy document published in 1979 and 
revised in 1981^ and the subsequent Government White Paper 
reaffirmed the importance of technical education. 



CONCLUSION S RSCOHHESDATTOS 



The wrong initial approach to education, poor planning 
limited financial resoureea and aoeietal apathy were the 
initial oonstrainta to the development of vocational 'technical 
education in Nigeria. Additior^lly the biaa in favour of 
literary education, and the initial low level of economic deve^ 
lopment in Nigeria exercised limiting effects on the advance- 
ment of the programa. the neede of the time and the background 
of the later planners had their own strong influence on educa^ » 
tional policy. There was remarkable gap between what is proposed 
and what is achieved. Nevertheless, the educational planners 
at the time did their best considering the peculiar eiramstaneee 
under which they worked. Today the circumatances have oonai- 
derably improved, and new needs and demands have emerged. Thus, 
positive and realietio attention toward vocational -technical 
education programs in Nigeria is imparative if technological 
development in Nigeria will be a reality. 

Therefore, in order to create a solid foundation for 
technological development in Nigeria, strategies that should 
promote technical i^dueation programs should be actively pursued. 
Adequate financial support should be provided for the develop- 
ment Of the necessary infrastructure and human resources 
required for vocational -technical education. Sufficient and 
detailed plans are required to avoid oraeh - programs. The 
government should be seen as doing, in all forms, what is proposed 
for technical education: The unnecessary lag between propaect and 
ar^-vtUhmont/ should be minimised, Conscioue effort should be 
made at inareasing the students' opportunity for the acquisition 
of practical skills by ensuring exposure to practical learning 
experiences at the school workshops and the relevant industries. 
The uee of the local resources (road side mechanics, radio 
repairmen etc) as sources for students* practical experience 
should be explored and pursued. Skill development centres and 
or workshop service units should be intergral parts of well 
planned technical education programs. These postures may assist 



tha reeearoh personnel to eapturg and doeum^nt valuable 
aspect B of the myeteviee of teohnioal trades. Thia may 
be the beginning of the required reaearoh for and the 
produotion of teohnologioat literature tf^7:ieh Nigeria 
honestly needs now. 
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The outcome of the relationships between post-compulsory school 
retention rates, Investment in technological education and economic 
growth has presented New Zealand policy makers with a complex and 
interrelated set of problems that are accentuated by comparisons with 
other small OECD countries (Bubendorfer 1985; Stevens 1988). 



W ZgALAND PQST.CQMPULSQBY SCHOOL 



When New Zealand young people aged 16-19 years of age, attending 
educational institutions are a}mpar^ with their counterparts in AuMria. 
Denmark and Switzerland, it becomes apparent that different attitudes 
towards higher education exist in Europe and the South Pacific. 



TABLE 1 





mRATCS ! NEW ZEALAND AND 



AGE IN YEARS 



New Zealand (1982) 
Austrki (1981) 
Dennuim (19S0) 
Switzerland (1983) 



16 


17 


18 


19 


74.4 


46.5 


32;6 


30.9 


87.1 


83.7 


76.5 


45.6 


86.0 


68.0 


61.0 


50.0 


85.9 


81.6 


73.1 


52.8 



(Bubendorfer, 1985) 
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IOC rgr PnST-f^PI n spry EDUCATION 




The rwture of post coiTipulso7 education undertaken by young New 
Zealanders also (Wfers Irom vieir counterparts in Austria, Denmark and 
Switzerland, as shown in Tabie 2: 



THFWATimgOF 




7PAUVNDAND 







NZ 


Austria, Denmark, 
Switzeriand. 


1 


No fbrmai Vocationai 
Education/Training 


60% 


5% 


2 


Professions 


16% 


15% 


3 


Technicians 


13% 


35% 


4 


Trades 


11% 


45% 



(Bubendorfer, 1985) 




iQV-BASED EXPORTS. PER CAPITA 



An anyalsis of New Zealand's technology-based exports (as a percentage 
of its total exports) differs markedly from the wpotts of Austna, 
Denmark and Svmzerland. 



4 Aoo Dco ADIT A VIA! 1 ICC /4U IC\ DP TPnUKini nt^Y-RASPD 



New Zealand 
Austria 
Denmark 
Switzerland 



1700 
2082 
3113 
3982 




110 
730 
851 
2426 



«ig>CyTEQMlJQG Y 



6.5 
35 
27 
61 

(Bubendorfer, 1985) 
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The retetlonsWp between tedino^y-based efflorts (MgT^ 
Capita GNP arid Economic Growth ra^ (see TaUe 4) for 2&aland and 
the same three smatt Euro^mn OECD countries suggests a link beiMwen 
investment in tedinotogy aiKl economic heaith. 





CAPITA GNP 



(•IV J I 



NewZeaiand 7910 0.4 

Austria 9790 2.7 

Denmaric 12350 1.5 

Switzerland 16960 0.8 



(Bubendorferp 1985) 



New Zealand's low retention rates in post-compul^ry edimtiori (in 
comparison with Austria, Denmark and Switzertend). togettier with its 
high mte (60%) of school ^vers with no fomial v<K»tlonal education arid 
Mning, prcv^ a weak basis for technologtoal dev^(»ment and growth 
based on this sector of its economy. In Ausfrto, Dennmrk and 
Switzerland, 70% of sdiool leavers enter eith^ trasto or technician'-ievei 
training provkfing eadi of those countries with a strong basis for 
technological development and economy growth. 

7FALAMDVmATiONAL 




reorganizalon of New Zealancf 8 existir^ s^em of vocational 
education through ir^reased commitment by Government and a 
ck)ser relattonshb betvmn ciassnK)ms and indus^. The 
lade of New Zeateinders' sdentlfte and technoiogical literacy 
IS recognized as a n^r problem. 



(b) The potential for greater economte growth Iri New Zealai^ ts 
throiwh Innovation and the or^in ofinnovatton is research and 
deveSpment. Innovation is defined as Ihe transfonnatton of 
an Wea Into a new or improved saleabte product or opwatlonai 
process in industry or commerce of into a new approaoi to a 
social service". 
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(c) Innovation <»n be generated by both "market pull" and 
"technologk^i pusn*. 

(d) A signiteuit part om&w Zealantfs Research an^ 

^ in tSjhnolMyshoukl be rea^niscsd as a "public good" and be 
supported by public funds, particularty where: 

(i) R and D costs are excessive in relation to the state of 
the industry ^ ^ * 

(ii) Whm an enterpr^ cannot appropriate sufftaent 

benefits erf the innovator Itsw 

(ill) Where the time nec^sigy for R + D ewjeeds the 
nomialthne scale used by a finmlw evaluating return 

on Inwstmwit . , ^ , . . 

(iv) Where the rtek of failure of a project is regarcted as 
excessive by sources of venture capital. 



" AcoDi3ng ' %Wew^^ ihe teJtewi nQ areas require 

attention for polky devetopntait In Vocattonai Bftrcaflon. 

(a) General toIIcv : must haw regard for the regulatory . 
eSfiSnnSntand the extent to whk^ exfetttg poltoes might 
lmf»se bias against research and development. 

(b) PiihiinSftctaf R^.D : Need to move away from 'user pays' 
soiuBo^and estoblish tong-term commerdal approaches to R 
+ D "with appropriate financial structures". 

a!p»ro»%£S^m n^^^ipH^to'ri^^^ shouW be 
er^uraged. There is a ni»d to consider those areas where 
privato sector R 4 D coukl t» justified as well as basK: 
research the Government may wish to encoun^e. 

(d) Educatton : A complex area as R -t- P is co-produ<^ wjth 
eSSSSon (eg In Universities). There Is a need to identify and 
iustify the extent to whk* non-fi©propraDle rwearcn is 
undmken in universities and tfie t^is^ on whteh such 
institutions shouW be able to compete for contract 
research. 

DISCUSSION 

The New Zealand Treasury position is to recognise the rple of innovation 
In economic growth, but it argues that Beatlie's Posltionls over 
simplified and oversteted. Accordirw} to ttie Treasury PpsWoMhe 
corMHJtlon of tedinologteal Innpya&n to ^^no'^^S^ jfj^ P!?^^ 
on "a ¥ven functioning economy". The prime source of econornic grow^ js 
therefore tiie NZ Government's economic policy reforms which provide a 
basis for innovation In the longer teijn. Tiea^ry ^'HSf^"^*™,^ 
Beattie does not actequately recognise the linkMes between ta^nological 

Innovation and economic growth. ^nS^^'JL^n'Xk^S^SSS^^ at 
oroblems In drawing resources towards "rMsarch Intensive activities at 
he expense of "more productive activities in the economy". 
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According to the Now ZwOaml Trei»ury, tt» process^of hjiwaton gow 
mudifurmerthatthes^icaticmoffom^Ran^D. Much im^mlion a 

mutt of processes of small acfeiptations to ex^r^ CHtxn^ to meet a 
l^rceived market need rather than a cor^^uis decision to b!v^ m R and 
D Itself. SmaH scale Mteptations are recogni^ as MnQ very Important 
to economic development as ^ey toke fsmoB on a wktor scale than formal 
resrarch. A key driving tofce In small scale adafHattons aiul inrmatlons 
is the cornpetitive pressures of the market pli^earKll&mHzi^n of 
access to marked. Su^ fs»:tors, Treasury argues, speed the rate of 
innovatton and promote economic growth. 

According to the N^ Zealand Tr^ury. only BeatHe's posHton (d,ii) is 
vaiki • ie. the extent to whtoh R <i> D can t» a;^m)riatBa by tiie enterprise 
attempttrig to innovato. The key poKcy issue in Tr^urys view is to 
kJentify the link between undertoking R and D and appropriating the 
benefits by privato sector initiatives or public poHcy dianges. 



CONCLUSION 

The current debate over New Zealand's vocational education pottoy must 
be intmretod in the context of its weak tec^nokMtoal marnaower base 
and, accordingly, its relathrely low rate of R and D. This is reflated in 
New Zealand's low percenti^ of tsdinotogy-based evports and Its rato of 
economk: growth. While thte is the subject of much disoisston in New 
Zealand McDonald 1985. aOonn^ and Troughton 1986, Stevens 1988) it 
appears mat the key to devetopment in Hm Zealand vocatonal education, 
Rand D. innovation, the development of technology-based exports, and, 
ultimatoly, economte growtii, the fomnulation of a coherent and unified 
phitosopny of technologksal education 
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The Lnpeiatiwest An Owerview 

Vbcatisnal and technical edumticTn in the !>tiiliK>in^. as is 
possibly true in alnost all countries, is designed to xe^nnd to the 
increasing need fcr addaie-le vel t edmioal expertise needed ty the 
as veil as for self-enplfimnt. 

The social and eooooraic conditions viithin whit* Philippine e ducat ion 
operates infringes heavily upon such a response. Reoait develofments 
as veil as research have shown that there are interacting farces at 
mk and Bust be reckoned witii. Fbreraost omng ttiera is the earnestness 
of tte new govenmit under Fiesident Oorazon C. A quino to eradicate 
poverty, br^ about eoonomic recovery and prcnote social justice, 
all at an accelerated pace. On the other hmd, tiiere are forces unleaaed 
during the last two or tiiree decades «hich st^ in the way positive 
action. A deteriorating econony, social confusion, unstable peace 
- these, anong others, have retarded, sonetines prevented, the pm- 
suance of efforts to bring about the needed correct ives. Oi a broader 
cxsntext, certain global prtibleBB have t»ided to aggravate such con- 
ditions. Tl» inbalance of international trade alone has tept the country 
Inporting nom than it is enporting. This is further abetted by an 
unusually heavy external ddrt the servicing of %*iidi draws away nuc*- 
needed funds from the mainstrean of the natitaial economy. 

Wfell-roaning friendly countries have offered assistance, all deeply 
mpreciated. However, there are terras and conditions of such assis- 
tance «hic^, de^te tl» goodwin associated with them, render the 
country nore as an end-user and less as a producer of industrial 
equipnent, products, ai^ services. Vbcational and technical education 
witiiin this context has besi the neans, lAiether <teUberate of inadver- 
tent, foe the furtherance of aich a condition. 

Fterh^, there are advantage such as transfer of technology and 
the triinaings of nodemization. There is a general acc^tanoc of inpor- 
ted technology and oonhodities as, in fa ct, F il^inos find it easier 
to buy and consims inports nore than local prtxJucts. 

There are earnest efforts to c ut x ecl this, amosig ndiifh is the 
Buy-mipino MovCTMit. But even the head of this movenent admits ^hat 
si«h locally-proajoed i^^jliances as refeigerators nust not be made 
to appear they contain looally-flode conponents. 



What Research Says 

What does research say about the role of vocational educatixMi 
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in coping with sudti social and economic situations as these? 



First of all, a seoich for studies on the 8i^;^ct x«vealfid the 
critioal pwity of xelevant xeseacch in the Philippines. Much of 
the available litezature on vDcational education is fzoRi ^iroBd. 

In a survey of major zeseazches on P h i lipp ine education since 
1924, the writer Sound only one that dealt directly tdth vooational 
e&ioatioQ, nanaly, tiie t to ss e r study of 19^ Mxii pnaduoed a general 
zeixjrt on vocational education at ti» tine. It praposed nsasuzes to 
inprove various mpects of vocational edu ca tio n. (Elevazo, Aurelio, 
Education*^ IteseanA in tte F *^^<rp*«^. Mmilas Uhesoo Itetional Conmis- 
sion, i965n Other studies are pHnarily those undertkra after the 
passage of the Education Jtot of 1982 «hich mandated the creation of 
the Bureau of Tecimical and Vtacatiflnal Btoation witliin the then Ministzy 
of Education, Culture and shorts. Prior to this, technical and vocatio- 
nal education vos fzagmBotadt node education at the first levi^, cur^ry 
vocational subjects at tlie ^oondazy level, «id a m a rgB f ^x mcA of tech- 
nical courses at the tertiazy le^ in pi:Sslic and private colleges, 
ranging from beauty culture to electronics and, lately, oosputer lite- 
racy ffivl progzaraning. Gcaduates oonpete eRpLoymait in the insuf"- 
ficient raiitoer of available jobs in business, intotry, «id govezn- 
menti the more enterprising se^ enployment abroad. They constitute the 
country's nm^poHer escort. (Abella, ftanolo, Bcpwrt of Filipino Mmpotgr, 
Mtiniiai Institute of labor and HsB^ower Studies, Ministzy of L^xsr). 

Vpaa its establistent, the Buzeau of Technical and Vocational 
Education (BTVE) girded itself to oope with the tasksassigned to it, 
namelys 

a. Ftonmlation of ptlans for t echnical-vocat ional-level mar^nwer 
goals and zeguizements; 

b. CoxSuct studies and formulate, develop and evaluate all post- 
secondary technical-vocational programs, aid zeconmend the 
necessary educationnl standante for such pzx^gramsi mid 

c. Develop m n ifflilffT desigis and pri^iaze instrmticnal materials, 
... t^gzade tte quality of teaching and non-teaching staff, 
and fonwilate guidelines to inpzove the physical plant and 
e^iipnent of post-seoondazy vocational-technical schools. 
C^The EAication Jtot of 1982," in the MECS Jouznal Supplewmt , 
Febniazy 1983). 

The studies undertaken by the Buzeau durii^ its five-year existence 
so far have concezned (1) curricular zeview, (2) regional consulta- 
tions, (3) a school mapping surv^, (4) profile analysis of senior 
hi^ school studtacits, (5) piiblic hearing to rationalize technical 
and VDcaticnal education, (6) relating BTVE vith secondary vocatiiwial 
education programs, (7) development of standards for the 1-2 year tech- 
nical courses in agriculture, trades, fishing, czaftsman^up. and non- 
traditional courses (DECS Order No. 60, s. 1986), (8) comrdssioning 
of an expert group to develop and measure ndnimum standante for T^h- 
nical and Vocational Education, (9) study to establish a national net- 
work of TVE schools, (10) preparation of the Technical-Vocational Act, 
now being considered by Oongzess, (11) inventory of Uvestock in agri- 
cultural schools and colleges. (12) development of a tesAnical- 
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ifQcational noraial o£ intanation, (13) survey of technioal-matignal 
zefexme natarials, <14) stu^ of qnnllficwtinn stondanb* hiring 
procedures, salary, and other sequixerasnts in selected industries in 
Itetro Manila, (15) cataloging of thesis and dissertations (1977-1S87), 
(16) survey of gqricultunil , in&strial, aid service establishnents, 
and (17) estdblislinait of liniiBges betMees technical-vooational institu- 
tions aoA industry, the Departnent of Trade and Industry, and the D^oart- 
iient of Ubor and afOosnent. (Estsban. FBdro, "Fhlliepiness Researdi 
and DBvelopoent in TedmioBl and ^Aaoatlanal Bduoatioa," 1989| sid Guiang, 
Alccstis, "Research-Cdsited Dsvelopnents in Technioal-Vocational Blucft- 
tlan," 1989). 

Started in 1987, there is a csontiiming assessment of tecdmioal- 
vDcational institutions idth a view to the further t^gsading of their 
shops, facilities, l aborato ries, faculty, and other zesouroes. 

In general, the foregoing studies reveal evidence of a lack of 
isixsLtanoe given to vocational and tednical e du ca t io n prior to 1982, 
but an aBB r g en oe of aMsrmss of its iofxirtsice to national developnent 
after that. Its place in Philippine education has just been oonfimed 
by the Secretary of Bflucation, Culture and S|3orts «A)o stated during 
the culmination oereoonies for the recently oooplBted Technical and 
Vocational Education Project (TV^) that "the to the solution of 
tte national problens of poverty, o^iXpynent and social justice is 
technical and vocational education." This eloquently reflects the 
new mood of the new educational leadership idiich is evidently suiportivB 
of strengthening this sub-system of Philippine education. 



pgrfornteUMje Assessnent 

In an assessment of perfonnanoe recently made -by the Office of 
Planning Service. EECS, the following major accoBplishments during 
the assessmait period of the first year of the Flve-Year DevelpEinent 
Plan (1986-1987) were notedi 

a. An increase in the mirtier of schools (194 in 1985-86 to 208 
1986-87, and an increase in enrolment from 180,051 in 1984- 
85 to 235,000 in 1986-67. This is indicaUve of a new shift 
of interest in technical-voca t io n al education! 

b. Curriculum revision in all areas; famiilation of new poli c i es 
find st^wSttcdSf 

c. staff development tioxxsgh national and intemational training 
programsi find 

d. Establishnoit of new st^^xsrt mechanism througjh affiliation 
with technical and vocational education-relation organiza- 
tions. (Office of Planning Servioe, An Assessment of the 
First-Year Htplencntation of the Wediuro-Terra Plan (1987-1992), 
January 31, 1988. 



Ctantinuinq Problems and Needs 

It must be pointed out, however, that there continue to be 
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fundoiental pzoblom and needs that have yet to be fully addzmed by 
Ue tedmical-vDoatiflnal effort, de^te tin iniicessivB perfoaaanoe 
of the T^P. 



The foregoing problems and needs emezgad basically fron eiqperiffitce, 
althoi^b cursory zesearcii had provided evidence to corzoborate their 
VBlidityt 

On the need for a closer natch 

The Rcst acute ndsaatcii is between Umb output of a cuzziculuii 
psedaBlnantly oriented to acdezn inAstry and the aanpoMsr demand 
of the national policy of zural-based indistrializatian. Sudi 
nw^oMer denand is in terras of the need for expertise that could 
produce industrial goods and ooBBodities from the pro&icts 
of agriculture end Ite country's vast natural resources in i ts 
forests, mines, rivers, lAkes, kbs, «id so forth. Fbr emplfi, 
the country continues to eoipoct coconut copra idiose prices are 
ironically detenained abroad. Ags^based indurjtrialization mans 
developing a capability to manufacture refined coconut oil into 
foniB needed in producing industrial products mjch as so^ and 
detergoits, perfuns and laadicines. Uider present ciranstanoes, 
the country aqxarts copra at very low prices anA tiien inprart goods 
produced from it at fantastic prices. Hence, the balance of tx^pde 
ffiid the balance of paynents remain negative in favor of the in&ffi- 
triali^ countries which continue as our primary trading partners. 

What aggravates this situation is the persuasive inpositicn 
by donor countries which, in their desire to inproue vocational 
education, have tended to help inpcove the curriculun, training, 
and research, all of which are heavily oriraited to the develx^ment 
of skills and attitudes that make the country undbay impendent 
on their iwkas tries. The most reoent exanple of this is the newly 
CTnplgl^ Technical and Vocational Btoatian Program (TYEP) which 
was provided witi) a siAstantial pcp^ct loan and a corresponding 
goverment support counterpart for 5-1/2 years. The project deve- 
loped what is kaom as the ZspcDved Bost-Secondary Industrial 
Tedmical in such areu as electronics, mechanics, refri- 

geratioo/airoonditioning, welding/fabrication , wd civil/cons truction 
trades. Eguiinent for these learning areas are almost all inportad. 
This neans that, to maintain them in good r ppnir , wb must ke^ 
inporting ^aare parts from other countries. Iftiile it may be ar^ied 
that the development of skills in these learning areas may also 
contribute to agro-industrial develppmrnt, the argisient caraiot 
be sustained if there is no c o Lr espond ing effort in developing 
»3ch in&jstries, in the first place* 

Agriculture, the country's primary source of economic proA»- 
tion, continues to be maned by fazmars vaho are poorly trained 
and the introduction of agricultural technology has beaj very sto. 
There aze a f ew farmers i«ho harvest over a hundred cavans of rioe 
per hectare, big faenana and pineapple plantation owners, big poulty 
zaisers, and foreign-«UK»rted fish and prawn farmers, but the 
production of industrial products fron their outputs is relatively 
negligible, and such production continues to be under predominantly 
foreign-owned corporatiwis which have been granted franchises to 
operate huge tracts of land and sea resources. A few have set 
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up canning factories licensed by imilti-nationaX corpora- 
tions. There is also the nagging problem of the lack 
of confidence on the part of expatriate experts of the 
multi-national corporations towards Filipino expertise, 
in^liedly blaming the Philippine educational system 
of vocational education as being incapable of producing 
needed skills. 

Entrepreneural Education 

The medium-term plan for 1987-1992 has explicitly 
embodied the policy of entrepreneural education. This 
concept is addressed to the problem of uneiiq>loyed educa- 
ted, and the practice of training young people only 
for enqployment in existing or stipulated jobs. ( Medium- 
Term Philippine Develoixnent Plan,. 1987-1992. ppT 6- 
14, para. 4.1.4} The idea is to equip students, parti- 
cularly those in technical and vocational education, 
with skills needed to enable them to establish their 
own income-generating enterprises, and how to make such 
enterprises grow. This is a new kind of skill which 
calls for the development of interrelated skills, at 
all levels, including management. 

♦ 

Existing conditions, however, provide a relatively 
unfavorable climate within which small entrepreneural 
enterprises could be developed. Experience has shown 
that such enterprises have had to contend with compe- 
tition from the established bigger ones. Inexperienced 
entrepreneurs have tended to back out and gradually 
sell off their enterprises. 

It is the Chinese community in the country which 
has succeeded in training their own people to become 
successful entrepreneurs because the Chinese have a 
mutual support system among themselves, and there is 
a built-in flexibility in the manner in which they 
manage their enterpises. By and large, the Chinese 
entrepreneurs are trained in their own schools, and 
they keep to themselves their own trade secrets. 

There is also the problem of marketing. Local 
products do not enjoy a level of patronage as high as 
that accorded to imported products. Somehow, the psy- 
chological make-up of the Filipino buyer has pre-disposed 
him to giving more value to those that are ii!5>orted 
from abroad. The net effect of this is the lack of 
capacity on their part to enploy better skilled man- 
power- Thus, the problem is cyclical in nature because 
local enterprises cannot employ better skilled workers 
that cannot produce better quality products which demand 
relatively low prices. 

The Need for Productivity Education 

As already mentioned, Philippine education is general- 
ly consumer-oriented. There is a need to develop produc- 
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tivity consciousness. Goveminent itself has been alarmed 
by the low productivity of government en^loyees. Hence 
the campaign for productivity at work. 

These problem has its roots in the kind of educa- 
tion that has been instituted at the turn of the century 
during which teachers, books, equiiwient. and other 
school paraphernalia were all i«?>orted. The American 
colonizers, with all their humanistic fervor, considered 
it proper to superii^>ose into the existing mode of thin- 
king an orientation that would make the Philippines 
a potential market for western ideas and commodities. 
So successful was the effort that today anything made 
in the United States is considered high quality, and 
people think they have a higher social status if they 
can afford to buy inq>orted goods. 

There is a semblance of abundance and modernity 
in the big department stores, and in the affluent resi- 
dential villages of the rich and middle-income families 
in Metro Manila and other urban centers of the country. 
This facade of affluence and modernity belies Ithe depri- 
vations and sufferings of the greater majority of the 
people many of whom have incomes below the poverty line. 

Technical and vocational education needs to address 
itself to the development of skills not only for the 
modem sector of society but also for the greater number 
of people so that their capability to derive income 
from resources available to them would increase. This 
means that technical and vocational education must 
address itself to making farmers better farmers, fisher- 
men better fishermen, and so forth, and gradually develop 
a capability for them to establish their ovm industries 
for manufacturing industrial products from their raw 
products, so that they would command more competitive 
prices. 

Low Regard for Blue Collar Jobs 

This is one of the attitudes of young people that 
militate against technical and vocational education - 
Hence, the attractiveness of technical and vocational 
courses has been relatively weak. Unless forced by 
circumstances, many students do not willingly enter 
into technical and vocational studies. There also 
appears to be a relatively lesser dignity of those who 
enroll in vocational courses in relation to these who 
are admitted in academic programs. The general notion 
is that those who are bright and intellectually gifted 
deserve to pursue degree programs, but those who are 
less in doubt must be satisfied with technical and 
vocational courses. It is reasonable to expect that 
there are many students of tech/voc programs who have 
merely drifted into them for not having any other choict? r 
wore forced by circumstanccn . 
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Such a condition needs to be chansed. Tech/voc 
education itself must demonstrate that, in the first 
place, there is a future in technical/vocational educa- 
tion. Its graduates must be of such quality as to be 
able to command respect from their en^loyers or are 
able to succeed in their own business ventures. Until 
such tins, the general tendency will continue to be 
for students to aim for white'" collar jobs in some air- 
conditioned office. 

It is encouraging that during the last two years, 
there has been an appreciahlpi Incteaso in the mntoer of 
students in certain areas of technical-vocational educa- 
tion. If the trend must l» maintained, job opportu- 
nities for tech-voc graduates must be increased, and 
the climate for new entrepreneurs must be improved. 

Inadequate Science and Mathematics Education 

There are certain aspects of technical and vocational 
education which require a relatively high level of skills 
in science and mathematics. Electronics and computer 
education, for example, are among such areas. Available 
research has shown that the level of knowledge and skills 
developed by science and mathematics education remain 
to be short of expectations. Hence, there is today 
a great deal of effort to strengthen science and mathe- 
matics education at the first and second levels. There 
is a massive retraining oi: teachers, and textbooks are 
being updated. Science laboratories are also being 
improved. 

It is expected that this effort will improve the 
quality of students not only for the profession but 
also for the technical and vocational trades. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This project vas funded by m Rural tfoB»n's Access Grant, through the 
Departaent of Primary Industries and Energy. It exanines the key 
factors which affect Mture aged rural woaen's access to tertiary 
education and In particular to TAPE and how these factors have been 
dealt with in successful progress. The special needs of 
disadvantaged groups wre considered in separate chapters. 

Rural woaen have a tradition of putting their needs last, after those 
of their husbands and children. They tend not to be assertive in 
their requests for their rights. This coupled with their distance 
fr^ urban pollcy-oakers, has nade this group aloost Invisible to 
those detemining educational prograns. 



HETH(HX)LOCy 

. A network was developed of rural women, those involved in 
providing educational services for then, and ottiBt researchers 

in the area. Group interviews were arranged througjh this 
network. 

. Calls for subaissions to the project were widely circulated to 
obtain more first-hand infomation. A total of 187 responses 
were received representing over a thousand rural women. 

Interviews in person and by telephone were also conducted with 
TAFE staff Involved in the provision of education for this 
group. 

. Visits were nade to eight successful TAFE courses for isolated 
rural women to observe the programs in action and interview 
participants and staff. 



Relevant literature was reviewed including course evaluations, 
newsletters, government reports, journal articles and books. 



FINDINGS 



There are a number of key issues in the education of Isolated rural 
women: 
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Major barriers to rural wonen's participation In tertiary education 
are*. 

. physical distance conpounded by Isolated and often unnade roads , 
the high cost of petrol and lack of public transport; 

. tiae for this travel, the need to fit in with school timetables 
and seasonal faming pressure times; 

. child-care for pre-schoolers and after school care for older 
children. Often there are no child-care facilities In snail 
communities and no nearby neighbours; 

the low value our society gives to the unpaid work traditionally 
done by women. Consequently many women underestimate their 
skills and aptitudes. This frequently reduces their confidence 
to return to study. Similarly, rural communities are often more 
traditional in categorising work as 'mens* or 'womens* and those 
wwnen who undertake non- traditional wrk or training may be 
criticised or ridiculed; 

an emphasis placed by many country people on practical skills 
rather than theory and a concept that tertiary study is not 
relevant to their lives. This can lead to women feeling that 
study could be seen as an affectation and separate them from 
their social group. 

the stereotyping of TATE as a •male organisation' . Many mature 
age rural women will not consider that It has much to offer them 
\inless a *%raman friet^ly* environment is developed and marketed. 

The needs of isolated rural women are: 

to move into non- traditional areas of agriculture as the nature 
of farming changes and becomes more dependent upon technology 
and less on physical strength; 

to supplement farm earning by off -farm work or other 
entrepreneurial work due to the rural recession; 

for courses in both traditional and non -traditional areas as 
many look at ways of earning nwney or supplementing family 
Income in areas such as dressmaking; 

for courses which provide the option of formal assessment and, 
where appropriate, articulation into, or credit towards, more 
advanced courses; 

for time to be allowed during the planning stages of programs to 
research potential emptwment areas, including viable 
entrepreneurial actlvltieS-<4xlch students could undertake. 
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Ways of pvercomlng the barriers and meeting needs Include: 

comiunlty Involve^nt. Potential students should be represented 
In decision awklng at all stages of the program. The conaunlty 
should *own' Its program by defining Its own needs and 
participating In decisions as to how best these could be met and 
^t should be offered - where, when and by whoa; 

bringing the prograa to the wosan, whether locally such as In 
halls or schools or by distance edtication; 

providing an opportunity for human Interaction and the sharing 
of aducatlonal experiences through tutorials, Interactive 
technology etc; 

. woiten-only groups, designed for and by women which provide a 
supportive environment while the women gain skills and 
confidence ; 

. gainings the most from the limited resources by avoiding 
duplication of programs and resources provided by other 
educational and community organisations. It Is Important to 
co-wperate vith existing community networks at all stages; 

flexibility and choice In courses offered to rural women as 
there are fewer potential students to fill specialised courses; 

. making available subsidised chlld-care for all students who need 
It; 

making available detailed Information about courses. This 
Information should relate the courses to rural women's Interests 
and experiences. 

Rural Aboriginal women want: 

to be taught the skills which will enable them to manage their 
own lives and communities; 

. to participate at all stages of developing their programs - they 
do not want to be * given' a program; 

. their own women to be given the skills and opportunities to 
teach the coiurses targeted for Aboriginal women; 

programs to be delivered to them where they are, not to have to 
leave their communities; 

special support for Aboriginal women who are not living in 
communities or oust leave them to attend educational 
institutions. 
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RECOHHENDATIONS 

The following recomaondatlons were made In th« report: 

Subsidised chlld-care be made available for all students who 
need It at all TAFE colleges. For courses organised by TATE at 
other venues It should b« provided through other means such as 
mobile child-care or family day-care. 

. A percentage of positions in all programs for which there is 
likely to be demand from rural women be held to allow country 
people extra time In which to apply. 

. Central planning pay particular attention to resources for those 
groups who are not being catered for adequately in mainstream 
provision. 

Programs for isolated rural wM»n include, as far as possible, 
self -paced learning and a wide choice of electives to cater for 
individual differences In ability and interests. 

Programs be based, as far as practicable, on the expressed 
wishes of the students and the coimnunity. 

Training be offered to rural women in as wide a variety of 
vocational areas as practicable including both traditional and 
non- traditional areas. 

. Time be allocated during the planning stages of programs to 
research potential en^lojroent areas, including viable 
entrepreneurial activities which students could undertake. 

During programs for Isolated rural women ongoing contact between 
participants be fostered to enable them to maintain their own 
supportive network. 

TAFE, as far as possible, bring its courses to rural students 
wherever they are, rather than expecting them to come to TAFE 
colleges . 

Research be undertaken into informal learning centres in which 
TAPE Is involved and TAFE non-vocational courses to discover 
their effectiveness as bridges Into employment or more formal 
education. 

All TAFE colleges ensture that a complete listing of their 
externally offered courses be available on a readily accessible 
data base. 

A women's access co-ordlnator be appointed in each country 
region nationally, to facilitate rural women's access to TAPE. 

All TAFE curricula, as a precondition for accreditation or 
reaccreditatlon, be made gender inclusive and reflect women's 
and men's needs in both content and delivery. 
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When courses are provided for rural coonunltias, ropresentatlvas 
of those coaminities participate In all significant decisions 
about the content, delivery , venue and (i^n appropriate) 
staffing of the prograa. 

Courses designed for isolated rural special access groups, or 
vhieh have enrolled students frwa special access groups, be 
eligible for a special grant if this is needed to cover the cost 
of hiring transport for tliese students. 

Vhemver prograos are developed for isolated rural wosien, 
representatives froo any specially disadvantaged groins in the 
coBBunity to be served participate in decision making and be 
consulted at all relevant stages of the prograffls' design, 
developront as^ operation. 

A series of monographs be vfritten to provide information for 
TAf% staff about the backgrounds and issues relevant to specific 
special groups and ways successful TAFE programs have approached 
these issues. 

Additional non-contact time for professional development, 
comnmi^ liaison and support services be allocated to lecturers 
whose classes contain students from specially disadvantaged 
groups of isolated rural vraen. 

Special efforts, including designated funding, be made to 
encourage Aboriginal vimwn to lecture in, and contribute to, 
every stage of courses run for rural Aboriginal women. 

Before any coturse for isolated Aboriginal vmaen Is developed the 
views of the potential students be sought and used as the basis 
for determining what is to be offered, how and by whom. 

Planning of courses designed for Aboriginal women include some 
means of ensuring that they are not isolated froa their support 
group. Additional funding to be provided for this purpose. 

Module courses be developed for the certificates in health and 
child-care suitable for Aboriginal women to study under 
qualified supervision in their own communities. 

All TAFE courses provided for Aboriginal women be regularly 
monitored to ensure that they are responding effectively to the 
present and likely future needs of the conmunlty. 

Vhenever non- Aboriginal TAFE teachers are to work with 
Aboriginal women they be given pre -service education about 
Aboriginal society and values. This should be designed to 
encourage them to be open to the different values and society in 
an Aboriginal coimninity so that they can work HiSh rather than 
for the women. 
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Vhmi daelslons «r* b«lng OAda about th« provltloiit location, 
staffing, currleuluB or l^loaantatlon of coursos for Aboriginal 
woaan, iOwrlglnal wonan ba aetlva partlelpaata at all atagaa. 

Claarly not avary aducatlonal deaand can ba aat. Prioritiaa will 
bava to ba dataXBinad. Not only jOmt la offarad but bow, i^an, i^ra 
and by «hoa ara kay laauaa. oi tkm atrongaat aaaaagaa tJimt caaa 
froa rural voaan all ovar Auatralla • froa Aberlglma, aigranta, 
man on fains and In laolatad comunltiaa la that thay want 
cnmnmity participation in daclslMis and proeassaa at avary rolavant 
staga of tha daval^nant of couraas for lAiloh thay ara a target 
group. Ihara la a naad for daar pathways for participation by 
cMBmnlties in this decision making. 

For rural woaan to aeceaa tertiary education thay wast be able to 
identify with it. and have a aanaa of ewnerahlp of lAat la provided 
and hew it U provided. Thla will require a two-way exchange of 
Infonation, baaed upon respect for ti» suny different life styles 
and valuea of rural w«san. While woaen's courses are under- resourced 
and their needa for appropriate teaching aethods, curricula, 
child-care and tlne-tabllng are largely unfulfilled It Is not 
surprising that aany rural woaen feel that their needa are not being 
net equitably. 

OtM reeult of Increased cooounlty participation would be to aake 
prograas aore * rural woaen friendly' - that la aaterials provided 
would be gender inclualve and use ex«^les and role aodela relevant 
to rural woaen. It would also aean that fr«i the vary conception of 
the prograa, isauea such as content, tiao-tabllng and child-care 
would be planned according to the needa of the target group. 

The full report on dila project: Overcoming distance: Isolmtrnd 
rural vwoen's access to TJiFE natitmally la available fron Nelson 
Vadsvorth. PO Box 4725. Melbourne, Vic 3001. 
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m maxam nm 

XlualBtda 0. 
f acaXty Gonttiluuit 
Colmte Pl«a Staf e eoll«s« 
For TtcluilclaB Bducatloa 



TiM idMlin in Plato's atafeaMiit that "aaii is a dlffaraaca 
Whlcli Mkaa no dlffaraaca** iMa teas a caatral tliaaa of aoaaaa 
■ovaatata* VhUa muh ha» baaa vrlttaa aad raad» aald aod teazd, to 
ayllft iraaaa pUsbt. all tbaaa saaa to aafa Up aMvUa 
co&aldariag tlia cosdltloa of wnaa in tralaiag and mgHoywrnat, la Mat 
coaatrlaa today. 

Tradltloaal aad orsaaisatloaal tanlara do aot only accooitt for 
thla atatua of wraaa la aoclaty, teit tliay oltlaataly affact tlialr aalf 
coBcap£*aa mil. ^Vs^oaatlyt a voaaiia aalf-concapt uoald aitlsAta 
or rahaMa poaaiUlltiaa of Imt advaacaaant. Ifeam aaad to ovareoaa 
thaaa terrlara aad laprova ttelr aalf-coacW la tlaa. 6* A. 
Ktlly» la Ilia pararaal tfonatrucV thaory ladlcatad that tha coaatmct 
pattara of a parsoa la a vital factor ia datandatag potaatlal 
aaccaaa/failara la aqy flald of a^aavor (Bvaaa* 1987} • Zt la with 
thla Idaa la alad that thla raaaarch was coacalvad. 



THB sum AHD ITS mUBHORK 

Thla ati^y, vhlch was llaltad to 139 uma (MB-soparvlaery 
aad aaparvlaory poaltloaa) aaployad la tachalclaa ralatad occupatloas 
froB ft coaatrlaa la tha Aala PMlflc ragloa la soaght to flad 

aaawara to thraa qaaatloas, aaaolyt 

1) What la tha parcalvad laval of aalf-concapt of woaan 
tachalclaaa? 

2) Vhat parsonal and vork ralatad factors ara asaoclatad with 
tfOBsn tachnlclaas salf-concapt? 

3) Uhat ara tl» problaas and training aoeds of woaan 
tachaldans? 



In thla atttdyt salf - coi^apt rafars to a woaaa tachalclaa* a parcalvad 
and attach^ valaa to iMrsalf aa ladlcatad hy tha aggragata aaaa of 
har parcalvad capability, aaplratloo aad gaadar aqa^Uty. It la 
furthar coi^alvad that idilla aalf-coacapt la tha outpat of a woaaa* s 
Ufa loag lataractloaa with har aavlronBant. It alao aarvas aa a vital 
Input to har potaatlal futara. 

To oparatloaaUsa tte abova coocapt a quaatleaaalra was dava- 
lopad, drawing Itaa contaat froa ralatad Utaratara aad a alallar 
oplBloanaira aaad darlag a praUalaary aarvay by tha author. SaapUng 
was gaadar aad work spaclf Ic - - oaly woaaa oployad la tachalclaa 
raUtad actlvltlaa Uka Inapactloa aad cootrol, laatallatloa aad 
oparatloB* rapalr aad aalataaaaca* astlaatlag aad dr«wlag» tastlag 
and asaaaraaaat* coUaetloa aad craaaalcatloa of laforaatloa* troabla 
ahootlng. prodnctloa pUaalag. daslga, davalopaant aad aodlflcatloa 
wara daaalfUd aa tachalclaaa. Oaaerlptlva aad lafaraatUl tasta 
wara aaad to aaalysa tha sarvay data. 
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Tilt profile of tin non-snporviiorT oraplo is doscrlM «• 29 
yotro of agOf olaslo* with 6 yoort osporioMo in thm Job* coaplotod 
poot Mcondaxy odticAtloa and bat tttonM em trtialai coartt. Sba 
naata to kttp litr job» oarBa OS$iee.9/aoBtlit praftrt a aala 
aapacvlaor* la not iavolvtd la butlMaa/ooauBlty actlvitj. If 
■arriad, hn Iraaband prafara that aha vorha to contribiita to tha 
faally Ibcom. 

CMparatlvaly. tha charactarlatie pxof ila of tha avparvlaory 
cattfory la daacrlbad aa 36 yaart oldt aarrlad, with 6 yaara of 
oaparlanca In tha job* craplattd a 4-yaar coataa, and haa attaodtd O-l 
training couraa. Sha alao winta to kaap bar job» aamo a aalary ranga 
of USD 72 to 1,387 (Slagapora). dooa not cara aboot tha tax of 

har iaatdlata boas, and it Involvad in commity actlvitiaa. Bar 
htttband doas not inttrfara with har dacialon to work. 



On Self - Concept 

In a acala of 1 (loweat) to S, the level of ttlf concept of 
noaen techniclana in the »>n-aiverviaory (X - 3.7«) and anperviaory 
(X- 3.81) catagorlea la average. Vhile the aupervitory category 
iodicatat a alightly hlghw ■aaaure tha difference la not aignlflcant 
at p< -OS. 

An exaalBation of mn valnaa of the Isdicatora ahews a 
congruence of perceptiona batueen the auperviaory and non-anperviaory 
groapt in tte firtt five higheat valuea of their 8elf-coi»ept. Both 
believe thats 

w»eB conld do aa wich and as nail as sen if given the 

opportunity 

wives should be equally involved in asUag faaily deciaiona 

uomsn should also be involved in politics business and 
other socio civic activitits 

. ifosen have the capability of performing effectivaly 
hoBeaahera *oA professional roles at the aaae tiro 

woaan sl»uld prepare thsMslves to take Bale doainated 
roles in science and techi^lo^ 
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Siailarly, tha two groups alao agree on their perceptiona of 
eqnaUty in taking family reaponsibiUty, gender ttrength. and 
occupational opportunity. 

Taking both aupervitory and non-supervisory groups as one, 
correUtea of perceived self concept were identified at p<.05, sobs 
of theae findinga are: 

. perceived gender eijuality ia Ukely to increaae aa the 
level of education (r.47) and nuaber of training ir.25) 
increaae. 

, aspiration to achieve aerlt award is likely to increase as 
the level of education increases. 
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«(• and «xperi«Be« fwA to ii»fatlv«Iy assoclatad iilth 
■oat aMSttrM of ooU coneopt. 



. ooUry IMVOOM tondo to affoct peoitivaly ipnaaa 
tochnlGiaas parcalvod coneopt of prraotlon (r»26)» 
XoadoraMp (r.32) aad occupatioaal aquaUty (v.3S). 



On Probloaa and Training Hoods 

Tlio tliroo aost fro^oatly indicatod ptt^Um aro uBoviaX 
opportunity for trainins and proaotion, intorforanco of doaaatic 
roaponailiiUtioa with aq^Ioyaaat doaand, and iaado^to nork-roXatod 
Bkilla. 

Wian training naoda iforo rankad. limn tochniciana in tlia non- 
anporviaory poaitiona placod training in wsrk roUtad akill, nav 
and afficiont natlioda of working, and concopta and principlaa iavolvod 
in tlM aatara of tka Job aa tteir priority. Tka aaporviaory group 
indicatod tho aaaa proforaitta, adding aystoaatic parforaanca 
•valuation aa tkair aocoad priority. 



DISCDSSZON 

Soaa iatoraatittg pointa could bo drawn froa tbo findinga of 
tbia atudy. 

Tba profilo abova aa in^oquacy of training for uoaaa 
tacbniciana. Tbia ia aunwrtad by tbair daia tbat training 
opportunity ia diatributod una^ally. at tba advantaga of tbair aala 
couatorpart. If training tonda to iaprova tteir aolf - concept aa 
abewn in tbia atudy* tban policioa ralatad to training of voaan soon 
to naod furtbar raaacaaination. 

Voaana rolo aa broadwinaar ia racognisad by tbair buabanda in 
botb aai9la groupa. A world aurvoy in 1989 au^wrtad tbia* roporting 
tbat 1/4 of boaaabolda aro "da facto** ba^od woaan i^w aro tbo sola 
aconoaic producara (Sivard. 1985» p. 11). 



Tba parcoivod lavol of aolf - coiiKopt of woaan tocbniclans 
algnifiaa a pnaiiaing imto. Tbay baliavo tbay could porfora 
tr^itionally aala aaaignod roopeaaibilitiaa afficiantly if givon tba 
cbanco botb at bona and at work. Vitb boao raaponaibilitioa 
intorforing witb tboir work daaaiula* and tbair ocoaoaic rolo gradually 
rocognisod. atructural arrangraanta in tboir placoa of work aa wall aa 
proviaiona to aanaga boaa^-work intoracting difficultioa would onhanca 
woaona productivity. 

Bducational qualification rocordod a aignificant aaaociation 
(r.47) witb tba coMopt of gondor oquality. Tbia vnlua mat not ba 
ovorlookod. Spocial a^oworing acbeaas to upgrade woaana education 
noada added attention, and tbia would conaei|oently affect tbeir 
aspiration to porfora better. 



A quit* alanlnii flndliif i» iBdlc«t«d liy thm •••oclation of 
•8* antf MptriMiGt vith aon aMtunt of Mlf-€«ae«pt. It «ppMrs 
tiMt WMMB tMlmlciaBS «!• and MpwUBca IncrMM tlMlr Iml of 
aolf - coitctpt docniMt. This cmild bo teouslit about ^ tli* 
cimmilativa af fact of oxpariaacas In gondor inoquaUty la tlia vnk 
placa ovar tlw yaara. 

9r6blaaa» traialng oaada and Mi * coBcapt ara found to ba 
futtctloaally intanraUtad. Aa ^Otlau and tralnlai naada of voaaa 
tactanlclana ara appsopviataly and aiacaraly attandad tOt aalf - concapt 
would corraapondlBfly livrova. Si^lo paiUativa Maaara ir&U do 
Xittla to prodttca aifnificaat chaagaa la vom tacholclaaa 
participation la davalopaant If titaaa ara at odda with tlia waya In 
Wlilcli tlwy parcalva and undarataad tlia world and tbalr rolaa within 
It. Att^ta to build aalf - confldanca mat bagln with an 
a^ploratlon of an li^vldual'a parcaption of aalf, bar ralatlon with 
otters and tte world. 
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THE ITATE PAPERS 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ITATE PROGRAM PRESENTED 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The Institute of Technical and Adult Teacher Education (ITATE) situated 
in the Haymarket area of Sydney has a major role in the vocational 
education of adults in New South Wales. ITATE conducts courses for 
teachers and trainers working in formal and non-formal situations. 
Students include full-time TAPE teachers, adult community wlucators. 
Aboriginal adult educators, teachers for speakers of languages other 
than English (TESOL) and adult basic education, and trainers in industry 
and the public sector. 

Significant changes in practice have occurred in many of these areas 
over the past few years and this series of papers by ITATE staff 
identifies and critiques some of these changes. 

THE FRAMEWORK FOR PRACnCE 

The increasing awareness of adult learning principles underpins the 
development and implementation of relevant programs to meet the 
specific needs of ITATE's clients in vcK^ational education. At ITATE, our 
students are all adults and most of them are woiking with adults in 
formal and informal teaching situations. Modelling and applying 
techniques appropriate for adults are effective teaching/learning 
strategies and more likely to be directiy transferable to the students' 
work environment. . 

STRUCTURE OF THE ITATE PAPERS 

These papers arc divided into four sections, each section preceded by a 
brief descriptive overview. 

The four sections are : 

Framework for Action 
Innovative Practices 

Research and Evaluation into Innovations 
Future Directions 
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The Framework for Action provides a rationale for the adult learning 
principles applied at ITATE and the application of recent thinking and 
research in these areas. 

The section on Innovative Practices highlights a numlier of teaching 
and learning approaches currently being implemented. These include : 

- activities which rely more on experiential learning 
and reflection techniques, 

- emphasis on communicative and c(K>perative learning, 

- negotiating programs to meet students* needs for 
both groups and individuals, 

- self-directive and contract based learning and 

- developing critical thinking and self-appraisal skills 



The third section discusses the development of a coherent Research 
and Evaluation program. New or emerging organisational structures 
and teaching/learning techniques are being investigated using both . 
qualitative and/or quantitative research designs, reflecting ITATE's 
commitment to research the effectiveness of its innovations. This 
section reports recent research and evaluation at ITATE. They include 
evaluation of programs and critiques of some innovative practices 
including reflection activities using a journal, self-directive and contract 
learning. 

The Hnal section identifles some areas of concern and development 
which have implications for Future Directions. The developing role of 
Oic vocational educator as teacher, scholar and researcher in tiie light of 
changing organisational and political structures is analysed and 
suggestions for appropriate action are provided. 

Discussion on issues arising from tiiese papers and experiential activities 
illustrating the application of innovative practices in adult education 
programs are incorporated in the ITATE presentations at the conference. 



SECTION 1 . FRAMEWORK FOR ACTION 



This section consists of an overview which provides a rationale for 
reflective learning. Scott argues the need for a reframing of adult 
vocational education to enable it to equip teachers to cope with a 
changing social political and economic environment. The framework he 
suggests is a reflective experiential one which concentrates on 
improving professional practice and harnessing theory in this 
endeavour. 

All teachers, Scott claims, need to be aware of various types of learning 
and how each is ap]m>priate in certain circumstances. The way to 
increase this awareness is through 'coaching' in the arts of reflection 
experiential learning and self direction. 

Susan Knights sets reflective learning in its recent histroical context and 
examines both the advantages and difficulties of implementing this 
process in TAPE teacher education. Knights discusses the process of 
reflective learning and suggests reasons for its incorporation as a means 
of dealing effectively with new situations. Extending our experience and 
options by critical reflection is seen as especially appropriate in 
vocational education. 



The papers which follow this section more or less share this broad \^ 
perspective and examine how to achieve the aim of producing self 
directed reflective, flexible practitioners, some of the problems in doing 
so and investigate ways in which vocational teacher education should do 
more in these areas in the future. 
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REFLECTIVE LEARNING AT ITATE 



GEOFF SCOTT 
BACKGROUND 

Adult Vocational Education (AVE) exists in a turbalent technological, 
economic, demographic, social and political environment AVE staff 
must effectively be able to manage constant change in the nature of 
tiieir students, subject content, teaching methodology, program content, 
organizational administrative structures and procedures, funding 
parameters and so on. Recognition of this need is increasingly being 
given in the reaccreditation process in AVE teacher education. 

For example, the Interim Review Conuniltw for the Qiploma of Teaching 
at ITATE in 1988 asked: ^ 

"How will the program enable (teacher education) students to 
understand and accept their role as agents of change?" (Interim Review, 
1988: (V)) 

Overseas the recognition of this need has been reflected in the reframing 
of AVE teacher education as a career long (not front on) process and the 
current emphasis on teachers having to be "aggressive self-directed 
learners" in order to manage career long change (Scott 1988: 9). 
Effective change management is seen to involve a continuous adult 
learning (and unlearning) process. How successful this learning is 
depends not just on the individual but the climate and culture of the 
organization and the local unit in which the individual works (Crandall 
et al. 1986, Fullan and Connelly 1987: 55.1). 

A supportive organizational culture, climate and structure is vital 
because it now appears that much of our significant learning in 
professions occurs not at formal professional development activities but 
informally, on-the-job (Schdn 1983, 1987). Such learning occurs as we 
confront the dilemmas of real life practice, on a daily level. It often is 
supported by seeing skilled colleagues in action, and by informal 
discussions with such people. 

Teacher education has been slow to take account of such issues. At 
ITATE over the past five years we have been experimenting with a new 
way of delivering teacher education which tries to do this. We have 
been trying to bridge the gap between theory and practice, between 
academic and practical knowledge. We have increasingly studied the 
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work of people who have been involved with experiential and self- 
directed learning and those interested in the influence of context on 
leaniing, people like Kolb (1976, 1984), Schdn (1983, 1987), Bond et al. 
(1985), Hunt (1987). We have become particularly interested in 
supporting reflective learning in the practice context. 

We have experimented with new approaches and techniques. At the 
same time we have attempted to refine our understanding of how these 
fit into the broader picture of teacher learning in AVE, to make sense of 
our experiments. 

In our session we will share this em^ging framework (meaning making 
scheme) and seek to model some of our developing repertoire of 
reflective learning approaches. We certainly don't pretend that these 
are the best way to tackle the above change management needs. We do 
believe, however, that they represent a response well worth further 
development. We share our discoveries - not in the hojw that you 
would do as we have done - only that you might be encouraged to 
reflect on your own experience as teacher educators, that we might 
trigger your own thinking and experimentation in the area. 



REFLECTIVE LEARNING FRAMEWORK 

It was John Dewey in 1933, and more recently, David Kolb (1976, 1984) 
and Donald Schdn who have focussed attention on how successful 
professionals approach and handle the dilemmas of daily practice in a 
turbulent environment. They have found that most professional 
training programs operate under a set of "technical-rational* 
assumptions which bear little relationship to the way professional 
practice operates. 

In the practice context things are complex, murky. The unexpected is 
ever present We are constantly faced with dilemmas, with strongly felt 
problems the causes of which are unclear, hidden. Yet in traditional 
training programs influenced by the "technical-rational" epistemology of 
practice (Sch6n, 1983) such problems are assumed to be clear, self- 
evident and context-free. It is assumed that they are amenable to the 
application of set procedures, typically derived from objective, carefully 
controlled scientific research. 

People like Schdn have found that the most successful professionals 
have learnt to be reflective practitioners, people who recognize that each 
situation is unique, that practice is ambiguous and uncertain, people 
whose learning starts with a practically experienced dilemma and whose 
learning ends with action to resolve that dilemma. Here theory and 
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practice are interlocked, here one's stance towards practice and capacity 
to think like a detective Incomes vital. This sort of leamittg contrasts 
sharply with more traditional, academic learning. 

To try to sort out this distinction between types of learning we have 
been helped by tiie work of Jack Mezirow (1978, 1979, 1981, 1984, 
1985, a, b, and c). Mezirow has been strcmgly influenced by Jorgen 
Habemas (1971) and tiie Frankfurt School which has tried to bring 
together the ideas of Marx and Freud. 

Mezirow reminds us that no one type of learning suits all contexts 
subjects, groups of learners. He notes that much of the problem in 
learning programs is our failure to maxdl the most appropriate learning 
approach to the unique context under consideration. Part of the 
problem of professional training in AVE is that a technical rational 
learning approach, eminentiy suited to some contexts, is not suited to all 
aspects of teacher learning. 

Mezirow (198Sa-c) distinguishes between Instrumental (or Technical- 
Rational) Learning, Dialogic (or Practical/Interpretative) Learning and 
Self-Reflective (or self-critical/emancipatory) Learning. Each type of 
learning is uniquely suited to different aspects of social existence and 
each has a quite different learning focus. As a consequence, each 
requires quite different ways of constructing knowledge, implies 
different investigative (research) techniques, different metiiods for 
verifying (checking) discoveries and quite different approaches to the 
organization and support of learning. This is illustrated in Table 1. 

Keeping the 3 types of learning outlined in Table 1 in mind is very 
important. It can help us surface the diffeiem assumptions various AVE 
teacher education staff unconsciously have about the nature of learning 
and what must be done to support it. It can help us decide when 
instrumental learning approaches aifi. appropriate (e..g. in teaching a set, 
fixed procedure like changing a tire on a car); it can indicate when 
dialogic or self-reflective approaches are more appropriate (e.g. in 
considering our stance towards our students, our approach to negotiation 
with colleagues, how we handle situations where things go wrong, how 
we manage our on-the-job and career long learning). 

We hasten to add that Mezirow*s is only one way to distinguish between 
types of professional leamin^^. Mezirow has been most useful because 
he directiy explains why the instrumental learning approaches so typical 
of many teacher education programs seen unable to account for the 
reality of a work context which is ambiguous, unpredictable, in which 
complex human interaction and unsurfaced assumptions and 
interpretations are the norm. 
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So« in our view, a key problem in AVE teacher education is that one 
conception of learning (which has become pi^ular with the rise of Social 
Darwinism and scientific management over the last century) has been 
inappropriately generalized to all teacher learning situations. 
Consequently we have not abandoned instrumental approaches. We use 
these when the issue justifies it But we also have sought to expand our 
less well develoi^ repertoire of dialogic and reflective learning 
approaches in situations where ins&ummtal learning is of little help. 
This is the area of our nuyor experimentaticm. It is this sort of learning 
that best meets the currently identified need for teachers who are 
effective agents of change and aggressive self-directed learners. 

Our students see the relevance of refl^tive and dialogic leandng but 
consistently report that they are quite unused to doing it. They report 
school and previous educational experiences having mainly focused on 
instrumental learning. Hiey want coaching (Joyce and Showers, 1982) 
in the arts of reflective, experiential and self-directed learning. 

It is here that Mezirow's work overlaps with the experiential, self- 
directed and reflective learning theorists (see Brookfield, 1985; Schdn, 
1983. 1987; Hunt, 1987; Kolb, 1984; Boud et al., 198S). Just as we have 
sought to get a mm univmal picture of types of learning, we have also 
sought to see how the woric of the reflective, experiential and self- 
directed leaning the(»ists fits together. This is depicted as a number of 
interlocked cycles of reflection and dialogic learning in Figure 1^. The 
total framework constitutes our definition of reflective learning in the 
AVE teacher education context. 
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What we believe drives the reflective, career long self-directed learning 
of the effective AVE teacher/charge manager is a particular sort of 
stance towards framing one's relationship to practice. Hiis is depicted as 
Layer 1 at the heart of Hgiire I. In our view one's stance is comprised 
of ones values, what Mezirow (1985) calls our ''meaning making 
schemes'*. We believe that there is no objective meaning attributable to 
any particular teaching situation, that, instead, the meaning of that 
reality is constructed using our individual meaning making schemes. 
Therefore we acknowledge that the meaning of the same situation may 
be interpreted quite differently by different people because of this. 
Schdn (1983), along with Dewey (1933) has attempted to describe the 
stance of the reflective practitioner. The following attributes are 
emphasized: 

• A willingness to treat each situation as a u/iique case. 

• Open-mindedness, willingness to listen to feedback and to 
disconhrming and contradictory points of view. 

• A desire to face up to and learn from one's errors. 

• A willingness to experiment, take (sensible) risks. 

• A desire to work in an equal relationship with clients, to woric in 
collaboration with clients and avoid the use of status and power as a 
form of control. 

• A capacity to make a decision and take responsibility for the 
consequences of one's actions. 

• A capacity to suspend judgement. 

Schdn (1983) has noted that such a stance is often discouraged in the 
culture of educational organizations and in teacher education programs 
based solely on a technical-rational epistemology of practice. This is 
because, he asserts, such places encounge notions that the expert knows 
best, that there is one certain, universal answer to problems of practice, 
that objectivity and certainty are important. 

A type of reflective thinking and learning particularly emphasized by 
Schdn (1983, 1987) is Ref1ection-in-Action. This is depicted in layer 2 of 
Figure 1. He distinguishes reflection-sn-action from tiie more tacit 
"knowing in action" which practitioners demonstrate. Whereas knowing 
in action is almost intuitive, reflection in action is more conscious and 
always starts with a dilemma/surprise, a trigger or a need to do 
something because tilings aren't going as predicted, because knowing in 
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action is no longer wwldng. In r^pcmsc to this experiential dilemma 
the effective practitioner moves into an attempt to work out what the 
problem really is, to problem construct, to give meaning to the situation. 
This problem constructi<Hi requires not just the stance outlined in layer 
1 but a repertoire of patterns/exemplars from previous experience with 
which to make sense of the situation. This process typically requires 
"incubation'' as well as conscious reasoning. Often an inteqffetation of 
the situation comes, the pieces fall together. Simultaneously an action is 
implied. The action is carried out and its results evaluated. The process 
is not so much a sequence as a ''dialogue" with the practice situation. 
Reflection in Action can be immediate or can extend over quite lengthy 
periods. 

The Reflective Practitioner according to Boud et al. (1985) also takes 
time out to (formally and informally) Reflect on Experience and to 
reflect on an episode of reflection in action. This is seen to be a vital 
step in the reflective learning process because it is this assessment of 
the experience's net worth (Dewey 1933: 267) which cements what has 
been learnt. Experience alone does not constitute experiential learning. 
Reflection on experience develops the (often unconscious) repenoire of 
exemplars/patterns/meaning making schemes which enable the 
experienced reflective practitioner to engage in reflection in action when 
future dilemmas arise. These patterns enable the practitioner to £££. a 
new situation having some but never all, the elements of an old one 
and consequently to suggest some elements of what might be done to 
resolve it. 

In the cycle of reflection on experience the adult educator consciously 
returns to an experience by flrst speciflcally attending to the feelings 
aroused by it. This can be helped by the use of photographs, journals, 
video recordings, discussion with participants, learning partnerships 
(Robinson et al., 1985). The practitioner then seeks to re-evaluate the 
experience, to determine its net worth, to see how it relates to the 
experiences of others, to wider reading and so on. This making sense of 
experience according to Boud et al. (1985, Ch. 1) involves the use of 
association, integration, validation and appropriation. This increases the 
likelihood that what is experienced and learnt will be used in future 
situations of a similar nature. 

In Layer 4 of Figure 1 the thinking of Hunt (1987) is depicted. He has 
developed a cluster of self-reflective learning experiences which help 
educators to surface and make sense of their implicit "theories in use", 
the theories and assumptions implied in what they do, how they treat 
people situations, their approach to work in general. He proposes the 
use of metaphor to develop a practical language for educators to 
communicate their experiences and to critique their themes in use. 
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Again he finishes the cycle with the practitioner's clarification of what 
might need to be done differently in practice. His woric is similar to 
Mezirow's notion of critical self-reflection. 

AH of the work reviewed so far shows a common pattern identined as 
an experiential learning cycle by Kolb (1976, 1984). What unites these 
interlocked cycles of reflection is the fact that they all start with 
concrete experience (CE), involve reflection on that expoience (RO), on 
attempt to make sense of what has happened (AC) and then to link this 
to pnK;tical ^don. and experimentation (AE). Kolb*s four poles of this 
experiential learning cycle are noted at the ends of the axes in Figure 1. 

SUMMARY 

Adult Vocational Education is seen as existing in a turbulent 
environment. Successful teachers are best conceived of as effective 
managers and agents of change, capable of aggressive self-directed and 
reflective learning. 

This form of learning is distinguished from instrumental (technical- 
rational) learning using a framework developed from the work of 
Mezirow. A reflective approach to learning is seen as requiring a 
speciflc set of teacher education approaches guided by a reflective 
learning framework. This framework successfully accommodates the 
thinking of major reflective, self-directed and experiential learning 
theorists. 

It is this emerging conception of reflective, dialogic and experiential 
learning which will be discussed and modelled at the conference. 

NOTES 

1. A number of studies (e.g. Wideen and Hopkins, 1983 and Crandall et 
al., 1986) have consistently found that the dominant culture in 
educational organizations and teacher education institutions, 
especially the norms of isolation, individualism and the mominance 
of a technical rational view of teaching practice, acts against the 
aggressive self-direction, openness and experientation necessary for 
teachers to survive in the turbulent environment of daily practice. 

2. Tennant (see Scott, 1985: 14) for example, distinguishes between a 
focus on the person or the social environment as the point of 
departure for explaining adult learning theories. 

3. This framework is discussed in detail in Scott, 1987. 
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REFLECTION AND THE EDUCATION OF TAFE TEACHERS 



SUSAN KNIGHTS 

The idea of reflection as a significant element in learning and 
professional practice is one which has received increasing aitention from 
educators during the 1980*s. Several writers and researchers have 
discussed the importance of reflection in the professional development 
of school teachers (for example Zeichner and Liston, 1987 and KorUiagen 
1988) and it seems reasonable, therefore, to ask whether it might be 
equally important in the education of TAFE teachers. First of all it is 
necessary to explore what is meant by reflection in relation to learning 
and professional practice. 

Although John Dewey made a signiflcant distinction between reflective 
and routine action in his 1933 book. How We Think, his discussion seems 
to have made littie impact on the literature on teacher education until 
relatively recently. Dewey deflned reflective action as the active and 
persistent consideration of any belief in the light of the grounds that 
support it and the consequences %o which it leads, and contrasted this 
with routine action which is guided primarily by tradition, external 
authority and circumstance (Zeichner and Liston, 1987 p24). Far more 
familiar to educatois in the 1980's is reflection as it occurs in David 
Kolb's learning cycle, where it appears as a second stage following on 
from concrete experience and leading to the formation of abstract 
concepts and generalisations. 




Concrete experience 




Testing implications 
of concepts in new 
situations 




Observations and 
reflections 




— Formation of abstract 
concepts and generalizations 



The Lewinian Experiential Learning Model Kolb 1984 
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Although reflection obviously plays an important part in Kolb's model of 
the learning process he does not discuss it in detail. Kolb*s model has 
been important in helping to understand and improve the practice of 
experiential learning but it has not increased understanding the 
dynamics of reflection or ways in which it might be promoted. 

In a bwjk whose title includes a useful definition of reflecticm, Reflection: 
turning experience into leaminp. Boud. Keogh and Walker offer a model 
which attempts to describe the stages of the reflection process 
The model has three stages : 

1. returning to experience (what happened?) 

2. acknowledging and dealing with feelings (how do I feel?) 

3. thinking through the implications (what does it mean?) 



The process of reflection 
1985 p36 



Boud et al 




Experience(s) 



Reflective process 



Outcome 
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Although, as the authors point out, the process of reflection is not as 
clear cut in practice, such a description is useful in clarifying what is 
meant by reflection in relating to learning. It is a focussed activity 
involving deliberately turning attention to specitic events, experiences 
or ideas and trying to assess their implications. It may have a variety of 
outcomes such as new perspectives on experience or commitment to 
action but does not necessarily involve a change of perspective. 

Peter Jarvis, in discussing the place of reflection in the process of 
learning gives the following description which, like the Bond, Keogh and 
Walker model, sees reflection as both backward and forward looking, 

"Reflection, in this context, means a process of deep thought both a 
looking backwards to the situation being pondered upon and a 
projecting forward to the future, being a process both of recall and 
of reasoning." (Jarvis, 1987 p87) 

Jarvis points out that the outcomes of reflection are to a great extent 
socially constrained, 

"there is a propensity, in many people, to accept the ideas with 
which they are provided rather than to question them." (Jarvis, 
1987 pll) 

The particular form of reflection which is undertaken with the intention 
of contradicting this propensity to accept given ideas is termed "critical 
reflection". Stephen Brookfleld describes this in the following terms, 

"calling into question the assumptions underlying our customary 
habitual ways of thinking and acting and then being ready to think 
and act differently on the basis of this critical questioning." 
(Brookfleld, 1987 pi) 

This description comes from his book. Developing Critical Thinkers, in 
which he describes the process of critical thinking in stages which have 
parallels in the Boud, Keogh and Walker reflection model but extend to 
acting on the new ideas that have emerged from critical thinking. 
(Brookfield 1987 p25-29). 

The idea of reflection is a critical activity is a strong thread running 
through much of the literature relating to reflection and learning. It can 
be identified in Freire's description of problem-posing education (Freire 
1972), in Mezirow's concept of perspective transformation (Mezirow 
1977) and in Habermas' domain of emancipatory learning (Habermas, 
1979). In Australia it has been most clearly delineated in relation to 
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school teaching by Stephen Kemmts, John Smyth and their colleagues at 
Deakin University. (Kemmis in Boud et al 1985, Smyth 1987). 

So far reflection has been identified as an integral part of the learning 
cycle, as a deliberate process undertaken in order to *'tum experience 
into learning" and as a critical activity which calls into question the 
assumptions underlying habitual ways of thinking and acting. The work 
of Donald Schdn adds another dimension to the concept of reflection. 
Schdn's view is based on his research into the way professionals of 
different kinds act in practice. He challenges the assumption that 
professional practice involves only the application of relevant technical 
knowledge to clearly defined problems. 

"the situations of practice are not -problems to be solved but 
problematic situations characterised by uncertainty, disorder and 
indeterminacy." (Sch5n, 1983 PSO) 

In order to make sense of these problematic situations practitioners use 
a process Schfin calls reflection-in-action. 

"Stimulated by surprise, they turn thought back on action and on 

the knowing which is implicit in action it is this entire process of 

reflection-in -action which is central to the "art" by which 
practitioners sometimes deal well with situations of uncertainty 
instability, uniqueness and value conflict." (Schdn, 1983 pSO) 

This concept of professional practice has challenging implications for the 
professional preparation of practitioners, (including TAPE teachers). 
They need not only to learn a body of knowledge but also to reflect on 
the application of that knowledge in practice. 

"New knowledge is established in the learning situation when 
practitioners bring their knowledge to the situation and reflect upon 
their experience of the situation." (Jarvis, 1987 p96) 

Thus the real basis for professional practice becomes the practitioner's 
personal guiding theory, based on reflection on the outcomes of attempts 
10 apply professional knowledge in different situations. 

If we accept the preceding definitions of reflection and its importance 
for pr ofessional practice then it is clearly relevant to the professional 
pract c: of TAPE teachers. Like other educators they practise in a 
situation of increasing uncertainty and there is no way that either their 
teacher education programs or their previous professional experience 
can supply them with all the answers they will need in the years to 
come. The ability to reflect on the implications of situations in which 
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they And themselves, to choose appropriate strategies and to continually 
re-evaluate and re-formulate the approaches they will use will certainly 
be as important as the more traditional aspects of pedagogical expertise. 



In a paper discussing a possible basis for the reform of teacher 
education in the United States, Lee Schulman proposes a model of 
pedagogical reasoning and action based on extensive observation of new 
and experienced teachers. (Schulman, 1987, pi 8). The model begins 
with comprehension of subject matter, moves on to the transformation 
of subject matter into a design for instruction, then to the instruction 
itself, then to evaluation, then reflection and finally new 
comprehensions. Schulman's description of what happens during the 
reflection phase is as follows: 

"This is what a teacher does when he or she looks back at the 
teaching and learning that has occurred, and reconstructs, re-enacts 
and recaptures the events, the emotions, and the accomplishments. 
It is that set of processes through which a professional learns from 
experience. It can be done alone or in concert, with the help of 

recording devices or solely through memory Central to this 

process will be a review of the teaching in comparison to the ends 
that were sought." (Schulman, 1987 pl9) 

Traditionally teacher education (including TAPE teacher education) has 
concentrated on the first four stages of Schulman's model, subject 
matter, instructional design, practical teaching and evaluation. The 
inclusion of reflection and new comprehensions implies a need for 
changes in the design of teacher education. Schulman supports 
Fenstermacher (1978, 1986) in his contention that, 

"The goal of teacher education is not to indoctrinate or train 
teachers to behave in prescribed ways, but to educate teachers to 
reason soundly about their teaching as well as to perform skillfully." 
(Schulman 1987. P13) 

Schulman does not suggest how this might be achieved but in another 
paper in the same edition of the Harvard Educational Review Zeichner 
and Listen describe an elementary teacher education program at the 
University of Wisconsin which aims to engender the habit of critical 
reflection in its students. The paper not only describes the rationale for 
including reflection in teacher education but describes various methods 
used to encourage a reflective approach. These include diaries, 
classroom observations (by students) and action research projects. 
Further ideas about methods of encouraging reflection are found in the 
Bond, Keogh and Walker book which includes chapters on the use of 
diaries, one-to-one conversation and even computer assisted reflection. 
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Reflection can be an emotionally challenging activity as well as an 
intellectual one (Bond et al 1985, Brookfield 1987) and the idea of 
reflection as an imimrtant aspect of teaching is not always easy tor new 
teachers to accept. Zeichner and Liston (1987, pU) describe the 
difHculties encountered in trying to overcome, 

**the still prevalent attitude among student teachers that time spent 
on inquiry and reflection is time taken away from the more 
important tasks of demonstrating knowledge and skills." 

A report on a mathematics teacher education program in the 
Netherlands which operates on the basis of developing a reflective 
approach indicates that some students had difficulty in operating 
reflectively and that this may relate to their preferred learning style. 
The author suggests that students not naturally inclined to be reflective 
need a great deal of support in the initial stages of a course organised 
around a reflective approach. (Korthagen, 1988 p48) 

It is clear that, however valuable an idea, there is no simple recipe for 
successfully incorporating reflection into a teacher education curriculum. 
Perhaps, in TAPE teacher education we have an advantage since our 
students are mature adults with far more experience of the coniplcxities 
of the world than the school-leavers who still form the majority of 
school teacher education students. Most of our students have initiated 
significant changes in their lives in order to become TAPE teachers and 
this might be seen as a hopeful sign of openness to self-examination and 
reflection. Alternatively some will see that TAPE teachers's life 
experiences simply make them more dogmatic and less open to 
questioning! What is certain is that those of us who are involved in the 
education of TAPE teachers and see reflection as an important part of 
their learning and practice need to model a reflective approach in 
relation to our practice as educators, continually questioning our own 
assumptions, honestly examining the outcomes of our efforts and 
resisting temptations to return to routine action guided primarily by 
tradition, external authority and circumstance. 
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WORKSHOP J 



Theme: Voc»tlon«l Education, Technology and Society. 
Tuesday March 14. 11.00 an; Friday March 17. 11.00 am. 

Adelaide Room 3 



Professor S. Vaks. S. Naaaan Institute for Advanced Studies In 
Science and Technology, Israel. Focaticoial, Science, 
Technological and &agineering- technology Education - Research 
and development aspects. 

Dr. Paul Hager. Senior Lecturer, Institute of Technical and 
Adult Teacher Education, Sydney College of Advanced Education. 
Vocaticmal Education/General Education - A false dichotomy, 

Colin Ball. Consultant to the Centre for Echicatlonal Research 
and Innovation, Organisation for Econoale Co-operation and 
Development. Paris. Towards an Enterprising Culture: 
Education for an active society. 
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VOCATIONAL. SCffiNCE, TECHNOLOGICAL AND 
ENOINEERING-TECHNOLOOY EDUCATION - 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ASPECTS 



S. Waks 

TECHNION - Israel InsUtute of Technology, Haifa, Israel 
Visiting Professor - School of Electrical Engineering, University of Sydney, Australia. 



Vocalkmal Education - Cbaagjng Faces 

One of the most ancient forms of education is actually MKaflonol iraining, dating 
back to prehistoric periods adolescents learnt the skills of hunting, food-ral^ng and 
housework, mahily by imilaUng their elders. With the entering of technical trades, 
however, mere imitation could no longer be relied upon, so h was replaced by 
apprentice^p. 

Progress in industry and techmilogy intensified further the need for systematic 
training of manpower. This led to the appearance of specialised facilities and 
instituttons stsh as vocational schoob and tecimicBl ccriteg». 

In the earlier days of vocational education the principal objective was aquisltlon of a 
trade, and emphasis was accordingly on fostering of manual dexterity ami mechanical 
aptitude. Development In science and technology, with ttnir effect on all facett of 
life, have tonight the inclusion of theoretical disciplines in the currteulum of 
vocational schoc^. Simtdtii^H^y, these devetopments have narrowed tht gap 
between vocational training &nd science education. This process b sUll taking place 
conUnwusly even In the late eighties. 



Science Education - Basic Fart of Human Culture 

In science education emphasb b mainly put on orderly thinking and on improved 
ability to analyse and understand physical, chemical and biological pheiK>mena. Many 
scientists and educators advocate the Inclusion of science in the precollege 
curriculum, so it would become a part of the educated adult. Opponents to this 
approach (Shamos, 1988), claim that requiring science cour^ of everyone during the 
formal schooling years, will not produce a scientifically literate society. It is an 
unrealistic, loo demanding criterion to expect overall understanding of science by an 
average layman. The problem lies within one of the intrinsic properties of science 
that makes it very difficult to master, namely its cumulative nature. The resultant 
accumulation of knowledge b being open to continuous reexamination and critique. 
Progress is a characteriidng factor of science. Now a days, at least fourty thousand 
journals v^ich present about one million scientific papers, are pulHished annially 
(Shamos 1988). 

An approach for instilling science literacy in pupils has been suggested by Hirsch 
(1987), a prof!»sor of English, vAio published a list of several thotsand terms «4iich 
a thinking citizen should be familiar with. This technique of fining literacy by 
acquiring a large glo»ary of scientir^ terms, perhaps by rote, or even by recalling a 
brief definition of each, arises serious doubts among science Mlucators. There is a 
need for basic understanding of the funciionality that is cau»d by the manipulation 
aiui interrelationship of the various natural factors and phenomena such as energy, 
force, acceleration, field (gravity, electric, magnetic), chemical process or any 
biophenomenon. Not to mention the role of mathematics as the language by which 
nature is analysed, through observations, in a symbolic form, manipulated on the 
basis of logical rules which result in creating new knowledge about the universe and 
arrive to conclusions which lead to the real world, in the form of engineering 
and/or technology. 
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So far. vocaUonal and science education have been discussed iMrkfly. Penetralfam of 
tecimology into daiiy life of most people living on planet earth, has caused a 
nanowing of the pp between vocational and scienM educatton. As a result. 
fccAnelfl^cfll ettacatim emerged as a combination of the two. requiring the fostering 
of both cognitive and instrumental literacy of any regular citizen. 



Tedmob^^ai Educattec - Synthe^ of Vocational asd Sdem Educattoa 

There is mwh more of variety and comprclwnslveness in the term Teehneiogy than 
can be conve^ by a single definition. Theicfcm. it Is not surprteing that siKh a 
definition is hard to find in literature. Many agrw that technology Is not merely the 
"appUance of science", so In action to even a broader (yet one-sentence) 
description, such as Technology Is a disciplined process of isfaig scientific, human 
aitd material resources to achieve human purposes" (Ditchfleld and Stewart. 1987). 
some characterising features relevant lu Jechnology arc listed. These features may 
include details such as: applying himian multkiisclplinary knowledge; skills and 
techniques in the activity of practical problem «cdving; production of an artifact, 
system or proc^ tint might affect people in any aspect of human life.ln any case, 
we fa>ok at technology as a tocfol ^man'rdaied phenommoa - evidently not an 
isolated science-technical process. 

The necessity of any modem society to rely on technology may be one of the 
reasons for the evolving movement. In many countries during recent years, 
towards the inclusion of technology In the general education curriculum. This kind of 
technology education shoukl strive to instill in the pupil mhnxiogy Uteracy, This 
literacy should consist of a comprehensive balanced blend of science-technical 
knowledge, contexts, processes and human values. In this regard, the sciences should 
be the resource of work on on technology, whilst the purpose is to educate cultural 
people who can use t^hnoiogy in MspmuiUt md Imman'-vaUie based manners. 
Thb is one facet of technology cdiKation. aiming at ii»tilling technology literacy in 
all pupils, as potential mm-professional everyday users of technology. Another facet 
of technctogteal education Is concerned with occupational oriented goab. It deals 
with the education of professional workers with aspirations towards personal 
development in techno-practical expert areas in the various economic l^anches - 
industry as well as services. This kind of technological education replaces 
substantially the older forms of vocational edtnation, which vwre mainly motor skill 
focused (robots carry out many of tiiese skills), by integrating more and more 
mental or cognitive ingredients. Here we have the syntiiesis of science education 
with wcational fining. 

This type of technological education is being implemented in Israel for several 
decades on high school populatk>ns. Above 50% of the toul high school students 
are enrolled in the technolc^ical trend. In many countries, the traditional vocational 
education stiKlents are considered to come from the tower achievers, comfmred to 
the pupils of tiie academic trend. With tiie emergence of teclyiological education, 
the cognitive requirements from these students have raised, and in many cases they 
reach the academic standards required to pass matriculation examinations and 
proceed with tertiary education. 

The crucia'. point behind these dewlopments is that technological education {the 
professional oriented) ^ould be considered and recognised as anoiher route of 
secondary and even post high school education, rather than a lower-level one, 
conii.^ai<*i i'A iite theoretical-academic route. This parallel technotogical route of 
education should strive to attract students with high technical intelligence and open, 
for those among them who are capable and interested, ways for professional 
advancement and excellence (promotion track), not less valued by society tiian the 
pure theoretical academic careers do. Special attention, in such a 
technological-oriented curriculum, must be given to appropriate balance with human 
needs, emphasising awareness, perception and responsible valw judgement. 
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While vocational edtKattoa alms at training ddlled laboren for a pretfeieraifaied 
sfwclfic occupatloi* the pmpom of techmsloglcal educatton Is to provkte Inoatf 
science based technical knowledge for enabling the student to adjust more readily to 
the changing occufiatloAal circumstances In the modem t^noloj^ world. Special 
care has to be ufcen by the OOTiculum decision maicers not to tock the firospective 
student within dead end routes thus blocking his future development. The option for 
further education (engineering, sciences or humanities) in university, Is reserved for 
students hi the technological high school route, provided they fulfil the requirements 
and pass the Technological Matrfeulation Examinations (Israel Ministry of EducaUon 
and Culture, 1987). Another possible advancement route for the technological high 
school graduates b further studies Ui engineering technology. 



Engloeering T^hnology Education - Practical-Focused Pr^esskmallsm 

The aim of engineering techntiogy cducatton, which Is basically z post secondary 
process, is to train t^nkal personnel (Technteians and Technc^ists -* l^ctical 
Engfaieers) who ought to serve as a Unk between the academic engineer and the 
practical reality (involving skilled workers and/or automatic manitfactoring). 
There are varkms versions of engfaieerhig technology education in countries around 
the world: TAPE in Australia, engineering Technology in the U.S. or Handasaim in 
Israel. The period of training varies between two and four years, depending mainly 
on the entry level of the students and their final degree (Technician or 
Technologist). 

Engineering technology f(»uses on practical professional tasks involved in 
development, production and mahitenance of technical equipment as well as 
management of industrial processes including, of course, human factor considerations. 
The technologist is sometimes the academic engineer's assistant in design and 
development of new products (building and running prototypes, for instance). In 
other cases he may have quite an autonomous situation - being responsible for 
running a certain production line or mahitenance of operating machinery. A 
Systematic Curriculum Alignment and ^'atch (SCAW) model for determining the 
skills and knowledge required from a technologist at work in a high-tech 
environment (for curriculum updating purposes), has been developed by the author 
(Waks. 1989). 

In any case, decent practical professionalism Is required. It seems that enghieering 
technology is located among the n;ost dynamic professtom, sometimes more than 
engineering itself. The academic engineer deals mostly with planning or designing the 
basic concepts of a desired technoiogical system, for optimal funcllonfdity. The 
technologist Is more engaged hi structures which are supposed to materialise those 
basic concepts and hleas. The lifetime of a concept (for instance: "Amplification") Is 
frequently longer than its materialised structure ("Amplifiers* have changed structure 
- Vacuum Tubes, Bipolar Transistors, Field Effect Transistors, Integra ted -Circuits 
Operational Amplifiers; still "Amplification* remained the same basic concept). 
Contlnuhig education of the technologist for updating purposes, might sometimes be 
not less critical than for the academic engineer himself. 

Therefore an appropriate framework for a hierarchy of a technologbt*s professional 
levels or degrees, should be created - may be similar in a way to the academic 
hierarchy (fisrt, second and third degree). These degrees (with the privilleg<s they 
offer) roust not be awarde j for a lifetime, they can be granted for a predefined 
period of time - theh renewal might be conditioned on meeting fresh updating 
requirements. 
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RAD Aspects Regarding Tedinology Educattoa - Rote of Unlventty 

Let us assume that it has teen decided, in a certain country, to include science as 
a i»rt of the ciurriculum - many pioMems stiU remain to bt so\ytA in this regard: 

(a) Determine the goals to lie achieved by this act and locate/devetop 
approfwiaie toob for asKsing ihc extent to which th^ aims will 
inde^ be reached. 

(b) Determine the contents of the sciences to be included In the curriculum, 

5ubj«:t to Its preiteterailned goals. An example of dteagreement in this regard 
one can find by comparing Hir8ch*s list of science vocabulary with a list of 
science related terms compiled by Koelsche and Morgan (1964). They gathered 
knowledge items (a slightly larger Ust than Hirsch*s) nwded by readers to 
understand popular-science articles. A comparison showed that l«s than one 
third of the terms were Identical In the two lists. 

Educational research initiatives shoidd be umtertPten to flml sclentific-^jective 
tools to determine the contents of thv? science curriculimi by relying on 
mutti'-sources of infnrma^m hi realit>. It b imt emmgh to rely merely on a 
small number of occasional experts from certain disci^es (Wales, 1989). 

(c) Development of adequate teaching/ learning materials in order to convey 

eff«:tively the scientific contend to broad ranges of pu^ populaftons so the 
relevant science faiowledge be adopted as part of the modem individual's 
culture. In many countries, curriculum devetopmenl activities are carried out 
quite Intensively - in response to local needs and pressure coming from the 
various econon^ sectors. In many casa the development of »ich curriculum 
materials is not followed by adequate research activities as to their validity or 
efficiency, especially in regard to their long-run aff^t on the various learners* 
populations. 

Meaningful technology education in all its forms mentioned in the above sections, 
can not evolve by itself all alone. It Is the author's belief that systematic research 
and design measures have to be implemented hi order to investigate the neeife of 
individuate and society in regard to technology education in any modem Industrialised 
or devetoping country. This mission can not be carried out by politicians or other 
society leaders, for obvious reasons. Academic freedom and independence of thought 
is needed, to arrive at rationale objective decisions with a human focused perspective 
toward the future, sometimes by sacrificing some interests of the immediate present 
or near future. Tlie acidemia, with its combined scientific, human and engineering 
assets, iias to mobilise Its resources to help in th» matter. An attempt in thb 
direction has been carried out by the author, a'^ faculty member at the Technion - 
Israel Institute of Technology (since the early seventies). A master plan has been 
designed which relates to technology education in Israel (Waks, l^S), dealing with 
curriculum research and development and preparing teachers, curriculum developers 
and researchers in this area. Pedagogic courses have been integrated in the 
engineering undergraduate curriculum (as electives). A program of graduate studies 
for both, a Masters as well as for a Doctorate degrees in Technology Education has 
been prepared and implemented. Four Doctors of Sciem» and dx Masters of Science 
have already graduated and are carrying out research in technology ^ucation in 
Israel and abroad. Three research teams have been established at the Technion, two 
(in Mechanical and in Electrical Engineering Technology) have been involved, since 
1985. in a research project on Formation of Policy for Technological Education In 
Israel (Waks, 1986) and the third team is engaged in a curriculum development 
project on Robotic^ for high school students. The unique feature of this u|MM>mio^ 
generation of researchers In technology liducation Is their solid l^ckground In 
sciences and in engineering combined with pedagogic knowledge and educational 
awareness, they are both, educators and engineers. 



Some "CosmopoUUn" Crasequesces 

- Science or technology 4o not *Yecognbe*' braden of any kind (geographical or 

poUtteal). Social implteatiom of technology do possess national or tocal 
charMtertstIc aspects, but the principles of technology and science are 
univetsai. They can he appUed principally in any country, underde\«ioped or 
developMl. 

- In the era of modem intematltHial MniniiniicathMi and traffic* wten people of 

different nations become Inhabitants of the same "Globai ViUcgc", it b quite a 
waste, in the worldwide sense ci the irord, for many countries or institutions, 
to aUocate i»ti(mal restfturces In seperate curriculum develc^Hmnt (rif the sanw 
scientific prinnciples. 

~ It is high time to recruit and concentrate international scientific and technotogical 
himan talents, awl imvide them with adequaus meaM U> create a core <^ 
universal high (pedag^ic-didactic) quality Instructional materials. This can be 
carried out uadtt "ione roof**. In an international wiii«rsity fi»- pedagogic 
sciences in techm>logy related OMiten^. for ti» beiwnt of mankimi as a whole. 
An official >vrltten proposal in this regard has been sutoUtted by the author at 
the UNESCO International Congrc^ on tiie Development and Impro vement of 
Technical and Vocational Education, held in East Berlin, Summer 1987. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATIMI/^iiERAL EDUCATIOH ■ A FALSE DICHOTCMY? 



Paul Hai^r 
Senior Lecturer 

Institute of Technical and Adult Teacter Education 
Syiteey College of Advanced Education 



A laajor conference like this one, focussing on recent research and 
developoient in vocational education. Is likely to take for granted 
answers to questions sucn as:- 

I s vocational education? 
What distinguishes It frooi other sorts of education? 

This Is so especially since traditions and Institutional 
arrangeis^ts encourage us to think that vocational education Is 
essentially different fron other sorts of education. It seems self- 
evident that vocational education Is directed at labour market 
preparation while other sorts of education are not. And yet there have 
always teen grounds for questioning the validity of the vocational 
education/general education dichotomy. In recent tines a number of 
developments have combined to render this dichotoiqy even more |M>1ntless. 
However, before going on to consider these developments let us briefly 
consider some of the argianents that have been advanced In favour of the 
dlchotmny. 

THE ALLE^D VOCATKHIAL EDUCATION/GENERAL EOIOTION DICMiTm. 

One well known version of the dichotomy Is as follows: 

Here is the criterion for determining what subject or what parts 
of a subject should be taught at a university. If the subject 
lends Itself to disinterested thinking; If generalization can be 
extracted from It; If it can be advanced by research; If, In 
brief. It breeds Ideas In the mind, then the subject is 
appropriate for a university. If, on the other hand, the subject 
borrows all its principles from an older study (as journalism does 
from literature, or salesmanship from psychology, or massage from 
anatomy and physiology), and does not lead to generalization, then 
the subject is not a proper one for a university. Let It be taught 
s«newhere by all means. It is important that there should be 
opportunities for training in it. But it is a technique, not an 
exercise for maintaining intellectual health; and the place for 
technique Is a technical college. 

(Ashby, 1946, p. 81) 

Ashby's suggestions for postsecondary education have a certain 
plausibility. For a start they incorporate the idea that institutional 
arrangenents validate the dichotomy - universities for general education, 
technical colleges for vocational education. (Of course, there were no 
Colleges of Advanced Education in Australia when Ashby was writing. 
Presumably teacher training institutions and the like belonged with 
technical colleges). Ashby's suggestions also seen to explain a range of 
historical facts about the development of particular university courses. 
In law and medicine general principles underlying the profession are the 
province of the university, whilst specific vocational skills are learnt 
away frwn the university as an articled clerk or Intern. Certain 
subjects faced a long battle to gain a place in 
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universities. In N.S.U., pharmacy Mas an apprenticeship course at Sydney 
Technical College until it could finally breed enough Ideas In the mind 
to move to the University of Sydney. The struggle of engineering to gain 
acceptance within universities was long and complex (Ashby, 1966, Ch.3). 
Even today there are some who would argue that education as a subject Is 
not conducive enough to the maintenance of intellectual health to warrant 
faculty status within universities. 

However despite any initial plausibility that might attach to 
Ashby's criterion, the post-World War II period has seen a breakdown of 
the dichotomy as universities in the industrialized countries have nnved 
strongly Into vocational education (Grubb, 1985, p.531). Faculties of 
business, social work, nurslntj, library science, etc., have proliferated, 
although some of the more traditional (and elite) universities have 
resisted this vocationallzing trend. 

If the universities have been unable to confine themselves to 
their half of the alleged dichotomy, then the same Is true of TAFE. 
While vocational ism has been perceived as the dominant thrust of 
technical education, the Issue of general education has never entirely 
disappeared from the agenda. General education was prominent in the 
earliest Mechanics Institutes and it Is prominent in TAFE colleges In the 
1980's in Australia. 

So far is has been argued that even if Ashby's version of the 
vocational /general dichot(»ny were valid, the Institutional arrangements 
have failed to support it in the way he recoirenended. We now proceed to 
consider three classes of arguments for the view no version of the 
dichotomy is valid. These classes of arguments I call, respectively, 
economic, technological and educational. 

ECCnomiC ARGUtCNTS AGAINST THE DICHOTOMY. 

Firstly, from the economist's point of view the vocational 
education/general (or academic) education dichotomy creates confusion. 
This Is so because the 

distinction, which is actually grounded in the nature of the 

two curricula, is allowed to carry the implication that some 
education prepares students for the world of work and some does 
not. All too frequently however, those who have taken courses of 
study generally called "academic".... reap substantial financial 
returns from their education, thus producing the paradoxical 
conclusion that academic education has a greater "vocational" 
value than vocational education. The traditional distinction was 
developed by educators but tne labour market has its own way of 
appraising qualifications. 

(Blaug. 1972. p. 247) 



Secondly, and more crucially, econ(»nists have rebutted the common 
sense view that vocational education, rather than general education, is 
what fuels economic growth. In the 1960's developing countries were 
being urged by organisations such as UNESCO and the World Bank to divert 
their schools at all levels from basic general education to large scale 
technical and agricultural education. In a trail-blazing attack on this 
position, Foster (1966) argued that vocational programs would only be 
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successful under very special circtanstances and that in the absence of 
these special circunstances, general education would be more effective. 
The special circumstances involve Integration of the vocational education 
with genuine work experience. The option of jobs accompanying vocational 
education tends to be restricted to areas of the economy where rapid 
growth is being experienced and/or where there is a significant shortage 
of skilled labour. Twenty years later UNESCO and the World Bank have 
come around to Foster's way of thinking. 

The same principles have applied to those industrialized countries 
that have atten^ted to substitute vocational education for general 
education at secondary school level. It works where the special 
circumstances already discussed apply. If not, no labour market advantage 
is gained by the recipients of vocational education (Grubb, pp. 529-530). 
At the post -secondary level the picture is less clear, but once again it 
seems that specific vocational education Is fine where it fulfils 
definite labour market needs, but otherwise it is the graduates of more 
general educational programs that fare better in changing labour markets 
(Grubb, pp. 532-533). 

We could summarise both of the economic arguments against the 
dichotomy as foUows:- 

"Supposedly non-vocational general education turns out to be just 
as vocational as vocational education. Hence the dichotomy 
collapses." 

In response to the preceeding discussion. It should be noted that 
there is a school of thought that is sceptical about an^ sort of 
education contributing to economic growth. This in turn leads to the 
view of education as credential ism . Illich (1971) argued that most 
learning occurs informally and that formal education operates as an 
artificial device for restricting access to lucrative occupations. 
Collins (1979, pp. 54-55, 189) takes this further:- 

the great majority of all jobs can be learned through 

practice by almost any literate person. The number of esoteric 
specialities "requiring" unusually extensive training or skill is 
relatively small,... 

It has been by the use of educational credentials that the 
lucrative professions have closed their ranks and upgraded their 
salaries, and it has been In imitation of their methods that other 
occupations have "professionalized" 

we have not moved toward a high-leisure society, despite our 

technological capacity for doing so. We have elaborated a largely 
superfluous structure of more or less easy jobs, full of 
administrative make-work and featherbedding because modern 
technology allows it and because of political pressures from the 
populace wanting work. 

In effect, leisure has been incorporated into the job 

itself.. 

Collins' proposed solution is the rather drastic one of abolishing 
credentials altogether. 
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Jones (1982, p. 160) reacts to these credentlallst sceptics by 
concluding that Instead of distinguishing vocational and general 
education, and regarding the latter as an extra, we should be happy to 
pay for "education for education's sake". Jones continues: 

^...«e ought to be prepared to acc^t that the worth of a society 
can be measured not only by the consu«{pt1on of goods and physical 
amenities, but also by Its willingness to provide psychological 
amenities - knowledge, understanding, expanded consciousness, 
cultural responsiveness and Increased creativity. We oust 
recognise that psychological needs are at least as Iniportant as 
physical ones." 

TEC»m(%XCAL ARGUICNTS AGAINST THE DICHOTtmY. 

The need for a flexible workforce in order to cope with rapid 
technological change has bscme a ccsnn»nplace In the last decade. In 
brief the argument Is as follows: Specific skills are Increasingly 
becoming obsolete In the wake of accelerating rates of technological 
change. So education should concentrate on general skills that are 
applicable In a wide range of diverse situations, thus equipping people 
to quickly acquire new specific skills as the need arises. General 
education Is seen as a major component of vocational education. It Is 
Interesting to note that the Kangan Report of 1974, - seenlngly 
universally revered as providing the correct philosophical basis for TAPE 
In Australia - uses this argument to bring vocational and general 
education together: 

It Is Important that general education be seen as relevant to 
vocational purposes and that vocational education In turn becomes 
more general In Its content and n»thods so that people can be 
better prepared to adapt themselves to changing conditions and to 
re-training, as necessary, at any time of their working lives. 

(TAPE In Australia, p.xxiii) 

As this quotation emphasises, the reconciliation between general 
and vocational education Is not just another recommendation amongst many 
others, but rather constitutes one of the major premises of Kangan 's 
thinking. It is the basis of the recurrent education concept that 
pervades the Kangan Report. 

These technological arguments have been recently given a new 
twist. Studies by the OECD and CEOEFOP (European Centre for the 
DevelofMsent of Vocational Training) have found that, contrary to the 
camnon view that the main effect of technological change on the nature of 
work Is deskilling, the opposite applies. (The total number of jobs is. 
of course, another Issue.) The general findings are tnat recent 
technology creates a more complex workplace where roles and tasks are 
more ill-defined and constantly changing, where the work itself is more 
abstract and Intellectually demanding and where there is much less 
repetition than in more traditional workplaces. 

Bertrand and Noyelle (1988) studied technological change In banks 
and insurance companies in the United States, Japan, Germany, France and 
Sweden as part of an on-going project for the OECD's Centre for 
Educational Research and Innovation. They found that this once stable 
and continuous sector is undergoing rapid change everywhere due to 
Increased competition and growing use of computerised technology. This 
has required drastic revision of work patterns and organisation. (See 
Table 1). 
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To denonstrate that these changes make nonsense of the 
vocational /general dichotomy, consider what Bertrand and Noyelle conclude 
to be the educational requirenents for the new middle-tier workers: 

"...the new skill requirements seem to place a premium on "liberal 
arts" education (to use the Anglo-Saxon terminology) at the 
secondary and even early post high school level, that is on 
curricula which emphasize the teaching of broad skills rather than 
specialized, vocational knowledge: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
both verbal and written communication, the capacity to understand 
broad rather than specialized environments, and to identify 
problems and define solutions for oneself rather than menwrise 
ready-made solutions to pre-assigned problems. As one bank 
official put it: "The bank can train anyone in the becoming 
proficient in the use of specific techniques and procedures; the 
bank cannot train train individual workers in thinking for 
themselves, in being at ease with broad and complex environments." 

(1988, p. 73) 

TaMc I THE CHANCING NATURE OF SKILLS IN BANKS AND INSURANCE COMPANIES 



i. Ability 10 optraie in mtW defined and siiWe 
mtiiwiMnt 

t CipKiiy to deal with repttitive. itritghir<^ard 

and concrete wcfk ptpceii' 
J. AMfty to operaie in a wpenriscd work environ- 



4. lioiaicd work 

y AMiiy 10 operate within narrow ^»|rap)i^l and 
lime hcN'tnns. 



AMtty to operate in til ^ned and etrer-cHaim^ 
environfMni 

Capaaty to deal with mNi-rooiine and atatrMt work 

procesi. 

Ability 10 handle ^tiiom ai^ responsibiltifei 

Group work; mieractivt work 

Sysiem-wMle untemandinf; aNIity to operate within 

expanding geofraphicat and time honiof^ 



Among M^9^' 

I Cfmralist Comprtenhn Broad, larprly on$pc- 
cialittd knowtedfee: Tocua on operating nianagenal 
ikilia 



MmimitmU^f CompHtntm^ Old lea^thip 
skilto; rotiiine adminmratiofi; top-down, car?t»- 
and-ftick penonnel manaprmem ap^oach; 
ability to carry out ordert from senior manage- 
ment. 



fifr worken 

The yew f f/wtiif, Growing need for high-le^el 
%peciaii^ knowledge in m^i dMif^ areai needed M 
tkvelop and diMribule comptea proditcu 

Thf New fitrryjpwiwtAfp Capacity to not only 
manage but alto »et § trategtc goats; to share informa- 
iion with subtmlinates and to listen to them; to 
nKHivate individuals to develop new bmineu opporty- 

nitta. 



I pTondumt Competenaa Specialifed skills fo- 
cused on applying establish cteri^i ^ocedaral 
icchmquea assuming a capacity to rmsive and 
esecuie orders 



n#r Bfoatef and U»% %pecialittd skilte Tocused on 
autfiing CUM omen and celling capacity to d^ne and 
solve problems. 



Ampng hmer-iifr wnrikrrs 

I. Speciatised Skilh focused on date entry and dau Disappearance of low %kiil jobs 
processing 

^ SOURCE: Bertrand and Noyelle, 1988, p. 41. 
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CEDEFOP in 1987 devoted the first Issue of Its journal Vocational 
Training to "The factory of the future and the future of work". The 
major topics dealt with by the various contributors are the new urark 
ro.**s and work organisation required for flexible manufacturing systems 
that sophisticated computer technology has spawned. There are striking 
similarities to the findings of Bertrand and Noyelle for banks and 
Insurance canpanies. In the education of new factory operatives, It 
appears that once again the vocational /general dichotomy collapses: 

Operatives and their supervisors are now expected not just to 
react to events and single incidents but to anticipate them and 
take action. This broadening of the abilities demanded Is 
radically changing the basic skills needed. Operatives must be 
capable of analysing and thinking for themselves. In addition to 
their basic technical knowledge, they must be capable of lateral 
thinking so that they can apply that knowledge within certain 
frames of action. They naist also possess what, for want of a 
better term, will be referred to as the "behavioural and 
attltudinal qualities" of forethought and ciajmltroent to the work 
they do. These will be determined by their "social skills", their 
value systems and, in the final analysis, their education. It is 
altogether logical that the new skills expected of workers extend 
far beyond technological expertise, raising the question of what 
basic standard of education is required of skilled operatives. 

(d'lribarne, 1987, pp. 8-9) 
Some of the broad trends outlined in the last few pages 
(multiskining, less rigid division of labour, more individual and 
collective responsibility) are evident in the restructured irotal industry 
award in Australia currently nearing completion. It is interesting to 
find Carmichael, one of the chief protagonists of the nwtal award 
restructuring, reporting that at a recent OECD conference in Paris in 
which he participated, twenty-two of the twenty-four member nations 
supported the proposition that general education and vocational education 
must now converge. (Carmichael, 1988, p. 13) 

EDUCATIONAL ARGl»0iTS AGAINST THE DldfflTOMY. 

So far we have seen that from the viewpoint of economics and 
modern technology an insistence on distinguishing vocational education 
from general education doesn't make sense. Are there any educational 
grounds for arriving at the same conclusion? One significant educator 
who certainly thought so was A.N . Whitehead. In the first decades of 
the twentieth century, he argued strongly and consistently for his view 

that the:- , .... 

antithesis between a technical and a liberal education is 
fallacious. There can be no adequate technical education which is 
not liberal, and no liberal education which is not technical: that 
is, no education which does not impart both technique and 

intellectual vision. , ^^^^ 

(Whitehead, 1950, p. 74) 

This claim stems from the conviction that while there are three basic 

kinds of curriculum, they cannot in practice be kept totally divorced 

from one another without disastrous results for education. The three 

kinds of curriculum are: 

1. The Tec hnical curriculum , which aims at manual skills. 

2. The Scientific curriculum , which aims at knowledge ('intellectual 

vision' ). , ^ I * 

3. jhe L iberal curriculum , which aims at general appreciation of 

ideas { 'moral vision' )• 
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Clearly, nobody has the time to pursue simultaneously all three 
curricula in depth. Whitehead's point is that whichever of the three is 
pursued in depth, elements of the other tw must be included, so that 
"every form of education should give the pupil a technique, a science, 
and an assortment of general ideas and aesthetic appreciation". Further, 
"each of these sides of his training should be illuminated by the 
others". So "technical education is doomed" if «ie see it as mere 
equipping of students with "one highly specialized manual aptitude". 
Rather technical education "should be broader than the ultimate 
specialization, and the resulting power of adaptation to varying demands 
is advantageous to the workers, to the enployers and to the nation". 

(Whitehead, 19S0, pp. 75,86} 

So people become more flexible, mobile and interested in their work. 

Whitehead stresses that his three aspects of any curriculum must 
be linked and brought together. They must not be taught as separate 
subjects by different teachers, i.e., the aTTtoo camaon situation in 
present day courses. This integration of the three aspects of the 
curriculimi is the major challenge to the teacher's skill. "The problem 
of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether liberal, 
scientific or technical and without loss of co-ordination to infuse into 
each way of education something of the other two". 

(Whitehead, 1950, p. 85} 

Unfortunately, Whitehead's pleas for integration have gone largely 
unheeded. Whilst very many TAPE courses include elements from the three 
kinds of curriculum, there are plenty of pressures that encourage 
teachers to identify with one or other of the curricula, whilst being 
alienated from the rest. An important influence here is the 
specialization that has so often dominated teachers* own education and 
work experience. TAFE Departments tend to be structured in such a way as 
to reinforce these trends. In New South Wales we often have separate 
schools for Whitehead's three kinds of curriculum, e.g., in the 
electrical field the School of Applied Electricity looks after the 
technical (trade) curriculum, the School of Electrical Engineering, the 
scientific (associate diplwna} curriculum and the School of General 
Studies is on hand to provide any liberal curriculum requirements. 

Amongst other pressures encouraging the fragmentation that 
Whitehead so strongly opposes are jealousies and suspicions aroused by 
differences in qualifications and salary levels, e.g., tradesman versus 
graduate, sciences versus humanities, etc. Little wonder then that 
controversy and dissatisfaction with the liberal components of TAFE 
courses has been an oft-recurring issue! 

Earlier in this paper, we found Ashby consigning the development 
of the mind to universities, leaving techniques to technical colleges. 
I equated this crude distinction with the general /vocational dichotomy. 
It also lines up with the mental /manual dichotomy which has dominated 
British (and therefore Australian) thinking in education. 

Mental work has high status in contrast to the low status of 
manual work. As Sweet (1988, p. 351) points out, the mental/manual 
dichotomy "is increasingly irrelevant as modern information technologies 
end)ody complex intellectual processes into the operation of production 
equiiMnent". Whitehead's account of how to develop a well-rounded 
curriculum may look a bit old-fashioned, but it has the merit of 
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suggesting that merely integrating t^e nental and the laanual, i.e. 
nheory and iNractice" or "the technical and the scientific", is not 
enough. There is the wider understanding represented by the remaining 
strand of Whitehead's curriculum, the liberal strand. When I read the 
literature on the new kinds of i«orkers required by advanced technology, 
I get the impression that a good woriter will be at the saste time a good 
citizen, i.e., an all-round hiMRan being with the knowledge and confidence 
to play a significant role in both the workforce and society. If this 
is so then Whitehead's views might yet have something to teach us. 

cmiausioiis. 

Australian education continues to labour under the delusion that 
general, academic, intellect-developing education is superior to and 
distinctly different frm vocatitmal, practical, ski 11 -oriented 
education. Thus recent major reviews of secondary education in N.S.W. 
(Swan and MacKinnon, 1985) and Victoria (Ministerial Review of 
Postcompulsory Schooling, 198$) both rejected a role for schools In 
direct vocational preparation. At the same tine, the increased 
participation rate In postcoti^ulsory schooling has led to an increasing 
nm^er of optional subjects of a quasi -vocational kind. These sub.1ects 
have neither significant articulation with higher education or TAFE 
programs nor significant recognition in the labour market. The message 
about the worth of vocational education is clear. Ironically this 
situation Is supposed to be supporting a "common curriculum" as against 
divisive streaming. 

Sweet (1988, pp. 353-4) urges that Instead of a common curriculum, 
we need to create a cwwnon credential in the postcwnpul sory years: 
Parity of esteen for vocational and non-vocational courses 
necessitates the creation of single postcoo^ulsory certificates 
which are common across both TAFE colleges and secondary schools. 

If the arguments of this paper are correct, such a common credential Is 
the way to go. However, it will only succeed if powerful traditions and 
pervasive attitudes are abandoned. Along Whiteheadlan lines vocationally 
oriented courses need to make more explicit their contribution to the 
development of broad, general thinking and social skills. At the same 
time general education needs to show a lot more awareness of the 
vocational significance and relevance of what It has to offer. The 
reconciliation of the vocational and the general In Its education system 
is vital to the future of Australia. 
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RECENT RESEARCH AND OEVEU^FMENT IN VOCATIONAL SDOCATK^ 
International Ccmference, 12-19 March 1989, AdelaicJe, S.Australia 

TOWARDS ENTERPRISING ajLTUiffi; SDUCATION FCR AN ACTIVE SOCIETY 

by Colin Ball, consultant to the Centre £or Educati(»ml Research and 
Innovation at the Organisation £or Econcfnic Cooperation and 
Devel(^XDent (C^CD), Paris. 

This paper briefly sutanarises some of the findings of, ar%3 issues 
arising fcoo, research carried out for the OECD in 1987/88. The full 
report on the research has recently been ^lished the OECDt under 
the same title as this paper. (Ball, 1989} 

****** 

The badtground to, purpose, and scc^ of the research 

The research formed part of the 1987 programoe of mrH. of U% OGCD's 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation. Earlier research 
carried out by the Centre (Colenan and Rusen, 1985; Ball, Kuenstler 
savd Stares, 1986), on the pn^lens fa^ young pec^le in making 
^t is generally termed *the transition to ac^thood*, hs^ indicated 
the existence, in a nuRiber of OECD KeabBt Countries, both at secondary 
and post-secc^dary le>«ls of e<bication, of innovative initiatives 
aiming to help young pet^le acquire what are usually termed 
"enterprise skills". The rationale behitKS such initiatives is 
variously stated, but in general such "skills* are seen to be as 
needed by young pec^le if they are to make a successful and sncoth 
transition from the education and training system to adult and working 
life as a good and broad general and vocational education. Thus the 
research mounted in 1987/88, described here, aimed to look at these 
developfoents in more detail. It aimed to determine haue vihy, and to 
what effect the "enterprise skills" initiatives haJ been established, 
in order to determine their inplications for both policy ami practice 
in the education and training field. 

The scope of the research, like all research, was limited by time ard 
budgetary considerations. It was decided to obtain detailed 
information from eight countri^, through a combination of research 
visits by the consultant, and resgcxts cooinissioned from a snail group 
of experts or submitted by interested ^jvemroental sources. In 
addition, the consultant gathered documentation from other sources, 
including the Corannission of the Eurc^an Ccnnunities. 

The research coRinenced in March 1987, and was conpleted by Decenber 
1987. By that time detailed reports had been prepared on developments 
in Australia, Canada, Ireland, Japan, The Netherlands, Sweden, the 
United Kincptom, and the United States of America. In addition, 
inforraation from Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, axtA Spain was also 
gathered and analysed. 

The information and research findings were brought together by the 
consultant in a report which was first osnsidered by the Governing 
Board of the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation in May 
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1988. The Board authorised publication of the report, and at its next 
mectimj, in Dectjn&er 19B8, discussed the issues arising ttom the 
research in more detail, and considered the relevance o£ its findings 
to continuing OECD research, e^ecially to a major project on the 
curriculum aiKl to a topic of growing inter^t to the C^CD and to many 
msiiber countries, known as "The Active Society". As a result o£ the 
perceived close coratection with both these topics, a com^ctlon which 
will be outlined furtt^r below, further research Is new likely to be 
mounted by the OfiCD In the ininedlate future. 

SoBie of the principal findings of the 1987/88 research are new 
outllr»d, followed by a discussion of sons of the principal issues 
arising from it, incliaiing the above-noted coinectlons. 

What are "enterprise skills" 2 

In general terns, two "answers" to this guesticm can be discerned from 
existing practice in the OECD ^teniber Countries studied, and ti^se 
represent two interpretations: a "narrow" one, and a "broad" c^. 

The narrow interpretation regards "enterprise skills" as that body of 
^llls aid knowledge required In tmslness and entr^rer^rial 
activities. In practice, this interpretation typically manifests 
Itself in groi^»s of students, elti^r within the curriculum or on an 
extra-curricular basis, setting up and ruiming a real or simulated 
busii^ss. Within secondary sdx»ls, ttm roost i^llHuiown exanple of 
this kind of a£^roach, found in many countries. Is "Junior Adiiever" 
( the name used varies f rcro country to country: in Australia it is 
Young Adilev«Bent Australia ) . (Turner, 1988) 

In the arena of further education and post-oonpilsory vocaticsial 
training schsnes, the narrow ^roach is manifest in the schemes that 
have been established in a number of countries to help young, 
otherwise unen^loyed, pec^le to get into self-enplcynent or start 
their own busiiwsses. What lies behind tt^se develq;3Bents - which 
include initiatives such as The Rrince's Youth Business Trust in the 
United Kingdoro (Grayson, 198^T7 the Youth Enteprise Prograaroe 
established by the YMCA in Canada (Shuttleworth, 1988), ar«3 the Young 
Adult Business Initiative in Boston, USA (Jobs for Youth, 1987) - is 
the view that policies to promote small business formation ( which are 
to be found in many (SCD Mentor Countries ) should incIiKie incentives 
to young unenployed people to take such actiofi. 

The broad interpretation of "enterprise skills" is an extension of, 
rather than an alternative to, the narrow one. This interpreUtion 
sees these skills as a set of personal attributes, qualities, 
abilities, and even "valiws" which encompass creativity, powers of 
taking and exercising responsibility, the ability to solve problCTs, 
to learn to learn, to take initiative, be flexible, adaptable, active, 
purposeful, and self-confident. This interpretation is termed "broad" 
not just because of this broad content. It sees these "skills" 
(although it should be noted that "skills" is not really an adecpate 
description, but is used here, nonetheless) as aj^licable and needed 
in a wide range of living and working contexts and not just the 
economic (entrepreneurial) one. The rationale for the broad aj^roach 
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is that there are many situations in whi<di individuals Med to have 
broad enterprise skills of creativity, pK*l«ii-solving, flexibility, 
adaptability, pro-activity, responsibility, etc etc, including the 
family, the coratunity, the labour market, and the workplace. Tte 
narrrow approach argues that the more pec^le there are in society that 
can be economically pro-active, that is, entr^renmirial, the better. 
The broad approach extends this, in t%io ways. It says firstly, that 
the more people there are in society who can be enterprising in 
response to all life's challenges anA problems, the better. Secondly, 
nany of those involved in the broad apgroach argue that all 
individuals in society wust have the attributes, (^lities, abilities 
amS values involved in being enterprising and resourceful. There is of 
course a major implication of thiss iK;tivities to enable young pec^le 
to ao^ire "enterprise skills" are marginal in curriculisa terns when 
the narrow s^roach is a^sgted, aiming simply to increase, marginally, 
the numbers of entr^reneurs. But the broad approach iiqplies that 
broad enterprise skills-orientated activities should be part of the 
core, central i^rpose of eckication and training for all young pec^le, 
takir^ timiz place alongside such purposes as the aoguisition of 
reading, writir^, communicating, counting, and ^secific vocati«)al 
skills. (Dawkins, 1988) 

Wt^n asked to justify such bold argunents, that enterprise skills are 
a "must", for "all", the word change is frequently used. In general 
terms, the justification put forward is that currently, and for the 
foreseeable future, modem, develc^ed societies are diaracterised by 
rapid and contimif^ social and ec^vxnic change. To oc^ with, adapt 
to, and influence change, axvA to avoid being its victims, individuals 
need broad enterprise skills. Mhat this change amounts to is a change 
in the balance of respcmibility between what individuals do for 
themselves, on the ans hand, and, on the other, what others - and 
especially society's institutions - do for them* This changing balance 
can be seen in many ea»^omic and social contexts. Three of these are 
now briefly outlined. 

Change in the workplace 

In the workplace, the need for companies to be conpetitive, the 
continuous introduction of new techi»logies and processes, the 
flattening of roanc^ement and organisatim hierarchies, amS tJ^ 
develc^ment of flexible, versatile, and hi8«ian resource-intensive role- 
and responsibility-division systems which replace the rigid Fordist 
and Taylor is t structures, ar producing changes which have in|>act on 
all workers, at all levels, in all sectors. (Peters and Waterman, 
1983; OECD, 1986? Murray, 1988) More and more, people's jobs require 
then to use initiative, be creative, work as teams, conimnicate across 
functional boundaries, have multiple skills, take resp<»isibility, be 
versatile, flexible and adaptable. Increasingly, the main factor 
affecting the capacity of a cccpany, or indeed a country, to be and 
remain conpetitlve is the quality of its human rescxirces. That quality 
is the sum total of the skills, krwwledge and enterprising abilities 
of its workforce and population. As Akio Ptorlta, President of the Sony 
Corporation has put it (Morita, 1988): " we must teach oirselves to be 
events of charge. That requires a lot of creativity and courage, for 
each day is an educational experiment and experience." 
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Change in the labour market 

It is less and less likely that an individual's experience of the 
labour market will be diaracterised by a smooth entry into one 
particular job whidi is then held for life. Individuals alre^ need 
to regard the charging of jobs and the constant learning of new 
knowledge and skills as the rule rather than the exception. If they <fo 
noti they will beoome the victims of diange in the labour market and 
be prone to prolonged un^loyment. (Coleman anA Huaen, 1985) As in 
the workplace, therefore, individuals in the labour market need to be 
able to take their own initiatives, to conplement and make t}» best 
use of those actions taken the state and its institutions to 
improve labour market flexibility and assist those affected by labour 
market and economic diange. Itere again, they need to be enterprising. 

Social change; "Rie Active Society" 

Changes in the way societies and their governments go about meeting 
social needs and oombattir^ social probl^ns are also evident, ai^ will 
continue. For most of ti% past 40 years, fully employed societies have 
been able to produce, through taxation and inajrance levies, 
sufficient re>^ue to meet social needs and oasbat social pn^lems, 
through transfer payment systems and financing specialist professional 
and institutional cadres to ensure the health, eckication and welfare 
of all indivi(^ls in society. Now this kind of "welfare state" is 
changing, for a number of reasons and with a niodser of consequences. 
"Full ^loyment" does not exist in the form it used to have; the 
"rising tide" of elderly pec^le in the pqpulation is markedly swelling 
the nuobers of the non-e(x>nomically activei there is corx^ern that 
institutionalised approadies to social needs among the non-active 
"may foster the very dependence and alienation from which social 
policy should help them escape.." (Gass, 1988), and that increasing 
divisions between the active, empl^ed members of society and the non- 
active 'ur%3erclass' are " . . . inccnpatible with accepted standards of 
social justice in industrialised societies..." (Gass, 1988) i^t all 
this is creating is a desire to create new social policies which 
encojrage arel enable all mendaers of society to play active roles in 
it. To play them, everyone needs enterprise skills. 

The "Enterprising Culture* 

What the three foregoii^ i^cticHis amount to, as noted, is the 
^nergence of a n&it balance of responsibilities between ii^lividuals and 
the institutions in which they work, or ujx>n which they can call for 
assistance. The new balance is not dranatically different frran the 
former one. In particular it canrest be said to be characterised, 
except perhaps in some exceptional and extrene political or ecxmcxnic 
circumstances, by institutions wholly giving up their respraisibilities 
and throwing all the otus upon individuals. Nor can cause and effect 
easily be separated: institutional responsibility is not diminishing 
solely because institutions see a need to reduce it. In sane 
situations, individual responsibility is increasing because pec^le 
themselves want to have more power over their lives. (Illich, 1977) 
What can be said is that there is a perceiveable shift towards more 
enterprising, active societies and cultures, in which individuals are 
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more active and enterprising. 



The broad aK)roach in practice 

Initiatives based on the narrow interpretation are easy to identify. 
11^ can be foui^r in and imiediateXy around the edi^tim &nd 
training curriculian» in the fc^ o£ mcx^lSf kits, gaaies and other 
packages r devel^)ed over recent years, and in financial si^^t amS 
training sd:^^ to the young unenployed. But the very nature oC the 
broad interpretation makes initiatives based on it less easy to 
idwitify. Ttwy appear in a wide variety of fonas, within sdKJoXs, the 
further education and vocatioial training systenis, and in laany formal 
and informal "youth work" settings. A few exan{»les illustrate the 
variety: 

- in both the Province of Ontario in Canada and in Ireland, there have 
been major initiatives to bring enterprise skills into the secondary 
school curriculvm. In Ontario three new levels of Enterprise studies 
Curriculum have been develc^ied, offering credit to hi^ school 
students, which aim to foster personal devel<^iRient thrtxi^ what is 
tenoBd "self-directed, action-learning". (Rabbior, 1987) In Ireland, 
300 secondary sdiools have adc^ted similar curricula, known as 
Enterprise; The Key to Future . (O'Connor, 1988) 

- in the United Kin^icm a major project was mounted for trainees on 
the ^svemment's Youth Training Schote, krom as Entrain . Through the 
initiative, trair»es were helped to identify and run their own 
business, coninunity service, training or adventure activities. 
(Rt^rts, 1987) 

-in Sweden the Varmlards Cooperative runs courses for young unenployed 
people to develop skills and self-confidence identifying and 
running their own projects. (Wallin, 1988) 

-in the United States "alternative" sdiools known as Enterprise High 
have been established, initially in the Detroit area, but ixsw in 
three other states. These sctools, which cater for high-school 
dropouts, havbe acheived remarkable success in motivating young people 
by using n^tlwds which are built around students identifying and 
running their own businesses and other projects. (Bei»dict, Miller and 
Snell, 1985) 

-in Australia, the cm Progranine in A^laide was an early pioneer in 
the field of encouraging and assisting young pe<^le to learn 
enterprise skills throi^ various forms of project-centred work. 
(Itimer, 1988) 

Enterprise Learning 

From such varied practical ej^rience one principcd practical 
conclusion ^nerges: the broad approach to helping young people acquire 
enterprise skills is characterised by being a envelopment of 
educational methods , which contrasts sharply with the narrow approach 
which is, as noted, nainly a curriculum development. The method 
inwilved can be termed enterprise learning . Helping young pe<^le to 
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develc^ powers and abilities such as those inwlved in creativity, 
initiative, decision-naking, probleift-»>lvir^, adaptability, 
respaisibility, etc etc is not soraething that can be done by teaching 
them a predefined body of general or vocational knowledge. Enterprise 
skills can only be learned by real, perha^ risky, and certainly role- 
rich experience, of a kind that is learner COTtrolled, and teadier 
facilitated. Enterprise skills are part of what tochers often term 
"personal develqproent", and as such are not raw. 

Getting away fran the preoc^i^tion with curriculiro 

If it is, then, nothing tacxe than "affective learning" or "personal 
development" revisited, enterprise learning is liable to be greeted 
with reactions sudi as " there's nothing new in this, we are doing it 
already ", but such reactions have a hollow ring, for they duck the 
many d>alleng^ that confront educational policy-iaakers and 
practitioners, challenges that go right to the h^urt of current 
concerns about the quality, content and relevance of g^ieral and 
vocational education. In particular, the researdi indicates that in 
recent years, perhaps e<hicationaIlsts have ccme, wrongly, to e^te 
educational development and infyrovenient with oirriculian develc^ment, 
as epitomised by the current Abates about and research into ths "core 
curriculum", "basic skills", and "multi-skilling", and associated 
a»K:ems about levels of educational attainment. This research 
indicates that at all levels of education - specially secondary, 
further and post-con^sory vocatimal, there needs to be a thorough- 
going rethink of educational methods and of the organisation of 
education. For there seems no escaping the corK:luslon that many 
adjects of current educational methods and organisation, are, as a 
cx»itril»iticm from Japan to the researdi noted, "dysfurKstional" to the 
requirements of the emerging enterprise culture and active sx:iety. 
{Mimizuka, 1988) Sudi aspects include: overpreoccupation with teaching 
( as (^^osed to learning); concentration on the assimilation of 
knowledge; the structuring of schools and colleges on outmoded 
Taylorist and Fordist lines; and the stifling of creativity anong, and 
initiative in, learners. 

****** 
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WORKSHOP K 



Theme: Edycatlon/Iadnstry Links. 
Tuesday March 14. 3.30 pm; Friday March 17. 3.30 pm. 

Adelaide Room 1 



Hr. W.J. Devlin, ICI Atistralia Operations. ZCI/TAFE Cross 
Trade Training of Electrical and Inscrummt Tradespersons . 

Dr. J. A. Laurent, Institute of Adult and Technical Teacher 
Education. Sydney College of Advanced Education. VhaC do the 
Unions vant from TAFE? 

Dr. Barry Elsey, Senior Lecturer, Human Resource Studies. 
Centre for Human Resource Studies. South Australian College of 
advanced Education. Theory Backgrmmd and Restmrch Valuation 
of an Innovative Prograame of Profess itmal Staff Development in 
the Interface between Educaticm and Econ<^. 

Dr. Marietta Casterlieva, University of Veliko Tamovo, 
Bulgaria. Relation between Education and Industry through 
Teaching Geography and English Language. 
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ICI/TAFE CROSS TRAI^ TRAINS (ff" 
aECTRICAL A IMSTmMENT IRM^SPQISONS 



H J omiN - ELECTRICAL/HSmUNEIIT OEVaOPMENT HANAGER 
ICI AUSTRALIA OPERATKHS PTY LTD 

R SEARY - mo OF DIVISION SCHOa (ff APHIED aECTRICITY 
NSW TAFE 



mTROOUCTION 

Early In March 1988, ICI Australia Pty Ltd Botany c«nnencecl the nN>st 
afti>1t1ous educational and training program ever undertaken by the Corapany. 
The objectives of the progran were to develop: 

(a) an Integrated workforce of electrical and Instrument tradespersons on 
the colony site. 

<b) the skills and knowledge of the workforce so all electrical and 
InstriBsent tradespersons can work within the Statutory Authority 
requi relents. 

(c) an Identified educational base for urtilch the Cofnpany can plan future 
educational training which could relate to new site Job 
classifications. 

(d) a more cohesive servicing unit with responsibility for the maintenance 
of the complex and extensive electrical and Instrument technology on 
the site. 



HISTORY 

In the past the standard Co^ny practice had been to rely on the foundation 
of knowledge and skills developed through the traditional electrical or 
Instnfflent apprenticeship and then support such development with "in house" 
training. Whilst the standard of the "In house" training Is not in 
question a major problem became apparent with respect to the varying levels 
of the eB9>loyee5 knowledge and skills brought about by a nun^er of factors 
which were difficult for the Ca^>any to control. The maJor factors 
contributing to the problem were: 

(a) the length of service of the employee had with the con^any, 

(b) the opportunity the ^loyee had to participate In training programs 
v^lch often was controlled by conpany manpower levels and service 
commitments, 

(c) the level of knowledge and skills the recruited tradesperson brought to 
the con^any; and 

(d) the self development of the Individuals through external study. 

To address these problems the cmi^any decided It was Imperative to embark on 
an educational and training program which wm}6 support the workforce In 
handling evolving technology Into the 2l5t century while at the same time 
maintaining continuity of operation. 

As a consequence in 1986 a decision was made by cos^any managei^nt to 
Initiate steps that would eventually lead to the amalgamation of the work 
roles which up to that point had been specifically Identified on site as 
either that of the electrical or instrument tradesperson. Traditionally, 
on the Botany site the two trades: 
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(a) were covered by different unions. 

(b) were located In different workshops. 

(c) had separate supervisors. 

(d) did not Interface effectively in their primary role as service units 
for the co^any plant; and 

(e) there was no defined career path as pnwwtion was usually based on 
length of service there was no incentive for staff to acquire what 
could be tensed "additional skills'*. 

With the developnent of new technology in the chewical processing industry 
the company, i*ilst not experiencing maJor problens with demarcation, was 
acutely aware of the difficulties it could face in the future with the 
blending of technological concepts and techniques. The amalgamation 
decision was taken after identifying potential problem areas with respect to 
the installation and servicing of new processing plant which was currently 
being Installed or that lAlch would be installed In the future. The areas 
of concern of **1ch the co^any identified as being of high priority were: 

(a) the ability of it's «)rkforce to service new technology, 

(b) the educational preparation required for It's workforce to address the 
complexities of the new technologies and related techniques, 

(c) the need to enhance Job satisfaction of the wrkforce; and 
(d> the need to provide a structured educational path to encourage 

technological developi^nt of the workforce. 

In mid Noveitf)er 1987 after consultation with the *wrkforce the company 
decided to approach the Oepart^nt of TAFE for assistance. It was 
requested a training package be developed for all electrical and Instrument 
apprentices and a different training package be developed for the electrical 
and instrument tradespersons on site. 

Both ICI and TAFE agreed on the feasibility of the project. TAFE through 
the School of Applied Electricity immediately started the development of a 
long form syllabus. This was c«q)leted by the end of December 1987 and 
presented to the workforce for consideration. 

After lengthy discussion between the company and workforce the tradespersons 
requested that they be allowed to participate In a similar programs® to that 
proposed for apprentices. This immediately provided ICI with a different 
set of parameters to work within for it meant: 

(a) the revised package was twice the length of the original proposal for 
tradespersons. 

(b) the conpany would be required to Increase the funding conmitment 
substantially. Particularly If the educational package of the project 
was still to be presented on site. 

(c) the on site training coB^onent of the package would have to be 
prescribed and regulated, and co-ordinated with the educational 
coB^onent of the program so as to comply with Statutory provisions of 
the relevant Acts covering this Industry. 

(d) At the completion of the program the company would have developed a 
workforce with a broader base and more coi^rehensive foundation of 
skills and knowledge for which it could address technology in the 
future than with the previous proposal. 

The coflq>any decided the tradesperson's request had merit and asked TAFE to 
cease the development of the original proposal for tradespersons and to 
consider the feasibility of all employees in these two trades working within 
the framework of the proposal for the apprentices. 
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TAFE and XCI agreed to conduct both the Electrical Trade and Instnunent 
Trade Courses on site for tradespersons. In doing so Mas necessary to 
consider and discuss such significant topics as: 

(a) articulation, 

(h) credit for on site training, 

(c) awards after course conipletlon. 

(d> subject sequence. 

(e) subject assesssent. 

(f) facility requlrmnts. 

(g) facility managoBent. 

(h) student attendance patterns. 
<1> TAFE responsibilities. 

(J) ICI responsibilities. 

It was also essential to ensure that the quality of the course offering In 
the annexes was at least equal to that In conventional classes conducted In 
Colleges. 



INPLENENTATIOII 

The educational packages were designed so that« at the successful collet Ion 
of either course for electrical or instnroent tradespersons, participants 
would receive the appropriate trade course certificate. The context of 
each course was finalised after considering the normal articulation process 
betv^n the Electrical and Instrument Trade Course within TAFE, the In house 
training programs XCI had conducted and the Industrial experience gained as 
a result of the tradesperson's participation In on site plant servicing. 
After appropriate exemptions had been decided and the course subjects 
finalised, ICI and TAFE then developed a co-ordinated progran, which keyed 
the sequence of subject presentation of the course with the on site training 
programs to be conducted by ICI. 

As all subjects were existing TAFE subjects normal assessment procedures of 
the School applied In this case. 

Once an agreement had been reached betm^en ICI and TAFE on the presentation 
of the educational component of the project It was decided the most 
sloqillstlc form of managmnt «A1ch met both the requlreaents of ICI and the 
regulations of TAFE was to annex the proposed site facility set aside for 
TAFE use to the College providing the teaching resource for that facility. 
However, the overriding consideration to this operation was that all persons 
from TAFE were still bound by the strict safety code of ICI when wrking on 
their premises. All teachers were safety trained to ICI Standards. 



OHeANISATION OF EDUCATIONAL TRAININ6 

ICI and TAFE developed the sequencing of subjects for the two trade courses, 
particularly the electrical trades content so the educational and training 
sections of the program would enable the participants to gain the maximum 
rewards irm their Involvement. It Is 1iqK>rtant to note that other 
organisations were consulted In the development so participants could be 
guaranteed recognition for their level of ccaq)etency. Of particular note 
was the Departii»nt of Energy's Involvement providing guidance and advice In 
the design of the training programs for the Instrument tradesperson s: they 
may apply for an Electrician's Licence. Interestingly, from this 
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involvement a log book has been designed for prospective JJcence applicants 
to assist in the coiapletlon of details covering their practical wiring 
experience. Since the 1nt»HHluction of the log book a nu^er of other 
coqianles are using It for both apprentices and tradespersons. 

Also ICI and TAFE for^ a canalttee that neets regularly to discuss 
orogress of the educational package developaent and Its lB|>lewentation, 
ei^avourlng to resolve problra as they occur. This Coarolttee plays an 
important role In keying in the educational and training package such as 
evaluating company specific equ1|went for use as an educational resource and 
the development of contingency plans to overcoiae unforeseen circumstances. 

Two teaching annexes >«re developed on site because of the different aiode of 
presentation of the courses and the nature of fterial co^f'^fj^^n i**?. 
subiect. An existing building was converted Into the facility for the 
electrical course whilst a d«nountable bulldii^ PJJ^JSf 
conduct of the instnnffint course. Personnel from both TAFE and ICI worked 

together to establish the two facilities In an e«<««a^«2;4^^*^i 2nr»*4«nai 
d^dllne set down for the beginning of the program. Whilst the educational 
facilities were being developed a number of inqwrtant Issues had to be 
resolved. This meant negotiations taking place on a nu^er of fronts and 
all being keyed and co-ordinated Into making the project a cohesive package. 

Because of the tight time frame the tw> facilities were required to be 
completed within five irnks, the electrical section was f fPi«?.^2Il®*!l!!l®i«« 
after the deadline howver the instrwnent section could not be used for two 
months after the desired date. This delay was mainly due to the failure of 
suppliers to supply equipment on time, to overcwae these delays the trade 
persons were transported to a TAFE College so the program could be completed 
within the agreed time frame of tym years. 



IMHISTRIAL ISSUES 

ICI had to address a number of industrial Issues and a working party was 
fomwd consisting of the Training Manager, two foremen and a representative 
from each of the electrical and 1nstruB»nt trade groups. This committee 
discussed a range of industrial Issues including; 

(a) change in attendance patterns of the workforce on site resulting from 

attending the TAFE facility one day per week. 
(b> TAFE's con^ulsory assessment procedures. * ji** 

(c) Industrial action on days of attendance at the TAFE facility. 

(d) taking of annual leave during the course time. 

(e) operation of the call in urgency syst«B during the duration of the 
TAFE s«Besters.. . . . 

(f) employees being called upon to work during TAFE course time; ana 
{g> student resources required for the course. 

The outcome of the discussions were that the Committee developed and 
presented an industrial package to both ICI and the tradespersons for 
discussion this package was agreed to and signed by both parties on the 
understanding that the c<^1ttee could be reconvened at anytl^ to discuss 
matters relating to this project. 
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PARTICIPANTS FMGRESS 



ThrouDhout all the discussions the na4or concern tmas the ability of the 
participants to handle the prograa. There fmre fifty tradespersons m^ose 
ages ranged froa twenty three years to fifty eight years sosie of whom had 
not bothered with text books for over twenty years and sixteen apprentices 
who wev^e being asked to increase there attendance at TAPE by 1(H)%. Of 
isaJor concern was the apprentices because of the Increased educational 
commitment being placed upon tHm, Such concern was not warranted as after 
two soaesters they dea»nstrated an ability to handle the Increased load. 

On the other hand the tradespersons have exhibited anxiety and apprehension 
probably because they were experiencing a isedliflB which they had not been in 
for some tlate and their perfonsance was now being neasured through the 
nonoal TAFE subiect assessnent procedures. Host of the anxiety and 
apprehension occurred «di11st the tradespersons were taken out of their work 
envlronsent and placed In a TAFE College. Once the facilities on site were 
coBiQlssloned and classes established on site the tradespersons appeared to 
be far oore confortable In this environment. 

To support the educational and training package ICI developed a network of 
tutors within their Industrial site so those persons Involved In either of 
the courses could call on others In the field In ii^lch they were cross 
training for assistance. Whilst the prinary role of the tutoring network 
was to assist one another i a secondary function was a closer linking of the 
two groups of tradespersons. This had the added advantage that the 
possibility of tensions and frictions In ciXBblnIng of the groups was greatly 
reduced. 



1^ CAREER STRUCTURE UITHIN COMPANY 

Mith the establishment of the cross trade training pn^iram well underway a 
Joint working party cooBlttee was established to Investigate career paths for 
tradespersons within the company. The proposal froa this coanlttee, after 
extensive Investigations Into the current technological needs on site, the 
company's ability In conjunction with TAFE to develop and provide on site 
training programs to suit those needs and the current availability of 
existing TAFE courses from Trade Certificate through the Associate Diploma 
courses was for a four tiered career structure to be introduced for the 
electrical and 1nstruii»nt workforce. 

The career structure agreed Is as follmrs: 

(a) Industrial Controls Tradesperson - Level one. 
<b) Industrial Controls Tradesperson - Level two. 

(c) Industrial Controls Tradesperson - Level three. 

(d) Industrial Systems Tradesperson. 

The transition between the levels is dependent upon the person concerned 
achieving specified levels of ccxnpetency. 
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CONaUSION 



This aii4>1t1ous progran Is now In \Vs secoml year and Is an exan^ile of an 
industrial cw^ny such as ICI Australia Pty Ltd worklny closely with TAFE 
In building a solid foundation of knowledge and skills to address present 
and future technology within industry. Of significance was the ability of 
both parties to respond to the opportunity of introducing a prograa of this 
nature when it arose and the interest other raador coiq^anies have shown in 
participating In a similar program. 

The co-operation between Industry and TAFE in New South Hales has provided 
the Industries within the State with the opportunity to confidently plan the 
Introduction of new technology. 
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UBIT DO IHB mflCffiS VAIIT FRGN TARS? 



Jtdm lAir«it» Institute of i^olt and Teacber EdiKatl«m, Sydney 

Industry has a long-standing and valued input into edtK:ational institutions in 
Australia, particularly into the TAFE sector. Much of this input has been by way of 
advisory conaittees and councils which, in NSW anyway, have been in existence in one 
form or another since 1914. The unions, together with eaployers, have had an 
important place on these cotaaittees and coum;iIs> and it is with this subject I 
oainly wi^^^to deal in this paper. Essentially what I wish to argue is that both 
unions and eaployers have been less concerned with narrow actional -interests than is 
ctammlf represented, and that this has precedents reaching far back into the history 
of technical education in NSW - traditionally the priisary laeans of skills acquisition 
in this state. 1 will largely concentrate on the metals and engineering industries 
(though reference will be made from time to time to other industries). 



tlCAL Bft 



As mentioned, the forerunners of the present-day advisory committees and 
councils in the N^ TAFE system ca^ into being in 1914. lliis was in connection with 
a substantial reorganization of technical education in this state at the tioK by the 
Holaran Labor government in consultation with various interested groups, including the 
unions. As was explained by Peter Board, Under Secretary of the NSW Department of 
Public Instruction (of %#hich Technical Education was but a Branch at this time) in 
November 1913, advisory committees were to be set up following invitations to "the 
different societies or associations of ^ployers and ^ployees in eadi trade to send 
representatives to discuss the matter with the Acting Superintendent [James Nangle, 
Superintendent fn^ February 1914] and s^self" (Board, 1913* 6). Board goes on to 
explain that the invitations were "im>st readily accepted**, and the end result was 
that it was "unanimously agreed that the co-operation of both masters and men «igaged 
in the different trades would be necessary to the proper working out of different 
courses of instruction", which co-operation was to be ensured by "the establishment 
of Advisory Co^ttees [to be] ccHSprised of two representatives nominated by the 
Employers* Society, two nominated by the Operatives* Society, with such sobers of 
the College Staff as the Superintendent might deem necessary** (Board, 1913» 6-8). 

The response to these invitations ae&as to have been almost too ovendielodng. In 
July 1914 Board received a letter from tl» Secretary of the NSW Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers* Society stating that a Mr. James Anderton had been "elected to 
represent the Society on tY» Trades Advisory Committee" (Al^, 1914). On enquiry 
Board was informed that "No invitation was sent to the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers* Society in view of the fact that we were not in a position to require the 
help of a representative. Perhaps towards the end of the year provision can be mde 
for receiving a representative" (Nangle, 1914). This does not appear to have 
oaterialized, but in any event, by 1917 five unions in the metal trades were being 
represented on the advisory committee for courses in the Engineering Trades school at 
the Sydney Technical College, viz.* the Federated Society of Boilermakers and Iron 
Ship-builders, the Moulders' (ffetal) Union, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the 
Australasian Society of Engineers and the Blacksmiths* Society of Australasia. This 
represents half of the organizations listed (TEB, 1917, 71). 

The system of advisory cooaaittees seens to have worked very well. Throughout his 
long tenure as Superintendent (1914-33), Nangle had a good working relationship with 
the employees* representatives on the committees, who were his allies in his constant 
battles with the Departn»nt over funding. In 1931 the first moves towards what was 
eventually to be the creation of a separate Departaient of Technical Education 
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(finally achieved in 1949) were actually made by oeobers of t»w advisory coBmlttees, 
w!ifi wrote to the then Minister (WilllaiB Davies) asking, aiaong other things, that: 



the Minister for education bo urged to take irasedlate steps to place the 
State systeffl ef technical education wholly under the control of the 
Superintendent of Technical Education, who should be made directly and only 
responsible to the Minister for Education (TAFE, 1983, 70). 

Thei% kinds of demands for an improved status for technical education in NSW found a 
receptive hearing with the liKoalng Minister, David Druiasond, who took over the 
portfolio In 1932. Ihe following year a Technical Education Coamission was set up to 
enquire Into all facets of the system, and all Interested parties were again invited 
to B»ke submissions. Die unions again readily responded, among them being the 
Amalgamated Kiglneerlng Unirai (A^; the old Aaalgasated Society of ^igineers, renamed 
in 1920), who, firstly followed up the above recommendation with another that "the 
Technical Education Department be separated from the Education Departi^t, and have 
access to the Minister for Edisation through the Under Secretary** (AEU, 1934). 

A second suggestion by the AEU - "That the Junior Technical Courses [i.e. those 
run In the Technical High Schools, as at Wdllongong] be co-related to the methods and 
practices as applied in the Technical College, in order that it may be a help to the 
Juniors when they pass on to the Technical College** - can, as will be further evident 
below, be seen as reflecting an on-going concern for career-path opportunities In the 
metal trades. 

An inm^diate result of Drummond's investigations was, firstly, a confirmation of 
what was seen as the important place of the advisory committees in technical 
education in liSW. As the Minister's Report on Technical Education for 1937 reads: 
**Co-operation has been greatly assisted by the work of ... Advisory Committees. The 
latter ... consist of representatives of eaployers and employees, nominated by their 
respective associations and unions ... [Tlwse Ccwnittees] have made possible the 
better articulation of courses of instruction with local Industry** (Dnumond, 1938, 
18-19). Another result was the establishment. In 1936, of advisory councils in 
connection with the Sydney and Newcastle colleges, and district advisory committees 
at Brdcen Hill, Wollongong, Llsoore and Goulburn (later extended to a number of other 
centres). As in earlier years, the nstals unions maintained a strong presence on the 
cooBoittees: in 1937 they were represented by the AEU, the Australasian Society of 
Engineers, the Blacksmiths* Society, the Federated Society of Boilermakers and Iron 
Ship-builders, the Moulders* (Metal) Union, the Plumbers and Gasfitters* and the 
Federated Shipwrights, Ship Constructors, and Boat Builders* Association (TEE, 1937, 
20-1). Among the m^bers of the first Sydney Technical Education Advisory Council 
were John Nlmmo of the AEU, Donald Black, representing the Electrical Trades Union, 
Vernon Jarvis of the Blacksmiths* Society and James Goudie of the Timberworkers* . 
E.S. Ritchie, President of the Technical Tethers* Union, was also invited to join 
the council's inaugural meeting, on 3 June 1936 (TEB, 1936a, 1936b). 

The Second World War diverted attention from the Branch's administrative details 
for a time, but with cessation of hostilities In 1945 the subject was again looked at 
- technical education having demonstrated its invaluable contribution to national 
effort during the war - and ultimately a Technical Education and New South Wales 
University of technology Act was passed setting up the Department as a separate 
entity in April 1949. A few changes were made to the district councils but the 
advisory ccwimittees, formally recognised under this same Act (TfTE, 1960a, 230-1), 
continued much as before. In fact, until 1986, the advisory committees had much the 
same form as their original progenitors of 1914. Their contribution to the effective 
working of TAFE in NSW (the Department's present name was adopted in 1974) has been 
valued by the Department itself, by government and by industry. And the unions 
have continued to play an active part on these committees, as will be seen shortly. 
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Besides this formal input, a number of unions have been actively involved In the work 
of local colleges in other vays as velli such as awarding prizes to the laore 
outstanding students - in 1960 at the Granville Technical College for example, the 
Building Workers' Industrial Union, and the Operative Painters and Decorators* Union 
awarded prizes C Parraaatta Advertiser . 30 June, 19^). 

Asnscanr oawarnsES in rbcsnt years 

Yet in 1986 the c(»mittees in their old foiii were discontinued. While school 
coiaaittees still have a place in TAPE, it is a mch reduced one conpared with the old 
cour^ coomittees. It is not at all clear why ttes« changes have been oade - perhaps 
it has sii^ly been a isatter of the steadily growing professionally of NSW TAFE*s 
curriculuBi developiaent section - but ^^latever the case, the unions, at least the 
Bietal unions, are not happy ^ith their redwed participation. Greg Harrison, 
Assistant National Secretary of the A>&/U even put it to me: **The present system 
doesn't work at all". To illustrate how important the course ccmittee meetings were 
to the unions as a fonim for airing some of their ideas on a range of issues now very 
much in the public arena - multi-skilllng for example, and creation of career paths, 
etc. - it is perhaps worthiAile looking at some examples of the kind of discussion 
which was going on at the TOetings in the last few years of their existence. 

A foretaste of the metal unions* current pace-setting agenda for the 
restructuring of industrial awards based on '*skills accords** (Pord, 1987a, 6) - which 
has just recently (December 1988) be&i adopted in principle by the ACTU - was 
contained, for instance, in the following exchanges at imsetings of the Metal 
Pabrication Trade Course and Wielding Cour^ advisory committees in September and 
October 1981. At the first s^eting, a Mr, L. Brown, from the NSW Public Transport 
Commission, expressed concern that the name of the first of these two courses was 
"not appropriate**, and that it ^ould be 'Bollermaking' since *'the duties of a 
bollermaker are well knovn in industry, both by employers and employees*'. The 
Chairperson of both these TOetings, Mr. G. Smith, Head of the School of Engineering 
Trades, explained that such a reversion to an "old name** wcmld be misleading since 
the course was designed as a merger of Welding and Bollermaking; and a Ms. Heys from 
tape's Curriculum Services Division, pointed out that the name of the trade 
certificate was Bollermaking anyway, and questioned whether the name of this one 
course was all that important. The view of MCm Brian Beer, the i^lgamated Metal 
Workers* and Shipwrights' Union's representative on the ctumaittee (the AMWSU - now 
the APfidU - was foztaed in 1972 through an amalgamtion of the AEU with a number of the 
other unions mentioned above) are worth recording in full for their significance in 
terms of his union's later more widely known emphasis on core curricula and 
multi-skilling: 

Nr. Beer advi^d that the Aomlgairated Metal Workers' and Ship Vhrights' 
Union has made a decision that it would fully support the Metal Pabrication 
Course as being in the best interest of apprentices and providing 
approitices with the best all-round training as far as the trades are 
concerned . He felt that as the cour^ incorporates Bollermaking and Welding 
thB Union would not be able to support tYm reversal of the name of the 
Course to Bollermaking, as it would then exclude those persons doing the 
Welding strand (TAPE, 1981a, 7-8, my emphasis). 

A related question was raised at the Welding Courses Advisory Committee meeting 
in October by a Mr. J. Moyes, from the Lincoln Electric C(»pany (Australia) Ltd. 
Mr. Moyes said that he was concerned about "the present trend where students are 
continually opting for the Metal Fabrication Strand" »rfien there was an acute shortage 
of welding tradesmen. In reply, Brian Beer reiterated his union's stand that it give 
"preference to the Metal Fabrication Trade Course in view of the all-round training 
it offers so that apprentices are not restricted to a particular section of the 
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trade". Beer urent on to point out that studoits in this course spent smch of their 
time on voiding, and that in any case "n»st voiding employers expect their 
apprentices to undertake not only voiding jobs but s<»» oetal fabrication w^k as 
veil**. Beer*8 remarks vere "reinforced** by He. Smith, lAo explained that the course 
as described in his School's report referred to combined classes of HetaX Fabrication 
and Voiding Trade students. Also, interestingly, at this meeting (in term of the 
AEU's 1930s interest in trades pr^iaration courses, and both the ANWU*s and NSW 
govern^it's current concern to see closer links between 8ec<»dary ^hool curricula 
and trades training - see belov), Mr* W.A. Nancarrov, head of the Division of Welding 
in the School of Engineering Trades, explained that the NSW Departomnt of TAFS had 
"progressively become involved in transition education". XIFB's Transition 0nit» for 
example, had recently launched a velding^-oriented «igineering training prograsne 
at I^to for a grcnip of un^ployed young pe<^le. Nancarrov pointed out that "besides 
some elerontarv welding ^lls, students were taught other i^ills such as 
*CoBflninication* , etc." with a view to making "the studoit a better prospect for 
raiployment opportunities as 2ad or 3nl class welders which will indirectly assist the 
industry on the one hand and also high uneoployment areas could be better served" 
(TAFE, 1981b, A-5). 

At a meeting of the Patternmaking Trade Course advisory committee in November 
1984, a Mr. R. King of the AMWU argued, in response to Nr. P. Mright*s (assistant to 
the head of the Engineering Trades School) advice that an increasing nimber of fims 
were installing CAD/CAM technology in connection with pattenunaking, that a 
post-trade courm in this technology, if provided, should "be open to all metal 
industry tradespersons, if they have the capabilities to extoid themselves to go into 
the next stage". Vith regard to the question of standardising ccHirses, King 
coatotded: "[I]f the Apprentice^p system tlffoughout Australia is to be the same and 
taught the same training, then there must be national core courses ... [I]t is a 
matter of getting every State together so that basic patternmaking is the same" 
(TAFE, 1984a, 7-8). 

mm versos AimLT TSAINIM6 

In a recent article Richard Curtain (1987) maintains that "[t]he unions have ... 
insisted on the retention of a youth apprenticeship systea", and on the next psge of 
his article, that "the trade union movement hns staunchly refused to agree to the 
introduction of adult trade training" (Curtain, 1987, 31-2). This might have be«i 
true to a large extrait in earlier years (and with sob» unions more so than others), 
but that it is not the case with the ii»tals unions today is sufficiently dooonstrated 
in the AMWU*s document. Award Restnttturinas &iidelines for Organisers , recently 
published in agreement with the ^tal Tr«ies Industry Association (NTIA). On page 43 
of this document it is explicitly stated: "Adult appr^iticeships are one step in 
developing a training path along which a skilled ncm-tradesi^Mni can ]»ss into an 
engineering stream of an award career path structure". Hie concept is clarified 
somewhat further down the psge as follows: "An adult apprentice shall be indentured 
for a period of four yrars or less where approved credits have been obtained for 
training nwdules undertaken previously either within the steel industry or other 
relevant area" . Moreover, the union *s demand (currently before tte HTIA) is that 
"idiere a person was employed in an industry imnedlately prior to becoming an adult 
apprentice such person shall not suffer a reduction In actual rate of pay by virtue 
of bec(xalng indratured" (A^ftTU, 1988, 45). 

The implications of this plan for TAFE are enormous. A key point In the AMWU's 
award restructuring programme Is that recognition be given for skills gained <m the 
Job without formal certification. As is explained elsewhere in the latter document: 
"Many workers, through on-the-job experience or in-house training have developed 
skills t^ich equal or exceed those needed to enter a new classification. In order not 
to disadvantage workers i^o hold ^ills for which they have no certification, 
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it will often be necessarj for the training comiQittee« or «r^nizer9 and plant 
mraagosent to carry ottt a *dtillB audit' or 'sIciUs needa* aimlysle" (AMWU, 1988, 
24). That ia to say, the new syatem voold allev trade qualifications to be awarded 
once certain levels of ^111 were rented, for eiUB^let an adalt who has been working 
in the oigineering trade for sose years, say in welding, but idio has no formal trade 
qualifications, my be reluctant to undertake a fonr-year adnlt apprentice^p but 
Bay not at all object to attending sooe welding courses at a 1AFE college to 
Kipplement accreditation for skills already attained* As I say, thia would ^pear to 
have far-reaching ii^lications for T&FB in terns of the pot^tial for increased 
utilization. 

Perhaps it ia unfair of ate to criticize Dr. Curtain m the basis of a docusent 
not yet publisted at the time of publicatiim of his article* Nevertheless, evidence 
of this interest in adult skills acquisition ssiong the metals unions can be found in 
variffiis earlier sources, for exoaple in the minates of TAFE advisory conmittee 
meetings. Thus, at the meeting of the Voiding Courses advisory camiiittee in October 
1981 cited esrlier, Mr. Brian Beer explained that while the AMHD did not wish to see 
an abandonment of the traditional apprentice^p systea, this *'[did] not mesn that 
the bni<m is against the introduction of training for adults in weld^". Beer also 
stressed that it was his union's opinion that trainees "diould enrol in the welding 
course at a technical college if they want to get rec<%nition by the Union** (TAFE, 
1981b, 7). 

This c<mcem by the unions that their Bribers have op^rtunities for advancement 
in their trade, idiether or not tl»y had had the opportunity to gain formal 
certification through the traditional appr^ticediip system, is not new. In February 
1914, at the time of Peter Bosrd*s announced reorganisation of technical educati^ in 
NSW, the General Secretary of the NSV Amalgamated Railway and Tramway Service 
Associati<m (Qaude IhosqiBon) wrote to the then Minister of Public Instruction 
(A.C. Carmichael) voicing objection to one of Board's plans, which was that admission 
to trade courses at the colleges should be restricted to apprentices. Thompson wrote: 

Many of the best tradeaoKn have never beoi fomally apprenticed to their 
trades - Mr. Coomilsslonar Piddington [who had tended a Royal Commission on 
apprenticeship two years previously] rays the apprentice system is in a 
state of decay - but are nevertheless c<»q>etait, intelligent workmen, who 
have in many inatances improved their knowledge at Technical Schools. At 
the pres«>t tis» in the goveniment service alone there are may ixa 
working as assistants to tradeanen who, with a little additional technical 
kiunrledge - acquirable at the schools - would be competent tradesmen. ... 
Whilst recognizing the excellent work you are doing in improving the 
educational facilities of the State, aiy association v«itures to think that 
the regulation objected to might veil be re-considered with a view to its 
BHMiification. As it stsnds at pr^ent, it se^is to be an e^odiment of the 
once a laborer [sic], always a laborer doctrine, itbich is vicious in 
principle and pernicious in operation (ASTSA, 1914). 

Notwithstanding the supposed abolition of this restriction in the 1930s (under the 
DrtyoDMoid reorganization), it ^&aa that it still ess^tially operates today. In the 
July 1888 issue of the Federated Ironworkers' Labor News there is an item which reads 
as follows: '^Technical and F^irther Education (TAFE) Colleges that provide coi^»eteiice 
training in the non-trade skills ait» last year gave preference for pl^es to 
trade^rscms and above ... f Alt oi» Sydney TAFE College alcae. over 400 people wre 
knocked back from (Mirollliut in riggers ' course" (eirohasis in original). 

It is interesting to ctn^are Ihompson's views of 70 years ago with those 
recently expressed by Kr. Bob Harshman, I^uty Secretary of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, idlio said that i^t we are seeing the b^lnnings of in the 
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current avard changes is "the evmtiial dripping of appraitice^lps*' (HarshnBn* 1988). 
Gre% Harrison, likevise, has assured sie that li^ile he expects tr^itlonal 
apprenticeships to continue into the foreseeable future, these will be increasingly 
suppleoiented by traineeships and adult apprenticeships. 

Kim£iMaum mats tmtxcanm 

But it is true that many unions (there are currently some 326 in Australia) have 
been slow in accepting the kinds of changes oivisaged by the netalvorkers. The most 
destructive effect of such attitudes has been the defl»rcatioa issue idiich has so 
frequently bedevilled Australian unionism in the past. Just haw trivial thero 
dilutes could is illustrated in the foUoving exanple, which is taken from the 
AEO, Australian Section's Monthly Journal and Report of March 1943: "On January 26 
and February 4, in Sydney, Ifr. CaBsLssioner Morrison dealt with a demarcation di^te 
vidch had ariron between the Plunders* Society and the Asalgamated Qigineerlng Union 
over butt welded suction pipes. After argiseat the CkxBBissioner held that the woi^ in 
question was similar to wxk on solid drawn section pipes and that it was work for 
engineers". As Professor BUI Ford, from the Ikiversity of New South liales* Ftogramme 
in Organizational Behaviour has argued: **(T]I» unions ne^ to re-evaluate the costs 
of desiarcation disputes. ••• Benarcation barriers severely limit the opportunities of 
If^ividuals and grmps to br<»den and deepen tiieir ^lls. In the Icmg run, 
demarcation disputes may confine iMM>ple to such a narrow band of ^ills that they 
will be made redundant by technological change" (Ford, 1987a, 7). Vhat Professor Ford 
is referring to here was dramatically illustrated recently by Soiator Jehu ^tton, 
Minister for Industry, Technology and Comaerce, in an address on the 'Iiqilications 
for Australian Education of the Reconstruction of Industry* , who described how he 
could remember in Meltoume in the 1960s "every second taxi-driver seemed to be a 
metalworker who had no other alternative for change in his life - no choice" (&ttton, 
19%). 

It has to be admitted that TAFE advisory committee meetings have not been imune 
from this problem either. At a meeting of the Sprinkler Fitters Trade Course advisory 
committer in April 1984, to take one instance, where the subject of possible 
post-nade courses in roof plumbing, gas services, mechanical services, waste 
disposal mrvices etc for sprinkler fitters was being discussed, a Mr. P. Lane from 
the Plumbers and Gasfitters union "foreshadowed that there might be conflict and 
demarcation problems in industry if students entered into areas of imilti-skills" 
(TAFE, 1984b, 4). 

But nobody is more aware of the demarcation problem than the unions themselves. 
The Metal Trades Federation of Unions* Draft Proposals of March 1987 for a new 
agreement with the MTIA listed "demarcation disputes between unions" as one of the 
"barriers" which must be overcome if Australian manufacturing was to "attain the 
levels of efficiency necessary to be able to compete succrasfully in the 
international marketplace" (MTFU, 1987 , 26-7). And amalgotations are seen as part and 
parcel of this multi-skills push by the metals unions. Amalgamations - which are 
welcome to both the more progressive unions and industry (since they do away with 
demarcation disputes and facilitate negotiations) - reflect the breakdown of craft 
divisions wanted by people like Laurie Carmichael, a former Assistant National 
Secretary of the AMWU and now occupying this position with the ACTU. As George 
Campbell told a meeting of AMWU shop stewards in Sydney in March 1988: "The 348 
classifications in the current Metal Industry Award cannot be transferred to the new 
[restructured] Awsrd. The new Award needs to contain a alnimi i m number of 
classifications [9 are osvisBged] which ^ould reflect the broad-banding of existing 
skills, and the technical knowledge, experience and ^lls required for working with 
new processes and technologies" ( Metalworker. April 1988). 
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Sooe thinkers in tbe union mo v eront, |»e<9le like Laurie Camlchael* see 
Australian oanufacturing's current malaise as reflecting* in part, even deeper 
<livisi<ms in Australia's wisrkforce, lietveen manual and 'intellectual' workers* and 
that this in turn stems from a l(»ig-8tanding and de^ly ingrained condescending 
attitude towards manual work by ediscationists - ]»ople who were not successful at 
school did the latter and required 'vocational* educatitm (as in technical colleges), 
rather than general education. Unless we learn to overcoBS this attitude* says 
Candeh^lf we will never be able to co^te with the Japanese, for example^ who have 
no si«:h impeding traditions (Garmichael, 1988. See also Ford» 1987b; Pavitt, 1986). 
To Carmichael, this division, or dichoti^, is a false one. He explained what he 
meant at a 'Futures for Ftiblic Education' coiiferettce convoied by tie Australian 
Teechers' Federation and the Commission for the Future earlier this year (1988): 

Lets look at the issue of 'general versus vocational' education. ... The 
danger is that we keep addressing the problem in terms of the past two 
hundred years* wi^re vocation was more and more connected with infinite 
division of labour and the breakdown of skill. In our very lifetime we have 
lived through one of the gr^t historical reversals. Expressly, instead of 
the infinite division of labour, the requirement is now multi-dcilllng. The 
requirsBOit now is to see broad education as the fundamental requirement 
for industry... 

The new forms of work organisation that ^erge from these skill 
requirements pose the necessity for overconhig the dichotcmiy between broad 
education and vocation. It impels companies to say for the first time that 
they genuinely need inter-per«mal ^111. They n^»d ccmrainication, they 
need the ability for people to be able to adequately communicate with 
each other in sach a fashion that the new relation^ps established in the 
course of production can function. ... These inter-personal skills will in 
their evolution dosand increased humanism that goes with the necessity of 
understanding hmnan personality in all of its various forms... (etc.)" 
(Carmlchael. 1988, 13). 

SffUCATICHS: A SOMCDIG UP 

As noted earlier, 'coaoiunlcat ions' was one of the skills mentioned by V.A. 
Nancarrow, head of TAFE's Welding Division in the School of Engineering Trades, as 
being taught along with welding to unemployed young people at Dapto (south of 
Vollongong) as part of a transition course between what they had learnt at school and 
what they might continue on with learning at a TAFE college. Such developments can be 
seen as reflecting, to some extent at least, the ideas of people like Curmichael 
and others in the union moves^t who would like to see closer links between 'general' 
education In schools and skills requlraiwnts in the workplace, 

Carmlchael has found an unexpected ally in his views in NSW in the person of Dr. 
Terry Metherell, Minister for Education In this state, who has made it clear that he 
would like to see an expansion of what is currently an experimental joint 
TAFE-Schools program. Under the present program, students in the last year of high 
school can undertake 'other approved studies' for which recognition is given by TAFE, 
But what Dr. Metherell would like to see is greater 'status' granted for these 
courses - such as inclusion in the BSC result; this would almost certainly result in 
the expansion envisaged by Dr. Metherell. Interestingly, what we appear to be 
returning to here is something like the old technical high schools mentioned above in 
connection with AEU's suggestions to the Drumoond CcsmBlsslon In the 1930s. 

All of this has obvious enough implications for TAFE in terms of the need to 
develop broader courses than is currently frequently the case. But how are TAFE's 
curriculum policy people going to know about precisely what is required? As Bob 
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tbrshman explained recently in his paper referred to earlier (teahman, 1988), 
educational authoritiea need to "get alongside of" the rapid develoiw^ts in aiiard 
restructuring, otherwise they run the ri^ of "being left behind". This is where 
advisory coamlttees can play a vital role, as they have done in the past, especially 
in the metals industry area, ^tal industry employers, through their collective 
repre^ientative body the IStXk, vould seem to be at one with the unions on this. In a 
joint >n!FU/MnA proposal sutoitted to the Australian Council for &qployB^t and 
Training in April 1987, the view was expressed that "Effective systoss of 
coamunicatiott and co-operation must be establi^d between the industry an d TAF E on 
future training requires^ts related to imbv technology in tb& workplace" (MIFO/MIIA, 
1987, 7). As mentioned, the unions still have ^xiie input into the TAPS school 
advisory committees, and I am assured by a TAFE spokesperson that "every" College 
Coomiittee (advisory bodies which function at the local college level and idiich 
evolved from the old District Coamiittees) has trade union lumbers. This is all 
worthwhile and appreciated by the unions, but a return to the course advisory system 
would allow closer coUalwration and fine tuning of courses in line %rith the 
reconstruction of Australian manufacturing in idiich the unions are taking such a 
leading role. 
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DH BARRY ELSBY, SENIOR LBCTUHBR* HUMAU BESOUBCE STUDIES 
CBMTRE FOR HDMAH RESOURCE STUDIES, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIMI COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 



This paper deals specifically with a research evaluation project funded 
by the Maapover Services Commission IffiC (to 10k for the total project 
cost of 465k) of a professional staff develo^nt schewe for secondary 
school and further education lecturers. The schwae was entitled TRIST 
and was the staff develop^nt aspect of a major piece of curriculum 
development spearheaded by central government - Technical and Vocational 
Education Initiative (TVEI) Most Local Education Authorities (LEA's) 
incorporated TVEI and TRIST into their educational programmes in 
secondary schools and further education colleges on the understandable 
pragmatic grounds that the VSC provided much needed 'pump priming' 
funding for curriculum development, staff training and supply cover, etc. 

As well as dealing with the research evaluation methodology, and some 
general observations arising from TRIST and its impact, it is necessary 
to explore the theory and contextual background of this example of modern 
thinking about professional staff develo^nt as its Ideological as well 
as pragmatic nature is of significance in forecasting the future 
directions of educational policy in the UK. 

Passing reference should be made to the underlying political economy 
values, of which TVEI represents the educational policy and practice 
thinking for young people and TRIST for adult and continuing education 
and professional staff development in particular. These ideas are 
expressed through what I call the work training model. 

Dnderlyinn Thin king of the Work TraiallW Itedql 

a) the need for know-how for productivity and efficiency is imperative 
to attain economic market competitiveness with major rivals. 

b) develo^nts in knowledge of scientific and technological processes 
applied to economic production grows at a fast pace to lag 
behind risks a lack of competitiveness. 

c) structural changes in the economy and the occupational structure 
are a necessary part of arresting and reversing economic decline 
and slack trading. 

d) in relation to all that? changes it Is vital to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of labour through employment policies 
generally and specifically the training and re-training of workers 
throughout all levels and sectors of the occupational structure. 
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•) trainis^ should b« rsgardad as a naivarsal iuie«ttity« 

ccHnprehe&sively provided oa a coatiauous or raeurrent basis 
throttgtaottt tho nork Xifa cycl«# atartiag with iaitial schooliag aad 
loading aatarally into adult life. 

£) the assunptioB of tiwse related ideas is that there is a deep 
seated understaadiag and consensus # expressed as a partaerBhip# 
between the interests of capital (the Stata« coital owners aad 
enplOTers)* labour (raployees or workers and tlwir de^ndents) and 
the nation as a whole (ooasuaers and the inter>dependent populace) 
for the purpose of econonic productivity aad the functional 
necessity of societal development. 

q) these major values rest on ttm belief that societies are 
necessarily cohesive and this is expressed throu^ the legitiiaacy 
of hierarchical j^wer aad authority and natural inequalities. 

Much of the thinkii^ forms the practical basis of econ<»iic rationalism 
which in recent years has replaced social ralfare as a main philosophical 
plank in political dranocracies of industrialised societies. In this 
modern philosophy, which in fact derives smse of its thinking and valuos 
from classical capitalism, social welfare is seen to take ssergy and 
resources from the main task of governsient, which is to increase the 
prodtiwtivitiy and growth of the econoi^. Eoonoraic rationalism argues 
that more attention has to be paid to the foundations of the productive 
system (the reproduction of capital and labour resources) than the 
infrastructure of hiasan needs services. The strength of the fonrar is 
seen as the determinant of the latter. Sxpressed another way a front 
line commitment to welfare* beyond a base line minimum for social order 
purposes, is regarded as an inflationary pressure and a diversion of 
resources away from more fundai^ntal priorities. 

The consequences of economic rationalism on education and training in the 
UK have been fourfoldt- 

Th« Conaaonaneea of Kconoaic Rationalism on gducatlon and Training 

a) a sharp reduction in the resource allocation from government. 

b) a greater emphasis on education as a product to be sold as say 
other consular good in a free market. 

c) a shift in the burden of costs to the consumer - the user-pay 
principle. 

d) a re-directing of em^asis in the curriculum aad in teaching/ 
learning to instrumental concerns - the new technology, economic 
enterprise and work related skills and 'relevant learning'. 

The curriculum develoip»ent policy of TVEI and professional staff 
development ideas of TBIST have grown out of the last item (d). Details 
of this will appear throughout the rest of this paper. 

There is sufficient background on the ideology and theory basis of THIST 
to give the project a suitable context. Attention turns now to the basic 
ideas of TRIST, programme descriptions and other features, before 
summarising the research evaluation approach and some key findings. 

The best way to describe TRIST is to summarise some of the original 
publicity sent out to participating staff and organisations. 
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2 "The TVS I Belated In-Service Traising Scheme (T5IS7) Is a new 
national initiative, funded by tl» MSC to etiaolate additional 
in-service training and profeasional development vithin LSA's. 
It is an interin seheoe for two yeara (19aS-87) and will 
establish the first stage of the inpleaentation of the new 
arrangements for In-service trainii^ ^nerally" (late called 
GRIST > grant related in-service traiaii^ ai^ characterised by 
a high level of policy and content direction by the Departaeat 
of Education and Science (DES)}. 

TRIST was designed to support staff in schools and 
colleges and help then respoi^ guickly and effectively to 
the r^id changes in curriculuB developaent* especially 
the need to pro8»te new technology* different ao&Ba of 
assessment and the need for a more enterprise culture for 
a changing economy. More specifically the aims of THXST 
were tot- 

stimulate new developownts in schools and colleges 
and assist in the nanag«i»nt of change 

promote the effective use of educational resources 

provide opportunities for the exchange and 
dissooaination of ex^rtise and ideas within and 
across institutions 

develop the working relationship between education 
and industry 

promote the development of school-focussed INSET 

to assist teachers in designing the relevant 
curriculum to most the needs ofi- 

studenta of all abilities # iastitutiOAs and 
industzy 

provide opportunities for staff to explore new 
approaches to teaching and learning 

envis^ed in particular by TVBI # eg practical # 
non«*didaotic# non-directive pupil centred 
learnii^# that * s relevant to vorking and adult 
life and encourage equal opportunities* 

TRIST programmes were designed to address three major categories of 
in-service training needs- 

Management and Development of the Curriculum 
Cross Curricular ^esras 
Subject Based De^^loj^nts 

Each main area sponsored a variety of more specific prc^raimes shown in 
the summary belows- 
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TRIST EESS&BCH METHODOLOGY 

Ifhat largely determines the nature of a contracted research 
evaluation project are the reguireiseats of the paymasters « in this 
case the MSC throu^ the agency of the LEA and the TBI ST s^agement 
group. Actually the requirments were rather open^ being no more 
than an overall assessment of training effectiveness. There wre 
no detailed prescriptions as to how the evaluation should be 
carried out# although senior man^ement of the national TVEI scheme 
supplied a list of issues they considered important. The research 
design was largely determined, though, through close collaboration 
with the TBIST co-ordinator and the management group. The really 
hard push to produce results arose from the need to issue an 
interim report. This pressure determined the research design: - 
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1 an onus on sii^llcity of design through quBStionnaire 
surveys of partlelpants and follow-up group intervlevs asing 
an open discuasioa fonrat 

2 a reliance on 'nail order *# self -completion global surveys 
delivered through the courier network to schools and colleges 

3 cmBpl«nentary use of selected case studies of programros 
based on group discussion and susniative feedback 

« use of *in-hott8e* participant evaluations of individual 

prograiases 

5 interia reports and feedback discussion with THZST 

management group, school and colle^ nanag«!»nt (at a 
conference) the ZNSBT ooanitteo for the LEA* ^visors a&d 
infonaally with the co-ordinator, course director and coursa 
tutors. 

All the groups involved with TBIST were surveyed and five progrannes were 
intensively studied!- 



1 GBmiPS XHVOLVSD XH 


BSSPONSS 




S5I.SCT^ CASE STDBIB5 


1 


EVALOATIOS 


RATE 






•;i 


Senior Maa^r^rs 


100% 


1 


Bducation/lndustry 


2 


Progranoe Leaders 


B5\ 




Liaison 




County Co-ordinator 


100\ 


2 


Vtoman into Managaoent 




Course Directors 


61% 


3 


Training tha Trainers 


5 


Course Tutors 


52% 


4 


The Belevant Curriculum 


'6 


AAninistrators 


100% 


5 


School FocuBsed IHSET 


7 


School & College 
Kan^r<M»ent 


78% 






a 


Participants 


31% 
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As the focus of this paper is, first, on underlying ideology and theory 
of TVBI and TBIST and, second, with th« approach and design of the 
research evaluations project there is insufficient space for detailing 
the findings. It is useful, thot^, to outline the structure of the find 
report irtiere it relates to the findii^ss- 

Part One 

Summary of prolans and issues identified by TBIST respondents 
(the basis of the interim report) 

Part Two 

A) TBIST Management Z>elivery Perspective involving the perceptions 
of senior managesMint, programme leaders, co-ordinator s, course 
directors and tutors, administrators about s- 

1 initial <tosign and implementation of TBIST, 

2 overall strengths and weaknesses of the scheme* 

3 maaagei»9nt and administration of TBIST, 

4 relationship to policy and practice aspects of LEA'S main 

progrrasme 

13i 



B) ParBp«etlv»s oa 7BZST Objectivas by d9livsr«ra# participants 
and school/collaga seaior naaagenaat 

C) Perspactivaa on tbo Cascade Priacipla of Training 

D) Parspectivoa oa TRXST Selection Methods and Criteria 

E) Perapectives on further professional and training needs 
arising froa the TSIST Ssperience 

P) Perspectives on the benefits of TBIST 

6) Reports from ia-bonse evaluations of individual programmes 

R) Case studies of selected TRXST progrannes. 

I) Conclusion and J^pendices* etc. 

In general terras the TRI8T evaluation highlighted the following positive 
and debit features. First, TRIST was a very coo^teat, profeasioaally 
conceived and maaaged eaterprise iaitiative in ataff development 
coliaboratiag well with the obieetivea of TVBX aad ISC. Second, TRXST 
articulated effectively with IHSBT policy oa aeeds aaalysis; curriculum, 
orgaaisatioaal aad iadividual objectives; aad future GRXSI arraageraeats 
vhidh give greater priority to eeatral goveraroat policy priorities aad 
directions ia education aad training. Third, the lessoas ea^hasised the 
importance of a good training image, the value of detailed forward 
plaaaing and the need to 'sell* training throu^ effective marketing, 
publicity and follow-up. Fourth, TRXST uaderliaed the value of good 
orgaaiaatioa aad maaagemeat support, progranme variety and iaaovatioa 
aad, fiaally, the stimulus effect of raised coasciousaess. boasted morale 
aad worthwhile learaii^. 

Oa the debit side TRXST waa criticised for being too 'top-down*, to 
hastily conceived and implemented with too much crisis type management 
aad too little, too late for effecting change at the organisational 
level. Hobody could tell whether it had positively got through to the 
students and had changed their learning behaviour which waa beyond the 
remit of the evaluation. 
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RSMTIOH BfifWm EDUCATION AKD XHBUSTRY THROUGH 
TEACHING GSO^RAm AND ENGLISH LANGUAGS 

Dr. MARIETTA CASTSOJSVA, UNIVBISITT 0? VSLIKO TARNOVO, 

BUXGARIA 

Th« new trends In the education in Bulgaria allow widening 
of the possibilities to establish a fira and permsment relation 
among school^ social life and production (social life is regar- 
ded as a focus of culture and science, and production is the 
creatiye material sphere). Having been a teacher in geogra- 
phy taught through English and in English language and now dea- 
ling in teacher training 1*11 concentrate on the subject of how 
geography and English are taught as to achieye an integration 
generalized as school-industry. 

General characteristics of the Bulgarian secondary schools . 

After the so sailed primary course (between the 1^^ and the 3^^ 
form 9 there is an intermediate one - ftom the 4*^ to the 7*^ 

form, which is followed by a high course - between the 8*^ and 
the 12^^ form. A systematic and a profound study of the princi- 
ples of science is gained up to the 10^^ fora through the sepa- 
rate subjects. Vhat has already been said refers to the obliga- 
tory education. An optional education is introduced during the 
high course, which finds its accent in the 11*^ and 12*^ form. 



This is a new cnception of the Bulgarian school education and 
reflecls^beiween the all-aroimd development of the personality 
to£;ether with its specific gifts and abilities. There are also 



English. (French* German and Russian) language schools between the 
8 and the 12 form where the organisation of the obligatory 
and optional education is similar to that in the Biilgarlan sch- 
ools* the only difference is that some of the subjects are 
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taught through English and the Tsrlety of the optional auhjeots 
oonoeming Eogliah language Is greater. An important requirement 
to the educative process of the schools in Bulgaria is to esta- 
blish a close interaction among the separate subjects and be- 
tween the school curricula and the cultural emd productiTe si^e* 
res of life* 

Relation between school geography and industry * The school 
curriculum of geography in the 8^^ form is about economic and 
human geography of the world and that of the 9*^ and 10*^ form 
covers geography of Bulgaria. Thus the curriculum creates real 
possibilities for a relation between school geography and in- 
dustry because its contents includes a great deal of analysis 
of the branches of the world or national economy. Almost every 
settlement has got bigger or «oaller industrial units, so the 
local enterprises that belong to any of the branches (metallur- 
gy p engineering, chemical industry etc.) could be skilfully 
used in the integrational process school-industry. The prelimi- 
nary step of the teacher is to gather a profound background in- 
formation about the local enterprises and to select the ones 
that serve best for the purpose of the school curriculum and 
the process of integration. The other step is to plan and orga- 
nise the corresponding lessons, to look for ideas and resources 
of educational and integrative importance and to involve speci- 
fic teaching methods. That also means some of the lessons could 
be held on the spot of the enterprise - either the summary ones 
or the ones about different stages of production. Next step is to 
combine and distribute the tasks, questions and problems to the 
students so that they can visit the enterprise in workgroups, lo- 
oking for data and preparing themselves for the final or inter- 
riiedlate discussions. The following groups of problems can be 



- ttchnological pro- 
cesses 



- man power 



explored by the students so that a vfhole oharaot eristics of the 
given enterprise to be obtained at the ends 

• raw materials local and imported (how the ratio between 

them changes with time); new manmade sub* 
stitutes! perspeotiyes; 
past and present day ones; problems of the 
different technologies; reoonstruotion 
and modernisation; experiments and re- 
sults; prime-cost of production; 
changes in the number and composition 
(male and female) ; labour productivity; 
social improvements and qualification; 
changes in the variety, corresponding to 
the needs; cooperation and integration; 
marketing; 

past, present and ftiture control of po- 
llution; tendencies. 
The above mentioned key problems serve as guidelines to the work 
groups of students in their process of exploration, during which 
they can choose wisely and act considerately* Sconomio, techno- 
logical and planning processes are touched in connection with 
different jobs, which widens the active knowledge of the students 
about industry and professions of the people. Thus a sense of a 
personal vocation and fitness for a future career can be deve- 
loped in the young generation* 

Relation between teaching English language and industry* 
English language teaching as an optional subject at the Snglisb 
language schools in Bulgaria allows a wide range of cultural and 
scientific relation especially in the 10*^ and 11*^ forms. The 
optional curriculum in Englii^ language includes courses in 



- finished produc- 
tion 

- ecological prob- 
lems 
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functional Englishy CoBmunivatlve Bngllsh, ^igllsh for Specific 
Purpoees or Scientific English etc* The potential of the lessons 
in Scientific Snglish can be wisely used the teacher so that 
the students would be brought into a contact with different 
scientific fields and branches of science and production. So the 
te&cher*s duty again concerns a deep study of the local enterpri- 
ses, scientific institutes, high institutes and universities, 
firsia and organisations which are representatiyss of a variety 
of scientific spheres. The fact is that the bigger towns and in- 
dustrial centres naturally supply the integrational process school- 
industry with far greater possibilities. Different enterprises 
with their type of production can correspond to different scien- 
tific fields such as chemistry (oil -refineries and petro-cheml- 
cal works etc.)* biological and biochemical (pharmaceutic, food- 
stuff industries etc*), mathematics, electronics, electrotechnics, 
(different types of engineering, high engineering schools, techno- 
logical scientific institutes and many others). The first task 
of the teacher is to give the students the basic lexicology 
needed for each scientific field that is planned to be covered 
during the optional course* The students' opinion is also very 
important here if they wish any additional material and pre- 
fer it to the basic curriculum. Having acquired the lexicologi- 
cal and grammatical basis of the scientific style the students 
could be further organised into groups to work on any specific 
scientific field according to their wish and vocation* So the 
groupj} and subgroups and the variety of topics can satisfy a 
great deal of individual interests. Under the guidence of the 
teacher the students work by theweelves on a specific vocabulary, 
they look for additional materials and visit works and enterprises, 
thc> meet qualified staff working in the translation offices and 
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infornation centres there. Social linVs are eetabll^ed between 
school and pro(?.--ction. The information given by the personnel 
brings the students closer to the specific ^obj the contacts allow 
a direct acquaintance with the very process of the industrial 
production and the corresponding scientific field. Under such con- 
ditione the students are able to understand, to imagine and be 
sure about what they are reading and translating. This is also the 
way to reach precision and adequacy of translating in both langua- 
ges English and Bulgarian, because the lack of sufficient scien- 
tific information very often might be an obstacle to the exact 
manipulation of a given machine or to the application of certain 
t€chnol04,les etc* The presentation of the prepared materials by 
the students and the discussions are the final stage of the inte- 
grational process school-industry. Then it becomes obvious that 
the students* knowledge of the technique of translating of the 
basic chemical, biological ofJM^^ect they have been working on 
has widened; their vocabulary has been increased and their Engish 
has improved; the interest they have shown in certain professions 
has become more vivid and motivated than initially. 

Conclusions. It could be summed up that through stimulating 
an integration between school and industry the mode of teaching 
methods is altered, creative abilities of teachers and students 
are applied, an individual approach to the students is to a great 
deal achieved and from here their own perception of the vocation 
and interest in what might be their future occupation becomes 
more real and practical, thus the effect of education is better 
linked with life. 
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Thein«: Tht IT ATE papers: Modelling mud ftppiylng teclmiqiies 
appropriate for effective adult teachlng/learnlog. 

Section 2: Innovatiye practices 

Tuesday March 14. 2.00 pm. 

Adelaide Room 2 



Griff Foley. PartLcipmt Directed Learning at ITATE: Theory 
and Practice. 

Ruth Cohen. Negotiating Programs. 

Elizabeth Leigh. Using Games and Simulations to Structure 
Experiential Learning. 

Dorothy Brown. Providing for Students from Non-English 
Backgrounds in Vocational Education. 
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SECTION 2 -INNOVATIVE PRACTICES 



In this section the various papers examine implementation of major 
adult teaching and learning principles. The papers demonstrate the 
variety of learners with which these principles can operate e.g. industry 
trainers, vocational educational teachers and adult migrant language 
teachers. The papers also demonstrate the variety of techniques that 
can be used in vocational teacher education (and also in vocational 
education more generally). 

In his paper Griff Foley, who has had considerable experience in adult 
education, describes the theoretical bases for participant-directed 
learning and discusses the problems associated with implementing self 
directed learning in a graduate program for community adult educators. 

In Ruth Cohen's article Negotiating Programs she outlines some bwic 
adult learning principles particularly the notion of experiential learning 
and some of the question these principles raise for curriculum design 
and teaching techniques in vocational teacher education. Cohen 
discusses a number of ways in which these principles have been 
incorporated with her teaching in the program for undergraduate 
vocational teacher trainees at ITATE. 

Learning from experience is of course an important component of adult 
learning as various authors point out. In her paper Elizabeth Leigh 
describes how games and simulations can be used to structure 
experience therely making learning more effective. She outlines how to 
present games and simulations for these purposes and describes the 
different kinds of structured experiences which can be created by these 
teaching techniques. 

Shirley Saunders in her paper rommunicative Modules for Vocational 
Teachers describes a highly successful course unit on communication 
skills taken by graduate vocational teachers. Participants reflect 
analytically on their own teaching and experience to extend and 
consolidate their understanding of the communication process. The 
course unit employs a social cognition interaction model, with shared 
meaning between vocational teacher and student as a major focus. 

Dorothy Brown's paper points to the necessity for all vocational teachers 
to be aware of the multicultural classroom and outlines some ways m 
which teachers of adults can help those students who have English as a 
second or other language. 
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PARTICIPANT DIRECTED LEARNING AT ITATE : TKEORY & 
PRACTICE 



GRIFF FOLEY 



A version of participant-directed learning has now been practiced at 
ITATE for a decade. This section describes the theoretical basis of 
participant-directed learning at ITATE and then examines some aspects 
of its practice. 

THEORY 

This section is based on a statement (Foley & Evans, 1979) of the 
theoretical basis of adult educator training at ITATE which was written 
nine years ago. 

Teachers can work with people in cither a tcchnicistl or in a 
humanist way. If they work in a technicist way, ends take 
precedence over means and these ends are likely to be 
economic growth or technological development or operational 
efficiency or organizational expansion or the building of their 
own careers. In western industrial society, a technicist style of 
work is dominant. As the Czech social scientist Loebel (1972, 
p76) has pointed out : 

Technocratic development means that applied science, 
technology and organization become the criteria of 
progress. The process itself is the dominating factor, and 
takes precedence over people. This ... is closely related to 
the profit motive, since profitability is industrial field. The 
danger is that the creative people, since profitability has 
priority. 

The technicist approach has its roots in positivistic social 
science. Modem western social science grew out of a desire to 
control what was perceived as the inherently dynamic and 
unstable nature of industrial society. It was hoped that a 
positivistic social science, based on the methodology and 
epistemology of natural science, would provide an objective 
and neutral means of achieving this goal. (Fay, 1975, pp 18-21) 

The positivistic social scientist becomes a technician concerned 
with the development of effective means to ends that arc 
decided by others. As the 'scientific attitude' spreads there is 
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less and less disagreement on ends : people come to confuse 
explanatory models of nature with the order of nature itself. 

The style of teaching and learning that accompanies the 
positivistic view of the world is necessarily an authoritarian, 
telling one, in which the educator passes on the models as if 
they are the phenomena they represent. The educator sees 
him/herself as a knowledgeable person, whose function is to 
transmit 'knowledge* to the students who, if they know what is 
good for them, will absorb it, and reproduce it on demand. 

A massive body of work has documented the outcomes of this 
style of teaching and learning. On the broad, social level the 
telling ^proach helps education systems to operate as selection 
mechanisms. If you are male and come from a middle class or 
ruling class family the chances are you will listen to what the 
teacher tells you, regurgitate it at the appropriate times and 
move successfully through the certitication process to a well 
paid job. (Schools in Australia, 1973; Fitzgerald, 1975; Gilmour 
and Lansbury, 1979) But if you are working class, black, 
migrant or female you probably won't be spoken to as clearly, 
nor listen as effectively. The education system is more likely to 
reject you earlier and if you get a job at all, it will be a menial, 
poorly paid one. (Schools in Australia, 1973; Gilmour and 
Lansbury, 1978; Windshuttle, 1979; Australian Government 
Commission into Poverty, 1976). 

The telling style also has important effects on the self and on 
relations between people. People get used to being told. They 
become passive. They expect to be controlled, and feel insecure 
and resentful if they are not. Bureaucracies have shown this-^ 
The antithesis of the positivist way of making theory and the 
telling approach to practice is commitment to a democratic 
style of work which, in education, is characterized by an 
experiential and participatory method of teaching. 

For the educator or other social scientist using the democratic 
approach Uie purpose of making theory is the development of 
liberating practice, practice which enables people to act on and 
change their lives. The theory and practice is created by the 
teacher/theorist working together with his/her students. The 
first step in the democratic method is for the teacher to study 
the reality of his students and to come to see the world through 
their eyes. For the next step, the teacher working in 
conjunction with the group identifies the felt needs and 
dissatisfactions of the members. The third step is for both 
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teacher and students to understand the interrelationship 
between the conflicting wants and satisfactions which are the 
scaffolding of human existence. It is understood that both 
teacher and class members have wants and satisfactions to be 
explored within personal, social and cosmic frameworks. The 
next step is the setting out of options, exploring their 
advantages and disadvantages, and the final step is the 
development of strategies for taking up selected options. 

The teacher does not, alone, identify the problems to be solved. 
Nor does the teacher *make policy' : he/she does not tell 
students what actions they need to take to overcome their 
dissatisfactions. Throughout the education process the teacher 
is in dialogue with the students and constantly learns from 
them. He/she certainly educates the students. But the 
educative role is not one of transmitting a pre-determined 
expertise. The teacher works with students to understand 
reality. The reality that teacher and students encounter 
mediates their relationship. Each learns from the other. The 
teacher listens and comes to understand the students. With 
this understanding the teacher then helps students to codify 
and interpret their experience, to identify their needs and 
aspirations, and to devise strategies for satisfying those needs 
and aspirations. (Frcirc, 1972, 1972, 1978) 

The educational practice generated by the democratic approach 
is one in which the educator works with the student to 
understand and transform their common reality 



PRACTICE 

ITATE adult educator training programs arc competency-based. From 
research and experience staff have identified competencies - sets of 
skills and knowledge - that they believe it is important for adult 
educators to have. Some of these competencies (for example, teaching 
skills, adult learning theory, program development techniques) are seen 
as basic and are compulsory components of ITATE programs. Others 
(such as research, counselling, administration) are treated as additional 
or optional. Students develop competence in these areas through a 
range of learning experiences : lectures, seminars, tutorials, workshops, 
field experience and learning contacu. The first three of these learning 
experiences tend to be organized along conventional lines and to be 
largely directed by staff. The other three sorts of learning experience 
involve a much greater measure of student control. To illustrate the 
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realities of doing participant-directed learning at ITATE we will look at 
one of these forms of learning. 

Contract learning is central to ITATE programs. All student work that is 
formally assessed is organized by means of learning contracts negotiated 
by students with their staff advisers. A learning contract sets out what 
the student will learn, how he/she will learn it, what the product of 
his/her learning will be, and how. and by whom, the work will be 
assessed. 

In our experience, learning contracts are liberating for both students 
and staff. Students are able to focus on issues that are of immediate 
concern to them, and to link their formal learning to their jobs. By 
giving student opportunities to systematically analyse and act on issues 
and dilemmas leamin$ contracts often lead to changes in work practices. 
For staff anotiier benefit of contracts is that they put an end to the 
alienated learning and competitiveness that characterise so much of 
formal education. 

But there are problems with contract learning, which we are still 
working with after nearly a decade. Contract learning is time 
consuming. It takes at least an hour for a student and adviser to 
negotiate a contract. As staff : student ratios in higher education 
worsen, which tiicy have now been doing for more tiian a decade, staff 
have less time to really negotiate wiUi students. The usual outcome is 
for the adviser to dicute tiie contract, simply to get it written. This, of 
course, is not negotiated learning at all. A related problem is students' 
lack of time to work on contracts. All our students are practising adult 
educators and have competing demands on tiieir time. Family and work 
usually come first in students' lives, often leaving little time for their 
studies. The situation is exacerbated by mounting work pressures on 
students resulting from funding cuts and other outcomes of economic 
restructuring. These pressures sometimes lead to barely satisfactory 
learning contracts being submitted in ITATE programs. 

Working wiUi contracts is a learned skill, for boUi students and staff. 
Some people find the skill difficult to acquire. A recurring difficulty 
involves the establishment of clear and detailed criteria by which 
students* work will be assessed. A related difficulty is establishing 
parity of assessment across contracts and among staff advisers. This 
problem is exacerbated by the focus on individual contract learning tiiat 
has become the norm at ITATE. 
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None of this should be taken as an attack on contract learning or on 
participant-directed learning generally. Even with the problems 
described here, contract learning is vastly superior to nonn referenced 
assessment in both learning outcomes and participant satisfaction. Much 
of our current difficulties with contract learning arise from it taking 
place within an educational program which certificates i^ople. There 
will always be tensions between participants' goals and the 
requirements of educational institutions. The challenge is to find 
productive ways of working with these tensions. We are currently 
working on three strategies : 

(i) preparing students more thoroughly for participant-directed 
learning. This involves work on academic writing, contact 
learning and the theory of experiential and participatory 
learning. 

(ii) stating assessment requirements more fully. This involves 
specifying what constitute "major" and "minor" le;iming 
contracts, and giving satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
examples of each. 

(iii) achieving greater clarity and standardization in assessment 
through meetings in which advisers read and discuss the 
work of each others' students. 



NOTES 

1, For the concept of technicism see Manfred Stanley, 'Literacy " The 
Crisis of a Conventional Wisdom', School Review. Vol. 80. No. 3, May 
1972. pp. 373-408. & Phillip JOnes, "Technicism & Control : Unesco, 
Literacy & The Dependency Process". (Department of Education. 
University of Sydney, mimeo. n.d.). p. 6 

2. See, for example, the studies surveyed in J.A.C. Brown, Thg SffCial 
Psychology nf Industrv (Harmonds worth. Penguin, 1954). c.f. 
William Whyte's classic study. The Organization Man (New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1956). For a brilliant evocation of both the 
tendency towards passivity and man's ability to resist even the 
most subtle and pervasive oppression, see David Ireland, I1l£ 
llnknwn Indu^ tnal Prisoner. (Svdnev. Angus & Robertson, 1969). 
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NEGOTIATING PROGRAMS 



RUTH COHEN 

The principles of adult learning and the importance of reflection in 
learning have underpinned a new approach in the Teacher Education 
program for a group of TAFE teachers at ITATE during 1988. This group 
has negotiated the content of its own program for the first semester of a 
two year course. 

The mode of operation for this program is experientially based and 
accords with the three elements of experiential learning identified by 
Bawden (1985). These are : 

"Firstly the notion that learning is an active and continuous process by 
which we attempt to make sense of our ever changing experiences. 
Secondly, the process demands abilities that are opposites in their 
nature - active participation and passive reflection, concrete awareness 
and abstract thinking. Thirdly, learning is a tensely active process 
precisely because each of us attempts to resolve the conflicts caused by 
selecting between these opposing abilities. It is this dialetic that drives 
us to learn." 

Ilie Kolb model and its derivatives about adults' learning cycles and the 
ways by which one's preferred learning modes may be modified once 
they are acknowledged, emphasise both the individuality of learning 
and the power of the individual in directing his or her own learning. 
The continuous input of the learner in the decision making processes has 
been a lecture of the program. 

The group of teachers involved all started their teacher education course 
in July 1988. Four groups of teachers began at this time and all have 
implemented some aspects of the new program. One group, however, 
operates collaboratively with the lecturer in applying all these 
innovative approaches. It is this group to which this case study refers. 
It is a case study of adult learning and reflection in action. 

The following principles provide the philosophical base for this program. 
Principles of Learning 

1. Adults are responsible for their own learning and therefore have a 
vested interest in the planning of the program. 

2. Learning is a complex holistic process in which the sum of the parts 
do not equal the whole. 
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3. Adults have different needs - as intellectual, physical, social and 
psychological which need to be acknowledged as part of the 
effective learning process. 

4. Adults are likely to be anxious about approaches to learning which 
appear similar to earlier less successful school experiences. 

5. Learning is a continuous process resulting from experience. 

6. Adult learners are highly motivated and achievement-orientated 
with specific goals. 

7. Adult learners expect to be part of the decision-making process 
determining the reasons for, methods used and anticipated 
outcomes of any learning experiences. 

8. Adult learners expect learning to be immediately relevant to their 
expressed needs. 

9. Learning is an active, creative and changing process over time. 

10. The lecturer, teaching about learning needs to be replaced by 
facilitator of learning - only the learner can learn. 

11. Facilitators and participants have a vested interest in the outcomes 
of the learning pr<^ess - their own and each other personal learning 
as this has implications for the next stage of the process. 

12. Critical reflection involving both cognitive and affectivdimensions 
requires time so that exi»riences can be effectively reviewed and 
learnings exuacted. This time element needs to structured into the 
course so that both individual and group reflection can take place. 

Questions this process raises : 

Who is doing the teaching and the learning? 

Will the program the teachers negotiate be an adequate preparation for 
their role? 

What is the effect of the reflective activities on their development as 
teachers? 

Is this method of course design valid for education of TAFE teachers? 
Which of these processes might they use in their own classes? 
How can assessment and evaluation be applied? 
Implementation 

There are a number of ways these principles are incorporated in the 
course design and implementation. 
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Negotiated learning : The group (teachers and lecturer) has from 
the t>eginning determined its own program. This was done 
independently and without knowledge of the available set course. 
The teachers decided the topics they wished to learn and the order 
for those topics . The program is planned for a term, and this is 
reviewed and renegotiated half way through the term to take 
account of any suggested needs or changes that may emerge. 

Critical Reflection : All teachers are engage in writing a protfolio 
each week in which they describe and assess their experiences and 
learning related to their development as a TAPE teacher. This 
reflective activity also requires them to critically evaluate their 
performance as a teacher and to develop action plans to improve 
their performance. 

Variety : Learning activities offered have taken account of the 
different learning styles within the group, and created opportunities 
for teachers to work individually, in small and large groups. 

Learner Support : Unconditional positive regard and valuing of 
the learner and his or her experience have created a positive 
climate for development. The opportunity for individual 
consultations about specific issues are features of this learning 
process. 

Experiential Learning : For TAPE teachers, the learning process in 
ITATE is also a modelling process of approaches to teaching and 
learning. Learning strategies used experientially are more likely to 
be implemented in their own classrooms. 

Immediate relevance of learning : The learners decide the 
order of the learning program, and by negotiation with the group 
may change earlier decisions if appropriate. Times to assess 
progress and continuing relevance of the program is built into the 
case. 

Individualised learning by contract : As well as the negotiated 
group program, teachers are required to establish specific 
individual learning goals which they want to achieve, develop an 
individual learning contract which speciHes their objectives, the 
methods by which these will be achieved, the criteria to assess 
whether the learning has taken place and a self-evaluation of their 
achievement. In addition to written reports, teachers share their 
experiences orally with the group. 
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Reflections on indiviitual and group process and progress 
takes place regularly. The Boud model (1985) forms the basis for 
this process. These informal but structured self-assessment of 
personal goals is encouraged by this process. 



The process of reflection Boud et al 
1985 p36 




Experience(s} 



Reflective process 



Outcome 



Micro-teaching : Specific styles of the teaching/learning process 
are practised in small groups. Feedback from the group is an 
important part of this learning process. 

Qualitative and quantitative feedback suggests that the teachers 
involved have found these methods of learning most exciting and 
worthwhile. Further work needs to be done to enable these methods to 
be evaluated over a longer period* using larger numbers of staff and 
students. 
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USING GAMES & SIMULATIONS TO STRUCTURE 
EXPERENTIAL LEARNING 



ELIZABETH LEIGH 

"Experiential learning occurs when a person engages in some activity, 
looks back at the activity critically, abstracts some useful insights from 
the analysis, and puts the result to work". 

Ref Guide to Handbodc & Annuals p. 3 
J W Pfeiffer & J E Jones San Diego Ch 1981 

While this process incurs frequently throughout our daily activities, it is 
possible for adult educators to use a range of structured activities and 
condense and focus the learning dramatically in more formal settings. 

The activities which provide this structured focus are known variously 
as "Structured Experiences" or Simulations or Games. This paper is 
intended as a guided introduction to the key components of the 
activities, and some of their uses in adult learning situations. 

Several classification schemes have been proposed in an effort to help 
users make informed decisions about their use of particular activities. 
Diagram one presents a method for classifying activities based on their 
closeness to factual data. This "spectrum" approach helps also to 
identify how much interaction there will be during the pericnl of action. 
Those activities closer to "real life" provide less scope for players to "act 
out" the events represented in the material. 

Diagram two presents a radically different concept of classification and 
is based on the interplay of key characteristics across a range of 
activities. Structured Experiences - using this schema - represent an 
overall categorization within which increasing refinements shape 
specific elements. (e.g. games must have rules and competition; 
simulations must represent reality and be on-going; case studies involve 
in-depth examination of pre -determined materials and require decisions 
based on the data as given. 

The activities used in ITATE Associate Diploma courses cover the full 
range of the materials listed. They are selected on the basis of their 
relevance to the program formal and content and are expected to lead 
participants into in-depth discussion and exploration of their own 
experience and learning. 

Regardless of their classification, all of the activities share some common 
elements. These are the factors which distinguish the materials from 
other processes of learning. They can be divided into two groups of 
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elements as follows : the action elements which describe the "state of 
play" at any point during the experience, and the drama elements, which 
identify the factors at work during the action. 

The 'action* elements have a sequence of three steps. They cannot be 
done out of sequence, but can be repeated on a smaller scale within the 
process of the action. The Hrst step is to hslsL the participants. Acting 
as "Games Director" the Facilitator must ensure that all participants are 
aware of the general purpose of the activity, of any limitations on their 
l^haviour during the action and of the place of this activity within the 
overall learning program. 

Once briefed participants dax out the second stage. The directors role is 
strictly neutral observation, with residual power to halt proceedings but 
not alter them in any way. 

As the action comes to an end the participants realize that they have 
created a rich learning experience which will require extensive analysis 
before the learning can be applied. This dehriefiny stage sees the 
Facilitator again organizing the group and leading the discussion, with 
the intention of guiding the analysis and assisting participants with the 
recall of their experiences and assc^iated learning. 

The "drama" elements are four in number and are introduced during the 
briefing. Firstly the participants will assume £fil£&« either as themselves 
in an unusual context or an assiged *persona' described via a role card. 
They will then be given the scenario within which the action will take 
place. Then they are given the structural rules which create the fabric 
of the action. They may - or may not - discover the two levels of rules 
which will operate. These are the game/controlling rules which create 
the play and their internal beliefs and values which rule their own 
behaviour and will be highlighted during the action. The final element 
is the recording process which refers to the various products of the 
action. This may range from recollection of behaviour, to elaborate 
colleges, bridges built of pins and sttaws or abstract "road maps". The 
interplay of these elements is the source of the action and the basis for 
learning. 

When involved in a "structured experience" adults reveal depths of 
creativity and involvement, which are not usually touched by more 
formal teaching methods. 

The immediacy of the experience, coupled with time constraints, an urge 
to succeed and the sheer pleasure of action, combine to create a learning 
environment and learning outcomes which are applied - and recalled - 
with pleasure long after the immediate action has faded from view. 
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COMMUNICATION MODULES FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS: 
ENCOURAGING REFLECTION ON COMMUNICATION 
PRACTICE 

SHIRLEY SAUNDERS 

ABSTRACT 

At the Institute of Technical and Adult Teacher Education we have 
designed a set of fifteen modules on communication skills for beginning 
graduate vocational teachers. These modules are the substance of the 
course unit "Communication Skills". The modules were developed to 
assist vocational teachers to identify their current approaches to 
interpersonal communication, establish a personal rationale for these 
approaches* develop alternative strategies, implement these and 
evaluate outcomes. This process of reflection on practice' is a key 
feature of the design of the modules in relation to both the weekly 
group sessions and to course unit assessment. Essentially we are 
implementing an adult-based framework of reflection on experience and 
teaching practice. 

Specifically, the four stated objectives of the course unit in 
Communication Skills encourage vocational teachers to arrive at their 
own understandings of : 

1. the nature of the human communication process as it relates to 
vocational and adult education; 

2. relevant interpersonal skills for teaching in TAPE; 

3. intercultural and gender-based variables in the communication 
process; 

4. future directions for continued self-directed learning and 
development 

During the course unit we discuss the personal relativity of these 
understandings. We focus on the communication process as a social 
cognition interaction where meanings are constructed depending on 
various psychological and cultural assumptions of the participants. As 
important aim of communication in vocational education is to share 
meaning between teacher and student. All the communication modules 
emphasize this theme and offer guidelines, where appropriate, for 
teachers to develop their students' skills as well as their own. 
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The following overview of the fifteen modules indicates the 
interpersonal skills identified for discussion, practice and reflection : 
process consultation skills, listening and counselling skills, assertivcness, 
language skills, awareness of nonverbal communicaiion. interviewing 
skills, conflict resolution and negotiation skills, group skills, change agent 
skills with special reference to promoting effective writing skills, cross- 
cultural communication skills, persuasive skills and the skills involved in 
establishing and maintaining credibility in order to effect attitude 
change. 

Workshop activities which are presented in the modules are experiential 
in nature. For example, in the module which deals with process 
consultation skills participants complete a self-diagnostic scale of 
present and target communication and teaching competencies and then 
form into small groups. Each group member acts as a i^ess consultant 
10 encourage other group members to develop strategies to reduce the 
perceived gap between present and target competencies. This 
consultation experience is then processed according to an Observer's 
report on specific listening and responding skills demonstrated by the 
process consultant. Feedback is also given by the "client"*. The outcomes 
of this experiential learning then become the subjects of on-going 
reflection as the beginning teacher progresses through the course and 
gains more experience in the classroom. 

Other experiential activities are concerned with role plays. For example, 
panicipants adopt various cultural roles in order to explore issues of 
cross-cultural communication particularly in group problem-solving. 
Debriefing of this experiential exercise highlights the assumptions 
commonly made by educators about the behaviour of students from 
non-English speaking backgrounds. The group then works together to 
develop strategies to facilitate the learning of non-English speaking 
background students. 

Collaborative problem-solving as a conflict resolution technique is 
practised expericntially as participants negotiate for their own best 
possible outcome in a simulated Staff Meeting. The task and 
maintenance functions of group roles are considered by participants in 
two structured experiences which involve sharing clues in order to solve 
a problem and attempting to reach consensus about effective leadership. 
In each of these activities group members act as Observers and 
debriefing occurs at both content and process levels. 

Video-recording facilities are used for feedback on listening and 
asserliveness skills. Participants also conduct counselling interviews 
which they design themselves, video the interview and play back for 
analysis of communication skills. Other modules, for example on 
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communication and perception, contain case studies for analysis during 
the workshop and self-directed activities which extend workshop 
discussion. These self-directed activities may be completed in the 
participants' own time and form the basis of further reflection on 
practice. 

A number of intrapersonal skills have been included in the course which 
relate specifically to the vocational educator as a reflective practitioner. 
These intrapersonal skills include : self-awareness of our own personal 
constructs of the world, awareness of the facilitating and restraining 
forces on our lives, values clarification, self-diagnosis of communication 
competence and ability to identify directions for self-directed leamikng 
and development. Awareness of these areas should help adult learners 
to reflect on past and present communication habits and the relationship 
of these behaviours to vocational teaching. 

The design of the course and the experiential nature of the modules 
were based on a number of assumptions about the participants and 
adult learning. We believe that effective adult learning involves serious 
consideration of the wealth of expertise and experience brought to the 
course unit by the participants. We assume that for much of the course 
participants will prefer to share and contribute rather than be 
instructed. Effective adult learning should result from addressing real 
personal and professional concerns and from group problem-solving. 

Essentially we developed these modules for mature adults who can 
reflect analytically on their own teaching and who accept some 
responsibility for the success or failure of their own learning. The 
expertise and experience of the participants represents a valuable 
resource and group members can, and do, make powerful contributions 
to the course. Effective adult learning presupposes that self- 
directedness is a logical outcome of* successful formal educational 
experiences. These communication modules were designed to enable 
vocational educators to become aware of what people need to do in 
order to develop competence as communicators. They provide a 
framework for vocational teachers to arrive at their own meaningful 
insights and to stimulate further inquiry. 
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PROVIDING FOR STUDENTS FROM NON-ENGLISH 
SPEAKING BACKGROUNDS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

DOROTHY BROWN 

Australia has one of the most ethnically diverse population in the world. 
What are the implications for vocational teacher training when a large 
proportion of students in vocational classes have a first language other 
than English? The classroom teachers need to be aware of how 
languages are learnt and how they can assist those who are learning 
English through content areas. Hie first language is successfully learnt 
in an environment where the language learnt is about the here and now, 
where there is plenty of repetition. The child is also surrounded by 
people who confidently expect it to succeed and who accept 
approximations as the learning takes place at the learner's rate. The 
vc^ational teacher needs to be able to take these basic principles and 
work through what they mean for the bilingual students in their class. 
Whatever the specialised area we work with, language and learning to 
think well depends on learning to use language in a given subject area. 
An essential part of a subject is the manner in which its 'content' is 
given in linguistic expression. 

As Australia is one of the most ethnically diverse populations in the 
world, there is a need for vocational teacher training to adapt to this 
situation. In many classess a large proportion of the students have a 
first language other than English, and these students may be fluent or 
may be improving their English through relevant areas. It is not 
sensible to think of NESB students as a homogeneous group. 

ITATE is aware that there is a need for specialist highly trained ESOL 
teachers but also that every teacher needs more and even just positive 
attitudes towards second language learners. They also need some 
knowledge about how the English Language works, the role of language 
in their subject area and some techniques to help all students learn 
through English. The situation of students of other languages in an 
English speaking class does not differ in kind, but only in degree from 
that of students where first language is English. So that what is learnt 
when considering several language learners will help all students. All 
classes in the Dip Ed & Dip Tch have a small compulsory component in 
helping the NESB student and there is also an elective available for both 
programs. The elective in the Dip Ed would seem to me to be a 
minimum for all teachers. There are two key questions : 

How are languages learned? and 

Is learning the second language like learning the first? 
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The first language is successfully learnt in an environment where the 
language learnt is about the *'here and now", where there is plenty of 
repetition, where the caretakers speak slowly and clearly, use simple 
sentences and finish them. The vocational teacher in the elective is 
helped to reflect on their basic principles and to work through what 
they mean for teaching bilingual students in their own class. 

The content teacher should wherever possible to able to offer help to 
students in their class for at least two reasons. And the students will 
learn English through content areas just as they learnt their mother 
language from the "here and now." These students have chosen to be in 
this class. English classes for speakers of other languages are not 
vocational, they are pre-vocational and there comes a time when the 
students want to and need to join the mainstream although their English 
may not be perfect. 

The elective, without taking on the whole of the theory and practice of 
ESOL, looks Hrst at simple tips for improving pronunciation, and some of 
the theory & practice of listening. Reading in content areas is stressed 
because whatever the specialised content, it uses language and learning. 
To think well depends on learning the use of language in that subject 
area. Teachers need to be helped to become aware of this by 
introspection and reflection before making programs and revising 
materials. In most subject areas new vocabulary and new meanings for 
old vocabulary are a learning burden for all students. Techniques are 
suggested to help with this problem. The teacher in the elective learns 
to use such helpful techniques as structured overviews, graphic outlines, 
semantic maps, diagraming procedures and reproduction exercises. 
They learn to encourage students to read at the literal, the interpretive 
and the applied level. The help given with reading and vocabulary 
leads to better essay writing and record keeping. In all areas, attitude 
to errors is important, how, when, where and why to correct are 
discussed. 

All this adds up to very good teaching for all students, but the insights 
have come from the field of applied linguistics especially English 
Language teaching for speakers of languages other than English. 

If the subject teachers are expected to do all this, what then is the role 
of the specialist ESOL teacher? There is a post graduate diploma in 
TESOL at ITATE and the graduates are needed in vocational education in 
five ways :P 

1. Teaching beginners with little or no English. 
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2. Helping students with some English as quickly as possible to have 
enough English and enough confidence in their ability to use it to 
join mainstream classes. Often students know more than they use 
and the teacher has to "unlock" their language. Sometimes courses 
are general but they are increasingly focussed to a group of 
students with special linguistic needs or coming for special courses. 

3. Teaching alongside subject eachers in a team-teacher or co- 
operating teacher situation. This model is used iot bridging courses 
and in mainstream courses. The ESOL teacher is trained to analyse 
how the language is being used by the tutor and the class members, 
whether the students can understand the teacher and each other, 
and how that interaction can be improved. They also decide 
whether the students can follow the texts and the notes and offer 
help with the production of materials, tutorials for students who 
need extra help, and suggestions on presentation, sequencing, 
attitudes to enor, evaluation and how students can learn to become 
independent learners. 

4. Working in independent learning centres where students have 
individualized programmes out of class time. 

5. Some teachers are now specialised in their own field in TESOL. 

Most of those who have graduated from the ITATE Dip TESOL have come 
from English and language departments. However, an increasing 
number of subject teachers who feel the need to know more about 
language learning and the language of their subject are coming forward 
to do the diploma. So far we have had students from science, law, 
horticulture, business studies, office practice, travel and child care. 
These people return to their own classes needing no team teacher with 
them to assist speakers of languages other than English. 
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WORKSHOP M 



Theme: Economic Changes mnd the Technician Workforce. 
Tuesday March 14. 3.30 pm. 

Adelaide Room 3 



Mr. Bryan Whisker. Chief Advisory Officer (Training 
Development) Vocational Training Council - New Zealand. The 
Technician Workforce - Sector changes as an economy restructures 
- Implications for training. 
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THE TECtOilCIMI MmFORCE - SECTOR CHMIGES AS Ml ECONONT 
ISSTRUCTIIiSS- Iim.ICAnONS FOR miNING 



A paper prepared for a worfcshc^ at the TAPE Intematloial Conference on 
Recent Research and Develqsaent In Vocatlmal Education. 

March 1989 

Bryan D whisker. Chief Advis(»7 Officer (Training Developisent), 
New Zealand Vocational Training Council 



IMTROOUCTIIMI 

In 198S the Vocational Training Council Mas the New Zealand respondent to a 
nine nation O.E CD inter-country study on how education and training 
underpinned the econoniy and cmtrilMited to its effectiveness. One of the 
results of that stu^y was to i<tentify the concerns in New Zealand relating 
to tedmlclm trtlnlng ami the need to improve the skill t»ase in that part 
of the workforce. The paper Technician Training - a New Zealand 
i^erspectlve* presented at this conference by the Director of the Vocational 
Training Council, Derek Wood is based on a follow-up industry based research 
project carried out in 1987/88. This workshop ex^ines the issues revealed 
in the study ^nd the inplicatims for training tiiat arise. 

DEFINinON 

The se99»nt of the workf<rce that the tern technician covers is a rapidly 
changing one and it now Includes a wide variety of occupations. In general 
teras it enccspasses people who would usually Have quallflcatflflRS below a 
'professional* (or university) level but above tiie trade (or equivalent) 
level. In fem of their Mtlvltl^ ttier have teen described liy IMESCO. the 
British Technician Education Council (ISiO), and other authorities as "a 
broad band of personnel who have certain featms In comi: they have to 
exercise technical judgeaent, tuiderstand tte i^inclples underlying their 
iioit and the purpose m what they are doing and tften supervise other 
staff". For the sake of brevity I will use "technician" as an all inclusive 
term throughout this workshop to cover this middle group of occupations. 

BACXfiROIMD 

NZ has a low technician base when compared with other (particular^ European) 
OECD countries. The 1986 census indicates 71 of the work force fits this 
category. Shortages began to show up in 1985/86 with economic sectcr groups 
expressing concern. Since that time concerns have become ^ted but this has 
paralleled closures and redundancy particularly in the manufacturing 
sector. As the ecaicmy restructures and moves further from that of an 
unprocessed agricultural base, and more into high technology and service 
areas International evidence indicates that th. demand for technicians Is 
likely to increase. 

Problems however, arise with definitions of "technician" and In 
interpretatlcm of the boundary with "professional" when making international 
canparlsons. The econany mix can vary as well. However, the trend for the 
future is likely to be such that the demand for employees in these 
categories of skill will rise. 
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IHE PROJECT 

An examination was carried out of 372 caspanles or organisations eo^l tying 
89,017 pec»le of whcni 6802 were technicians In tenas of the definition of 
who could he classified as a technician. The sty4y had several objectives:- 

The first to determine the present dlsMtetloR of technicians according to 
sector of Industry, geograi^lcal region and size of establl stent to provide 
a baseline against K^lch to canpare future changes. Tt^ second to obtain 
Information about the raiige actfvltfes carried out by technicians In 
their jobs and the skills and knoHle^ required. A third Ms the to chart 
the sobllltar of technicians and to seek Infonsatlon about career paths as 
both of these factors have Implications for training and retraining. 
Finally, It ms necessary to establish the pre-entiy education ami training 
background of technicians and to Identify changing trends i^lch could affect 
recrull^nt and training In the future. 

Tlie mrlisiiop examines sae of the 18 sectors of tHe norfcforce stiMlled and 
Identifies the Issues arising within New Zealand Industry and the 
Inpllcatlois for training In the 1990's. Sectors examined In the project 
were:- 



Sclence Engl raring other than Electronic 

Building Electrical and Electronic 

Draughting Metallurgy 

Health Agriculture 

Horticulture Forestry 

Tourism Statlstlcs/Natheaatlcs 

Managing Printing/Publishing 

Accounting Manufacturing/Production 



Transport/Distribution Data Processing/Business Conputlng 

An Initial postal survey for the first quarter of 19^ of the ccmi^nles 
Involved was followed up through the year by personal Interviews exualning 
the Issues revealed. This was an Industry based project and the views 
expressed are fron an emplqyer perspective facing the harsh realities of 
competing In an unprotected envlromnt brought about by Government policy. 

FUffilWS 

These i«re analysed fron two perspectives as a consolidated slice of the 
workforce and as Individual sector groups. Variations on the sector groups 
were contrasted with that of the consolidated response of all the sectors. 
Shifts In priorities for training and retraining were then analysed and the 
reasons for these examined. 

Details will be available at the workshop. 

THE ISSISS 

These relate to:> 

the question of supply and demand for technicians 
the variations In ecmonlc sector growth 

the most apprc^rlate delivery systems for training and retraining, both 
on and off the job 

the changes in skill required of the workforce at this level. 
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Hie worfcshiip trill exMfne tiie»B Issues tttragh e series ti questf ens 
selected lor those |»art1c1pating. In the tim available It will not be 
possible to cover them all and those attending should In advance Identify 
ffow the following list those of particular Interest to theia. 



QUESTIONS 



Sttpply/Oennd 

1) How can future deiaand shortages be aore effectively Identified In 
advance, to give sufficient lead tine for training? 

2) Does Project Scope (Australia) and Project Fast (New Zealand) provide 
sufficient data bases on required subject choices in the upper 
secondary school to avoid deficiencies In the educational base of 
future technicians occuring? If not, what modifications are required? 

3) with decreasing denograf^lc cohorts of w(»rkers entering the workforce 
In both countries should the enphasis move from Initial training to 
that of retraining? 

4) What mere effective methods are there In marketing technician 
occupations as skills shortages develop? 

Hie VaiiatioRS in Sector Growth 

5) Can sunrise Industries 1(tent1f1ed effectively? 

6) How Is It possible to establish a links between emerging sectors In the 
econoBiy and changed skill bases for technician? 

7) Can the assumption be made that sunrise Industries will mainly be In 
the Informatics, service and high technology areas? If so can 
education and training systems be structured on this basis? 

8) Is there a need for centralised planning for technician training or can 
it operate soley In a free market decentralised system responding to 
market forces? 

The Most Appropriate Delivery S^ystns for Training and Retraining 
both on and off ti» Job 

9) How can the retraining requirements for adults In the workforce be met 
to Increase the supply of technicians? 

10) How would an i^n learning system enhance the opportunities of 
disadvantaged employment groups In reaching the skill level required In 
minimum time and cost? 

n) What role does Industry have In the giving of time release and support 
to emplcyees for on and off- job training? 
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me Ciums In Skill inquired of tiie Vorfcforce at M% Uvel 
and the fipllcatfons for Pre-entnr training 

13) Supervision and oanagenent skills were strongly Identified in this 
study as necessary skills for technicians. 

What iraplicatlons does this have for technician training? 

14) Interpersonal and coaminication skills »»re similarly identified as 
essential attributes of a nodem technician. 

How should training adapt to this changed focus? 

15) Wiat are the implications for the fall-off in requirements for 
diagnostic skills? 

16) In the development of a technician what is the desirable relationship 
between interpersonal and technical skills and where should each be 
carried out? 
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Where would the technicians In your workforce be placed? 
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SECTION 3 - EVALUATION AND RESEARCH INTO 
INNOVATIONS 



There is an obvious need lo undertake various kinds of evaluation of 
how successfully the innovations ouUined earlier operate. This section 
examines various kinds of evaluations varying from anecdotal to full 
scale evaluations of entire programs. 

In the paper m^^f ^ PevelopiTlf TgachiP^SMHs ■ An 

Fvaluation. Andrew Gonri describes a small qualitative study which 
looks at the benefits and difficulties associated with using a journal to 
promote reflection in trainee teachers with the object of jmpjovinj 
teaching skills. While there have been considerable difficulties with 
implimenting the innovation he concludes it has considerable potenual 
so long as the journal is supported by other elements m the teacher 
education pn)gram. The potential for using a journal in any vocational 
course which has a mixture of theoretical and practical expenences is 
also considered. 

Tony Watson's larger scale summative evaluation looks at tiie benefits 
of a block release pattern for trainee teachers. He concludes ™t we 
block release has been of considerable benefit for TAPE teachers m NSW. 

?i^^r?T\.^e« "bv GW Bennett and Laurie Field outiines in a highly 
tactical way how self-directed learning can operate with a group of 
industrial trainers. The use of learning contracts and some difficulties 
associated with tiiem is highlighted. Benneu also examines some recent 
research which conttasts self-directed methods with some traditional 
techniques and the different effect of using these techniques on desire 
for further learning. 
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USING A JOURNAL IN DEVELOPING TEACHING SKILLS : 
AN EVALUATION 

ANDREW GONCZI 
INTRODUCTION 

One of the most challenging questions in the professional preparation of 
teachers in vocational education is how to get people to think critically 
and continuously about the practice of teaching. 

While there have been many advances in the theory of education and 
teaching over the past few decades, there has been little attention paid 
to the practice of teaching. 

What good teaching is, is as unclear as it ever has been. What ways do 
we have of deciding what is good teaching? Is good teaching in some 
circumstimces less so in others? To what extent does the nature of the 
subject determine what good teaching is? Is it possible that one day we 
might leave a body of knowledge about the practice of teaching akin to 
our knowledge of the practice of engineering or even of management. 
This paper explores one attempt to start to come to grips with some of 
the questions. 

In 1987 all trainee teaches in the Graduate Diploma in Education 
(Technical) at ITATE were asked to keep a journal which recorded both 
their thoughts and feelings relating to their teaching and learning during 
the year. The general theoretical framework which underpins the 
journal has been outlined in the earlier papers by Scott and Knights. It 
is sufficient to say here that it was felt that the keeping of a journal 
would encourage trainee teachers to reflect on their experiences (and 
particularly their weekly teachings with a view to clarifying what it was 
that made their own and their colleagues' teaching successful and/or 
unsuccessful. 

Each trainee teacher was asked to do a number of things in their journal. 

Write a weekly critique of their own lessons noting things which 
went well and things to improve. 

Reflect on how they felt during and after the learning and how it 
affected their lessons. 

Think about how lectures/seminars/discussions at ITATE helped (or 
hindered) their classroom teaching. 
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4. Explore, (over a few months) the atmosphere/culture of their 
College and section and evaluate the effect of this on their teaching. 

5. View some of their teaching colleagues and summarize why they 
felt certain lessons were successful or bad. 

In addition to completing thm tasks, which were outlined for ail trainee 
teachers in written form, all teachws met once or twice a month in small 
group with their ITATE lecturer to discuss their journal entries. The 
journal itself was completely confidential but each teacher was expected 
to contribute to these small groups discussions. 



EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE JOURNAL : 
METHODOLOGY 

In order to investigate how effective the journal was in helping teachers 
to improve their practice a group of 14 teachers (out of 120) was chosen 
to take part in a small study. 

Each student was interviewed for one hour. There interviews were 
based on a loosely uniform set of questions designed by the 
researchers(I). However the interviewers had agreed to encourage the 
teachers to say what they liked irrespective of the interview schedule. 

An attempt was made in the interviews to explore interalia teachers 
learning styles, past educational experiences, prior knowledge of ITATE 
as well as their general openness or closedness to new ideas. It was felt 
that these things would affect their attitude to the journal. All 
interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed after the interview. 

In addition to the interview the ITATE lecturer in chargc(2) of the 14 
traineee teachers was asked to rate each teacher with regard to their 
general openness or closedness to new ideas without any knowledge of 
the rating of the interviewers on this question. 



(1) Interviews were conducted by Zita McClure, Lecturer ITATE and 
Kate French, Research Assistant ITATE. 

(2) Known as group advisor. 
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MAJOR RESULTS 

(i) There was considerable support for the key concept which 
nnderpinned the journal xiz. the usefulness of structured reflection 
on experience as a means of improving professional practice. 
Twelve of the fourteen teachers in training felt that the journal has 
been useful in this process. 

(ii) Four of the fourteen trainee teachers felt that the journal has been 
very useful. They all said that the act of regular writing helped 
crystalise previously vague ideas and made clearer the link 
between the discussion of practical and theoretical issues in their 
teacher training course and their own teaching. These four 
teachers were rated as being open to new ideas by their ITATE 
group advisor. 

(iii) Two of the fourteen felt that though reflection on their practice was 
impmant, there was no need to spend the time writing in a journal 
to accomplish this and that thus die journal was an intrusive waste 
of time, these two were rated as closed to new ideas by their 
group advisor. 

(iv) The remaining ttlght teachers found some aspects of their journal 
work useful. They had, however, a number of reservations and 
criticisms. 

(a) They felt unclear about what was expected of them • what they 
should write in the journal, at what length. 

(b) Lack of time to fill in their journal regularly was perceived to 
be a problem particularly given the high assignment load. 

(c) A number asked whether there was a need to write their 
reflections down in a formal way. 

INTERPRETING THE RESULTS 

(a) The journal was clearly of great benefit to the four teachers 
mentioned under (ii) above. Why this was so became quite 
clear on a close analysis of the interviews. All had had some 
experience with subjective writing before coming to the 
program— either through the use of personal diaries, case 
notes and reports or work diaries of some sort. Even though 
the journal tasks required most of them to write in a more 
personal subjective way, they already had a framework which 
made the transition quite easy for them. 
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(b) The two teachers who foimd the journal to be of no value had 
no experience with the sort of writing the journal called for. 
Both had come from educational areas where the teaching was 
traditional relying largely on lectures and testing knowledge 
through examinations. These two were rated by their group 
advisor to be closed to new ideas. 

Whether it was their empirical technical traditional educational 
backgrounds or their general lack of openness which caused 
these two to reject the use of a journal is impossible to 
ascertain from the data. It is reasonable to suggest however 
that where this combination exists it would be very difficult to 
develop a commitment to using a journal to promote reflection. 

(c) The results of this research have many implications for the 
major groups there who found difficulties with their journal 
work but also acknowledged its possibilities. Given that most 
of them, came from traditional academic backgrounds it is not 
surprising that they were wary of being asked to reflect on 
their feelings and their practice in written form in an 
"academic" course. 

It is clear in retrospect that much more preparatory work needs to be 
done before introducing the journal so that this group could start 
experimenting with it from the very beginning. Obviously the clearer 
the written instruction the better. It is unlikely, however, that this was 
the key to effective use of the journal. 

A series of graduated writing exercise undertaken and discussed in class 
would be helpful in reducing the threat of failure and clarifying the sort 
of things that might be included (e.g. writing letter to other class 
members or to ones spouse about the day's activities). 

Much more important, however, are the commitment of the lecturing 
staff to the concept, and the degree to which the overall structure of the 
program and its individual subjects support the journals' underlying 
rationale. On reflection, it is clear that the lecturing staff themselves 
needed an extended introduction to using a journal. Uncertainty or 
cynicism by staff about using a journal will be picked up very quickly 
by those students who are uncertain of its nature. 

On reflection it is also clear that teaching technique used in the program 
and the overall structure of the program not only failed to assist trainee 
teachers in using the journal but even undermined it. In this particular 
case, courses on the use of media, the environment of TAPE and 
communications used traditional teaching and assessment techniques. If 
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the journal is to be used successfully with a group who has had no 
experience of diary writing then the overall structure and individual 
subjects should exemplify reflective and experiential learning where 
possible. 



USING X JOURNAL IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Given that most vocational education, at least in Australia, is part time 
with students spending most of their week in jobs related to their 
studies there would seem to be unlimited potential for the use of a 
journal and other experiential learning. 

One example where this has already occurred is in the hospitality area 
in a short course for supervisors of hotel staff. 

Each week supervisors are asked to undertake a journal task which 
focussed on such things as guest's expectations, handling of complaints, 
difficulties experienced by staff and so on. The journal tasks become the 
basis of group discussions and an action place for improving 
performance. In addition the supervisor course uses experiential 
techniques like case studies, role plays and simulations to reinforce the 
reflection being undertaken in the journal. 

Another area in which a journal has been used is in a TAPE Welfare 
course where students on placement have used a journal of their 
activities as a basis for discussion in class. 



CONCLUSION 

This small study has identiHed some of the benefits of using a journal in 
developing teaching skills in trainee teachers as well as some of 
difficulties of implementing its use. 

Using a journal has the potential in vocational teacher education to 
bridge the theory - practice gap and to begin the lifetime process of 
becoming reflective and critical about the practice of teaching. For this 
potential to be realized, however, careful consideration needs to be 
given to ways of introducing the journal to students so that is is not 
perceived as threatening. It is clearly essential that other parts of the 
program support the journal by introducing experiential learning 
techniques where possible. The potential for using a journal is as great 
in vocational education generally as it is in teacher education. Perhaps 
this attempt to develop the "reflective practitioner" is the first step in 
developing a body of knowledge about practice in all occupational 
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education which will redress the imbalance between our knowledge of 
theory and practice which has been so obvious in the past. 
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BLOCK TRAINING FOR NSW TAFE TEACHER 
AN EVALUATION OVER THREE YEARS 



ANTHONY WATSON 
INTRODUCTION 

In February 198S a new Diploma of Teaching program fx new TAFE 
teachers in NSW was introduced at the InsUtute of Technical and Adult 
Teacher Education (ITATE), Sydney College of Advaiwed Education. The 
new program replaced the initial Diploma of Teaching (Technical) which 
had been in operation since 1976. 

The new program was very much influenced by the Hndings of certain 
siui^eys and by the well known reports which had b^n made on TAFE 
Teacher Education since 1976 (see Bibliography). 

One of the major innovative features of the new program was the 
introduction of a block of virtual full-time study. The attendance 
pattern was re-structured so as to include a first term Block (12 weeks) 
made up of four (6 hour) days of teacher education at ITATE and one 
day of four hours teaching practice and two hours incidental time in a 
TAFE College. This feature stemmed largely from a study of the needs 
and fvoblems of beginning TAFE teachers by Butterworth and Gonczi 
(1984). 

The primary objectives of this first term block component were to 
upgrade basic study and research skills and to establish a satisfactory 
level of teaching competence and confidence among new TAFE teachers 
before they undertook substantial teaching responsibilities. The new 
program also sought to overcome some of the limitations and 
shortcomings which had become apparent in the old program. 

An evaluation survey of the effectiveness of the first term block was 
carried out in May 1985. This survey established that, despite some 
problems with certain courses and activities, the block was generally 
effective in meeting its objectives. Course content, learning experiences 
and activities encountered m the block were generally well received and 
perceived as worthwhile by most students. (Watson, 1985). 

A follow-up survey was carried out in May 1986. This survey indicated 
that the block had maintained its effectiveness in the second year of 
operation. In addition, it was noted that some of the difficulties 
encountered in 1985, with some of the courses and with some aspects of 
the day teaching in TAFE, were reduced or eliminated in 1986 and some 
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of the changes introduced were successful. (Watson, 1986). A very high 
proportion of students (96%) reported that, at the end of the bloclc, they 
felt much more confident in their roles as teachers. 

One disturbing finding, however, was that 41% of the students surveyed 
in 1986 reported that they were still worri^-d, at the end of the block, 
about the content of the syllabus which they had to teach. This 
compared to 35% of students who r^nmed this concern in 198S. In 
addition, many students suggested that more time be given to the 
subject Curriculum Studies and called for a more even balance of time 
between teaching in TAPE and time at ITATE during the block. 

In 1987 TAPE introduced an acadenuc year of four terms divided into 
two semesters. The attendance pattern for new teachers was re- 
structured so that the first term block of 12 weeks was extended to a 
Hrst semester block of 18 weeks made up of three (6 hour) days of 
teacher education at ITATE and two days with a total of eight hours 
teiu^hing practice and four hours incidental time in a TAPE college. (The 
atti^ndance pattern for semester two remained as one day per week). 

This led to some important changes in the teacher education program for 
the block. In the first place, some changes had to be made to the 
content and time allocated to some of the courses. Perhaps the most 
significant of these was the extention of the subject Curriculum Studies 
from one term to one semester in length. It was anticipated that this 
would serve to reduce the concern that many students still felt at the 
end of the first term block about the content they had to teach. 

The most significant change though was the extension of the one day 
teaching in TAPE to two days. This doubled the amount of teaching and 
preparation time for most teachers and, at the '^ame time, reduced the 
time for full-time study at ITATE. In other words the first term 
semester became more like the inservice pattern which had existed 
prior to 1985. 

A third evaluation was carried out in June 1987 (Watson, 1987). The 
purpose of the 1987 survey was to establish whether the block had 
maintained its effectiveness in the third year of operation with the 
change to the semester format. The matter of particular concern was 
whether the semester pattern would result in a more even balance of 
time between TAPE and ITATE and a consequent reduction in problems 
still associated with the term block or whether it would result in the 
resurrection of the conflict between the demands of teacher education 
and the demands of teaching which had plagued the old program. 
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The purjH>se of this pspst is to report the results of the 1987 survey and 
to coini»re these with some of the more significant findings from 198S 
and 1986. 

THE EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 

The instrument used for the evaluation in 1987 was basically the same 
one hundred (1(N)) point questionnaire used in 1985 and 86 modified to 
suit the modified semester attendance pattern. 

The questions called on students to evaluate the courses and certain 
aspects of the program on a five point scale, to indicate degrees of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with various aspects or to agree or 
disagree with various value and factual statements about the program. 
Provision was also made for write in evaluative comments and write in 
responses about the program as a whole. 

This time, however, a number of items were modiHed and certain new 
items included which sought to evaluate those areas noted by Field as 
sources of dissatisfaction in a survey of tirst and second year teachers in 
1986. 

These included such matters as: 

* Coverage of practical 'hovv-to-do-il' information 

* Variety of teaching and learning methods used 

* Relevance of assignment work 

* Challenge and stimulation provided by the program 

* Extent to »vhich ITATE lecturers practice what they preach 

* Recognition and use of the life experience of students 

The questionnaire was administered in class time during the last week 
of Semester One, 1987. 

THE SAMPLE 

Completed questionnaires were obtained from 160 students who had 
completed ttie first semester of the Diploma of Teaching program in 
1987. Thcs? were all new non-graduate teachers (male and female) 
representing 34 teaching discipJties and 19 teaching schools in TAPE. 
During the semester most students in the sample taught for two days a 
week in m«uopoliian or near metropolitan TAPE colleges. Included in 
the sample v/ere 23 teachers who taught in country colleges throughout 
the stale. These teachers were accommodated in Sydney for the three 
days of teacher education at ITATE and then returned to their colleges 
each week for two days of teaching. 
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The ages of students surveyed ranged from 20-1- to 59 years. 80% of 
students and 10 or more years of industrial experience before taking up 
teaching. Most of the students had little or no previous teaching 
experience. 

The nature of the sample compared quite closely with the 84 students 
surveyed in 1985 and the 61 surveyed in 1986. 



RESULTS 

Some of the more significant findings from the survey, relating to each 
aspect of the block studied, are presented below. These are compared 
with the related findings from 1985 and 1986. 



PART A: COURSE CONTENT 

Findings in this section were mixed and in some cases not quite as 
pleasing as they were in 1985 or 1986. (See Graphs 1 and 2) 
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GRAPH 2: Student PercepttoDs of Course Cooteat to the 
Diploma of Teaching Prograo in IMSt 1986 
and 1987 
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The courses rated most favourably over the three years were Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, Educational Psychology and Communications 
and Study Skills. In 1987 a very high 90% of students rated Theory and 
Practice of Teaching as very to extremely worthwhile and over 80% of 
students rated Educational Psychology and Communications as fairly to 
extremely worthwhile. This was a similar pattern to the ratings in 1985 
and 1986 except for Educational Psychology which was given a higher 
rating in 198S. 

Courses with more uneven ratings were Curriculum Studies and 
Educational Media. In 1987, approximately 25% of students expressed 
dissatisfaction with the worthwhileness and relevance of Curriculum 
Studies and Educational Media. However it must be said that 
approximately 75% rated the courses as fairly to extremely worthwhile 
and fairly to extremely relevant. The rating for these subjects were not 
as high as in 1985 and 1986. 

The course with the really disappointing rating over the three years 
however was TAPE Studies I. Over 50% of the students surveyed rated 
this course as barely or not worthwhile and barely or not relevant in 
1987, 
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The negative ratings for Curriculum Studies and Educational Media can 
be attributed in pan to some very uneven ratings from group to group. 
In some cases the ratings for these two subjects are quite high. This is 
particularly true for Curriculum Studies which was taught by 
approximately SO part-time tutors. Further analysis of the results for 
each group is required to trace the specific sources of dissatisfaction in 
these two subjects. 

This is not the case, however, in TAPE Studies I. Here the ratings are 
disappointing for almost every class group - with only one or two 
exceptions. Furthermore, these disappointing ratings were consistent 
with those found for this subject in 198S and rather negate the small 
improvements demonstrated in 1986. Clearly the validity of this course 
and its content and rationale must be closely examined. 

Analysis of the responses to the write in questions calling on students to 
list the most and least useful topics in each subject reveals a consistent 
pattern over the three years. Practical or survival activities such as 
lesson preparation and presentation, writing lesson objectives, writing 
skills and using the overhead projector tend to be seen as of the utmost 
importance. 
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PART B: COURSE ACTIVITIES AND ASPECTS 



For the third year in succession, observation of teaching practice and 
follow-up counselling by group advisers were the most highly rated 
course activities. (See Graphs 3 and 4). Approximately 80% of students 
found these to be extremely or very worthwhile. Other activities which 
received favourable ratings were microteaching and demonstrations on 
audio visual hardware/software although not as high as in 1986. 

GRAPH 3: Student Perceptioiis of Coarse Activities in 
tfae Diploma of TeacliiBg Program in 1987. 
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GRAPH 4: Student Perceptions of Course Activities in 

Years 1985, 1986 and 1987. 
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It is very pleasing to record, however, that many of the aspects of the 
course noted by Field in 1986 as sources of dissatisfaction were seen as 
quite satisfactory in 1987. (See Graph S). 



GRAPH 5: Studeat Perception of Coorse Aspects In 1987 
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More than 90% of the students surveyed indicated that they were very 
or quite satisfied with the following course aspects: coverage of practical 
'how to do it inf<vmation'; the variety of teaching and learning methods 
used: clarity of information about program structure; availability of 
assessment criteria and requirements; quality of marking and comments 
on assignments. In addition 90% of students were quite or very 
satisfied with the quality of training Hlms and videos and study booklets 
produced by Institute staff. 80% of students indicated that they were 
very or quite satisfied with these aspects in the first semester in 1987. 
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PART C: PRESENTATION 



Ratings for course presentation in 1987 were not quite as high overall as 
in 1985 and 1986, and are somewhat similar to the ratings on course 
content. (See Graphs 6 and 7). 



GRAPH €: Stndeat PerceptioDS of Presentstton MctMods 

by Lectnrers ia tbe Diploma of Teaclitog Coarscs 
ia 1985, 1986 aad 1987 
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GRAPH 7: Studeat Perceptioos of Preseotatloa Methods used 
by Lecturers la the Diploma ia Teachiag Courses 
ia 19854986 aad 1987 
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This pattern of ratings for presentation suggests a not unexpected 
relationship between the presentation of a coune and the perception of 
its worthwhileness and relevance. The exact nature of this relationship, 
however, requires much closer analysis. 

Responses to the general statements on presentation, on the other hand, 
were quite pleasing (See Graph 8). Over $5% of students said that 
lecturers were friendly and enthusiastic about teaching their courses 
and more than 75% of students felt that courses were intellectually 
challenging and stimulating and that course materials were well 
prepared and carefully explained. In addition over 90% of students 
disagreed with the statement that they had not learned anything of 
value and approximately 80% disagreed with the proposition that 
assignments did not contribute to an understanding of the subjects. One 
troublesome Hnding is that about 30% of the students disagreed with the 
proposition that ITATE lecturers in general practice what they preach, 
while this is nowhere near as negative as the Field finding that 70% of 
students were dissatisfied with this aspect, it still represents due cause 
for concern. It can be attributed in part to the varied expectations 
which students have of tertiary teaching and in part to the fact that 
some lecturers attempt to model the leaching techniques which are 
taught to TAPE teachers while others, for various reasons, do not. The 
most frequent write in comment, on this question was 'some do - some 
do not'. 



GRAPH 8: Student Perccptioii of Aspects of Course Presentation in 1987 
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PARTD: SUPPORT 



In 198S and 1986, the students as new teachers in TAFE reported that 
they received good support in relation to 'settling in' to TAFE, obtaining 
or developing teaching resources, and advice on teaching and class 
management from sources such as fellow teachers, head teachers ITATE 
lecturers and curriculum studies tutors. The Teacher Education Unit was 
seen as giving ITATE lecturers and curriculum studies tutors. The 
Teacher Education Unit was seen as giving good support to teachers 
'settling in* to TAFE in 1986. This level of support was generally 
maintained in 1987. Again though, the best sources of support on many 
of these matters were seen to be fellow teachen in training or at the 
college and ITAHE lecturers. (See Graphs 9, 10 and 11). 



GRAPH 9: Student Perceptions of the Extent of Support Given 
to Tbem in "SettUng-ln" to TAFE and Coping with 
TAFE Duties in the years 1985, 1986 and 1987. 
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GRAPH 10: Stttdest PerctpHoa of the Extent of Support Given to 
Then in Obtaining or Developing Teaching Reioarces. 
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GRAPH 11: Student Perception of the Extent of Support Given to 
Them in Respect of Advic* on Teaching and Class 
Management Techniques in the years 1985, 1986 and 1987. 
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PART E: OVERALL EFFECTIVENESS 



In general the semester block was seen to have overall effectiveness 
like the term blocks in 1985 and 1986. (See Graph 12). 



GRAPH 12: Student Perceptions of The E^e€liveDess of the 1st Semester 

Block of the Diploma in Teaching Program in 1985, 1986 & 1987. 
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74% of students surveyed in 1987 considered the semester block to be 
very or extremely effective and only 5% considered it to be not 
effective. In addition, responses to other questions indicated that 97% 
considered the block to be a useful experience, 88% found it to be an 
enjoyable experience and, as already noted, 93% disagreed with the 
proposition that they had learned nothing of value from the block. 
These responses are similar to those in 1985 and 1986. 
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In relaiion to particular types of lesson performance, the block was 
again found to be most effective in preparing teachers to teach Theory 
lessons. (See Graph 13). This time, however, the block was found to be 
much more effective in preparing teachers for Practical lessons than in 
1985 or 86. (66% reported the block to be very or extremely effective 
for Practical lessons compared to 42% in 1986). This was no doubt due 
to the change to the semester format which led to the modification of 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching course to allow for more time in the 
semester block on the teaching of practical skills. 



GRAPH 13: Student Percepttons of The EfTectiveii^ss of the 1st Semester 
Block EquippiBg Teachers for Classroom Performance in 
Different Types of Lessons in 1985, 1986 and 1987. 
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PART F: THE TWO DAYS TEACHING IN TAFE 



In 198S and again in 1986, the majority of students surveyed felt that 
the day teaching in TAFE was a useful and valuable experience (92% 
and 90% respectively). However, a number of problems did emerge in 
the colleges in 198S. These concerned such matters as: not being 
provided with adequate resource materials, not being made to 'feel at 
home', not having time or opportunities to observe other teachers and 
being given Theory or Practical classes only. 

Generally, improvements noted in relation to these aspects in 1986. 
have been maintained in the two days teaching experience provided in 
1987. 99% of students reported that they found the two days teaching 
in TAFE to be useful and valuable. 81% reported that they were given 
an adequate copy of the syllabus and good access to media, laboratory 
and practical equipment. 79% reponed that they were given advance 
notice of teaching changes and 97% reported that they were made to 
'feel at home'. Again though, there were still a large number of 
students (41%) who felt that they were not provided with adequate 
resource materials. 

Most importantly, however, a very low 10% of students and 11% 
respectively reported that they taught Theory or Practical classes only. 
Moreover, 89% reported that they taughr. a balance of Theory and 
Practical classes and 93% felt that the classes and subjects taught in the 
block were appropriate. This represents an improvement on both 1985 
and 1986 and can be attributed in part to the increased opportunities 
for a balanced teaching program provided by the two days in the 
colleges. The efforts of the Teacher Education Unit towards this end 
should also be acknowledged here. (See Graph 14). 
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GRAPH 14: Stttdcnt Ptrccptlon of the Approprkit«B«ss of Tbclr 
Teaching in the Years 1985, 1986 and 1987 
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PARTG: MISCELLANEOUS 

As in 1985 and l9S6, the responses in this section strengthen the 
impression that students found the block program to be a useful and 
generally enjoyable experience. 90% of students felt that the semester 
block had had a significant influence on their development as teachers 
and 88% reported that they now felt much more confident in their roles 
as teachers. Interestingly, 79% also reported that they had benefited 
from the strand on basic study skills. These findings suggested rather 
strongly that the first semester block is achieving its basic or primary 
objectives. 

This time, moreover, only 14% of students reported that they were still 
worried at the end of the block about the content they had to teach, 
compared to 41% who reported this worry at the end of term block in 
1986 and 35% in 1985. (See Graph 15). This finding suggests that the 
increased teaching practice together with the increased time for 
Curriculum Studies may have been successful in alleviating this 
problem which was very noticeable in 1985 and 1986. 
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GRAPH IS: Studcat Ferctptlons of their Agreement witb the Statemeot 
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One of the most interesting findings in this section, however, emerges 
from the responses to the statements on teacher education assignments. 
This was an area where the Field survey had found a good deal of 
dissatisfaction with both the assignment load and their relevance. This 
time, however, the findings relating to assignments are more 
favourable. 84% of students agreed that teacher training assignments 
were relevant to what they needed to know, 78% said that they had 
adequate time to complete assignments and 79% disagreed with the 
statement that assignments were too difficult. 

It is possible that improved assignments were set in 1987 and that they 
were more evenly spread throughout the block. It is also possible that 
the main concern over assignments may not show up until second year. 

The worrying finding in this area, though, is that 65% of students 
considered that they did not have adequate time to plan their lessons 
for the two days teaching in TAPE. This compares unfavourably with 
the 37% of students who reported this concern in 1986 and would 
appear to be a direct outcome of the increase in teaching time in the 
blocks from 1986 to 1987. It may also be a reflection of an increase in 
conflict between the demands of teaching and the demands of teacher 
education which was not so apparent in the term length blocks in 1985 
and 1986. 

Whatever the cause, this is a problem which must be given careful 
consideration by both the course revision committees form ITATE and 
the Teacher Education Unit from TAPE. 
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THE WRITE-IN RESPONSES 

In general, responses to the open-ended questions lend to support the 
impressions gained from the body of the survey. 

The courses mentioned most frequently as the most satisfactory were 
TTieory and Practice of Teaching, Communications and Study Skills, 
Educational Psychology and Educational Media. The most favoured 
aspects were practical aspects such as lesson planning, writing 
objectives, lesson observation and counselling. Other favoured aspects 
tended to be in the affective domain such as opportunities for person^ 
development, interaction with peers and the development of confidence. 
These responses are similar to those in 198S and 1986. 

The least satisfactory aspects were seen to be the course: TAPE Studies 
1, some aspects of Curriculum Studies and lack of instruction and 
direction in some areas in Educational Media. Other unsatisfactory 
aspects mentioned frequently were lack of adequate time for preparing 
lesson plans, time wasting in class, and time spent on travel to and from 
classes by the country teachers. 

Students* perceptions of the ideal major objectives of the block generally 
agree with our own. Those most frequently mentioned related to 
teaching skills, lesson planning, classroom management and the 
development of confidence in teaching. 

Those areas where students fell they required more time included 
classroom management, questioning techniques and practical lessons. 
The area which most students fell could be reduced or omitted was the 
TAPE Studies area. One interesting suggestion coming from more than 
one student was that the important aspects of TAPE Studies would be 
better treated in a day long block which would leave more time for 
other activities. This is a suggestion which merits further consideration. 




CONCLUSION 



It is apparent from various responses to the evaluation survey that the 
block program in 1987 was generally successful as it was in 198S and 
1986 in achieving its primary objectives. Students again felt that they 
had developed confidence and competence in teaching by the end of the 
block and that they had benefited from the attempt to improve their 
basic study skills. These imfressions were confirmed by our own 
observation of their teaching performance in the TAPE colleges and by 
our observation of library use and assignment performance. 

It was noted that some aspects of the course work for the semester 
block were not rated as highly as in the term length blocks of 1985 and 
1986 and the change to the semester pattern may have caused some 
students to feel that they had inadequate time to prepare lessons for the 
two days teaching in TAPE. The new pattern however s^ms to provide 
a more even balance of time between teaching in TAPE and time at 
ITATE and this may have contributed to the reduced number of 
students who expressed concern about their technical subject matter at 
the end of the block. 

In addition, many of those sources of dissatisfaction noted by Held in 
1986 were not apparent in 1987. In particular, few complaints about 
assignment load were noted relating to the semester block. 

Of course it must be emphasised that the generally favourable response 
to the block program is a short term one based very much on teachers' 
initial impressions and perceptions. The real and permanent impact of 
the block on competence in teaching and on study skills can only be 
assessed through further long term study. Nevertheless there are 
enough indications in the surveys carried out in 1985, 1986 and 1987 to 
confirm the potential of the bl(x:k approach for new TAPE teachers and 
to justify a claim of success for this interesting and major innovation. 
Purthermore, some adjustments to content and method should ensure 
that some of the problems with the semester pattern are corrected, 
while retaining its advantages. 
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THE LEARNING CONTRACT METHOD AS A MEANS OF 
DEVELOPING SELF-DIRECTED LEARNERS : EVALUATION, 
STUDY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ADULT EDUCATORS 

G BENNETT & L HELD 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper examines the ways in which ITATE has attempted to foster 
student readiness for self-directed learning through the learning 
contract method in its associate diploma programs. One particular 
program which employs the learning contract method - the Associate 
Deploma in Adult Education (Training) - is examined in detail and the 
mechanisms which are intended to encourage self-direction are 
discussed. The paper concludes with an attempt to briefly answer two 
central questions concerning these efforts, viz, firstly, is self direction 
compatible with constraints imposed by a College of Advanced 
Education, and secondly, to what extent are the intended outcomes 
relating to the development of students who are more self directed 
actually adhered? 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-DIRECTED LEARNERS 

A major objective of the Trainers Program is the development of the 
adult as a self-directed learner. Whilst the structure adopted for the 
program is influenced by a number of other factors, it is ^e promotion 
of the skills of self-directed teaming that is the central feature of the 
program design. 

Influenced by the research and literature supporting the idea of self- 
directed learning for adults (Johnstone and Rivera, 1865; Houle, 1972; 
Knowles 1975;1978, 1980; Boud, 1981; Mezirow, 1981.) the program 
design recognized that continuing professional and vocational education 
is not only about developing relevant work-related knowledge and 
skills, but should also be concerned with the development of the training 
practitioner as a self-directed learner. 

The importance of developing independent and self-directed learners 
and in helping students learn how to learn is now well documented (e.g., 
Knowles, 1975; Smith and Haverkamp, 1977, Boud, 1981; Brookfield, 
1982.) Such authors point out that the most valuable thing a graduate 
should learn is how to learn and Day and Baskett (1982), in talking 
about continuing professional education, suggest that adult educators 
"should see that professional schools take action to ensure that 
graduates leave with a spirit of continual enquiry and a dedication to 
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professional development." A number of other studies suggest that self- 
planned learning is the preferred learning approach for adults. 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965) in their survey of adult participation in 
learning, while not directly concerned with self-directed learning, 
detected it in such quantity that they suggested it was the most 
neglected area of adult learning research. Tough (1971) has 
documented the considerable number of self-planned learning projects 
carried out by adults. McCatty (1975). in a study of professional men, 
records the high incidence of the use of job-related self-planned 
learning projects while Lusterman (1977) has noted the frequent use of 
individual methods of instruction and self-programming in work-related 
education. 

Self-directed learning represents the ultimate state of learner automony 
i.e. the learner exercises major control over, and responsibility for 
choosing both goals and the means of the learning. Self-directed 
learning is a process in which individuals take the initiative, with or 
without the help of others, to acquire certain definite knowledge or 
skills ((Knowles, 197$; Smith and Haverkamp. 21977; Cross, 1981). 
While self-directed learning as an instructional mode is well defined and 
generally accepted, the problem with terminology persists. Tough 
(1971) identified this as self-planned learning but also has described it 
as self-teaching. Brookfield (1981) deploring the "plethora of defmitions 

individualized learning, self-teaching, autonomous learning, 

autodidactic activity, isolated learning" settled for the term independent 
adult learning. Cross (1981) joined the growing trend in calling it self- 
directed learning, the term that is used here and that seems most likely 
to be used in the future. 

The notion of autonomous, self-directed learning has been a recurrent 
and dominant theme in the literature of adult educauon. Adult 
educators have for some time viewed the promotion of self-directed 
learning as a major or goal of adult education (Knowles, 1975; Merirow, 
1981). Mezirows's "Charter for Andragogy" is quite explicit in 
enumerating the procedures that adult educators need to adopt to "assist 
adults to learn in a way that enhances their capability to function as 
self-directed learners" (Mezirow, 1981). Knowles (1975) maintains that 
it is in the use of those techniques and methods which involve the 
individual most deeply in self-directed enquiry that produce the 
greatest learning. The task of the adult educator, according to Knowles, 
is in "inventing techniques for involving adults in ever deeper processes 
of self-diagnosis of their own needs for continued learning." 

Advocates of self-directed learning point to the speed with which 
knowledge and skills acquired today are quickly out-of-date and argue 
that no course of learning can equip the individual to deal with a future 
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characterized by continual change. With the increasingly rapid 
expansion of knowledge what is needed is people who arc able to find 
things out for themselves when confronted by the sheer size and 
complexity of any field. Independent study and the ability to track 
down information becomes important. In educational terms future 
society needs citizens who are self-directed, not other-directed, and who 
have the skill of recognizing what they need to know and the capacity to 
find out how to learn it Such learners need, and will use, a wide variety 
of different learning strategies. They will need to be independent 
learners in the fullest sense (Geffen, 1984). 

TTie need for self-directed learning skills in the work-place is underlined 
by the dramatic upheaval brought about by the impact of technological 
change. TTie ability to direct one's own learning effectively is setn as an 
essential requirement if the individual is to cope with the demands of a 
continually changing work-place. In a time of uncertainty and change it 
is unlikely that any program of continuing vocational education can 
equip the learner with the knowledge and skills to meet all the future 
demands likely to be placed on the individual in the work-place. The 
future success of continuing professional and vocational education 
courses will be judged by how well they have helped people become 
well motivated and competent self -directed learners. 

A commitment to the fostering of self-directed learning as a major 
objective of continuing vocational education has obvious implications for 
the design of work-related courses. A feature of such courses will be a 
shift from a subject-based, content-led approach to an increasing focus 
on the processes of learning. T<xld (1984) has pointed out that content- 
led courses provide only short-term solutions since much content is soon 
out-of-date leading to "a continuously repeated cycle of updating and 
slipping out-of-date and more updating." By contrast those curriculums 
and programs whose primary goal is to promote the self as an active and 
self-directing learner address the longer-term perspective. Whilst the 
content of what is learned may change from time to time, the 
individual's acceptance of responsibility to use continued learning and 
self-development to maintain good practice will continue. Unlike the 
closed strategy of content-led courses, approaches incorporating the 
goals of self-development and self-directed learning and open-ended. 

THE LEARNING CONTRACT METHOD 

The Trainers' Program, by including as one of its major objective the 
promotion of self-directed learning, sets out quite directly to develop 
the skills of self-directed enquiry. The curriculum design incorporates 
the use of the "learning contract" as the mechanism for facilitating the 
development of self-directed learning skills. 
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A learning contract is a written agreement reached between a student 
and member of a staff or a committee. The agreement governs both the 
amount of student work or learning to be undertaken* and the amount 
of credit which the institution will assign. The completion of learning 
contracts requires the trainer to deveop such skills as identifying 
individual learning needs; expressing these needs as learning objectives; 
devising realistic learning strategies; identifying appropriate resources; 
and, establishing criteria by which the learning might be evaluated. 

The literature of higher education contains numerous examples of 
programs such as the Trainers Program which use learning contracts as 
a means of supporting the development of self-directed learning skills. 
For example, they have been used as a basis for college arts and 
education degree programs (e.g. Eidred, 1984) and for nurse education 
(e.g. Buzzell & Roman, 1981). They have been used as the sole means of 
planning work, (e.g. Berts, 1975). Learning contracts have also been 
experimented with in the vocational training (1984) includes several 
examples - and in Australia (e.g. for staff development within the 
Department of Aviation (Jackson et al., 1983)). 

Whilst it is accepted that adults may have a need for greater self- 
directedness in learning, the Trainers' program design does not assume 
that all adult learners are self-directed learners at the outset. Examples 
of adult dependence on the teacher are not difficult to Hnd and many 
adults, particularly when entering novel learning situations, begin with 
dependent-type behavious (Brundage and MacKeracher, 1980). Trainers 
on entering the course are likely to exhibit a range of individual 
differences in their degree of aulomony or self-direction. The course 
regards self-directed learning as the outcome of a developmental 
process and as such is not some absolute standard to be met but an 
objective to be pursued. This view of self-directed learning has strong 
support in the literature. Boud (1981) points out the "the only realistic 
goal for higher education is that students should be more autonomous 
when they leave the course than when they enter, not that they will 
have reached some arbitrary point along some established continuum of 
aulomony". 

This view of the acquisition of self-directed learning skills as a 
developmental process is also consistent with the findings of researchers 
into the stages of intellectual development (e.g. Perry, 1979), moral 
development (e.g. Kohlberg, 1972), ego development (e.g. Loevinger, 
1976) and psychological change during therapy (e.g. Meltzer, 1867). For 
example, in Loevinger's view of the stages through which one moves 
during adulthood, only the last stage - autonomy - provides a sound 
basis for self-directed learning. In addition, the writings of these 




authors emphasize that developmental stages are neither neatly 
separate, nor simple to traverse. As Mulford (1983) says : 



Movement from one developmental stage to the next occurs 
through cycles of challenge and response, cognitive dissonance, 
cultural discontinuity, differentiation, and integration, (p. 101). 

Because of the view that "self-dircctcdness" is an idealized endpoint of 
adult development, and that the attainment of this endpoint is an 
ongoing process, the Trainers* program is structured so as to gradually 
encourage students to be more self-directed. It is assumed that most 
trainers will acquire greater independence in developing and completing 
learning contracts as they progress through the program. 

The use of learning contracts docs not mean that trainers work on their 
own in isolation from others. The use of negotiated learning contracts as 
a central feature of the program for trainers necessarily involves more 
frequent one-to-one contracts between trainers and staff or supervisors. 
However the curriculum design does recognize a role for both structured 
teaching and opportunities for trainers to work with their peers. 
Classroom teaching and classroom group learning activities arc not seen 
as being incompatible with the development of independent learning. 
The program attempts to achieve an integration of expertise through 
staff input and trainer experience, while at the same time promoting 
their skills of independent self-directed learning through the use of 
learning contracts, within the frame work of their course objKJtives and 
the needs arising from the demands of the trainer's work environment. 

TWO KEY ISSUES ASSOCIATED WITH THE TRAINERS* PROGRAM 

The discussion so far has concentrated on the nature of the Trainers' 
program and the mechanisms it has incorporated in an attempt to foster 
self-directedness. The program itself commenced in 1983, and in the 
ensring years, those involved have had time to evaluate whether the 
reality has matched the initial expectations. 

In the remainder of this paper, two issues are discussed which have 
arisen from these evaluations and which have widespread implications 
for higher education programs which attempt to use self-directed 
learning principles. These two issues are 

. Whether self-directed learning principles are compatible with 
educational institutions and the constraints which they impose 
and 
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- Whether students' levels of self-directedness do increase 
markedly during programs such as the Trainers' program. 

Each of these issues is discussed in turn. 



SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING WITHIN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

There is a considerable body of literature describing the application of 
self-directed learning principles to educational programs witfain 
institutions, such as nurse training establishments (e.g. Cooper, 1980), 
prisons (e.g. Boucouvalas & Pearse, 1982), and universities and colleges 
(e.g. Boud, 1981). 

Nevertheless, Candy (1986) has raised the question of whether self- 
directed learning can ever be made available within an institutional 
setting. Candy emphasizes the need to distinguish l^tween self-directed 
learning associated with the independent pursuit of learning outside 
formal institutions, and self-direction as a way of organizing instruction. 
The difference between the two, according to Candy, relates to 
ownership of knowledge. Within an institutional program aimed at self- 
direction : 

There is still a residue, albeit small, of teacher direction. Even 
though the instructor might have all but vanished, the "ghost" of 
the instructor lingers on, subtly influencing the learner's choices, 
and even the criteria he or she uses make those choices. (1986, p 
314). 

The observation that institutions always retain some control over 
program content, assessment standards, and so on, is a valid one. 
Programs such as the Trainers* program at ITATE do not allow total 
student self-direction, and nor are traditional programs such as the Dip. 
Teach, completely "teacher-controlled". In reality, such programs exist 
along a continuum somewhere between these two extremes. 

In order to gauge where along such a continuum the Trainers' program 
might be. it is helpful to refer to the results of a study conducted at the 
Department of Adult Education of the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education (OISE) (Herman, 1980). This study analysed student 
perceptions of the various instructional approaches they had 
experienced at OISE. Of the five approaches used at OISE, the learning 
contract method was seen as giving students the most control over their 
learning, with ratings for each of the two student groups studied of 
between 5 and 6 on a 7-point scale. 
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Thus, whilst it is true that institutions such as ITATE do exercise control 
over students and programs, both covertly and overtly, it is 
nevenheless possible to give students a great deal of scope for self- 
direction using the learning contract method. 



CHANGES IN LEVELS OF SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 

During 19S6 and 1987, a piece of research was carried out at ITATE 
which compared changes in readiness for self-directed learning 
readiness over a nine month period between two programs, namely the 
Trainers* Program has already been discussed at length. The Dtp. Teach, 
is a program for beginning TAPE teachers, and is characterised by 
learning objectives, lectures, seminars, lectures - planned assignments 
and norm-referenced assessment. 

The instrument used to measure readiness for self-directed learning was 
Gugliemino*s self-dir^ted learning readiness scale (SDLRS). The SDLRS 
is a self-report scale comprising 58 Likert-type items and such as "I love 
to learn" |uid "I don't work very well on my own". Respondents indicate 
their level of agreement or disagreement with each item. 

The SDLRS is the most widely accepted means of quantifying readiness 
for self-directed learning currently available. The scale has been used 
in numerous research studies in the United States and in several other 
countries. These studies include more than 20 doctoral dissertations and 
a major study at a large communications utility (Gugliemino & 
Guglielmino, 1983). 

On the basis of initial analysis of the SDLRS data, it was decided to only 
use an abbreviated version of the full scale. Using stepwise regression 
analysis, 22 items were selected which, taken together, were able to 
account for more than 95 percent of variance in the total SDLRS scores. 
In the remainder of the discussion, this 22 items version of the SDLRS is 
termed the Abbrev. SDLRS. 

The Abbrev. SDLRS was administered in March, 1986 and again in 
November, 1986, to a large sample of students in the Dip. Teach, and to 
all students in the Trainers* program (Figure 2). 

In addition, the March instrument incorporated questions dealing with 
the students' work experience, familiarity with self-directed learning 
and other personal characteristics such as age and qualifications. Hie 
November instrument included a set of detailed questions regarding 
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satisfaction with various aspecu of the program which the student was 
undertaking. 



DISCUSSION 

Because of these anomolous findings, a subsequent phase of research 
was undertaken in an effort to understand the results. This phase 
utilized additional detailed analysis of the Abbrev. SDLRS data as well as 
other data concerning students* self-assessed competency levels as self- 
directed learners, the data from the November questionnaire relating to 
student satisfaction, and several recent studies reported in the 
literature. A paper detailing the findings of this later stage of the 
research is in preparation and this contains substantial evidence to 
support the following conclusions: 

(i) Tht SDLRS is not a valid or reliable measure of readiness for 
self-directed learning, despite its use in numerous studies in 
education and industry. Indeed, the structural and other 
problems with the scale are so fundamental, and have such 
marked impact on its validity, that no conclusion can be drawn 
from Total (Abbrev. SDLRS) scores. 

(ii) In each of the two programs examined, the average level of 
self-directedness amongst students was quite high. The 
problem for programs such as these is therefore not so much 
the cultivation of readiness for self-directed learning, as its 
preservation. 

(iii) The greatest differences between the two programs examined 
were found in student satisfaction. The levels of student 
satisfaction were significantly higher in the Trainers' program 
than in the Dip Teach, program, and the factor which most 
commonly accounted for these differences was the availability 
of structures (such as the learning contract) which enabled 
student self-direction. 
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Dr. Michael Kay. Head of School of Technical and Adult Teacher 
Education. Future Direct iems in Research in Vocational 
Teacher Education. 
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SECTION 4 -FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



Hank Schaafsma's paper argues that ITATE has reached a level of 
maturity where its research into vocational education needs to be more 
organised and coordinated. He identifies emerging trends in ITATE*s 
work and the implications of these for research. He suggests a need for 
two 'research centres' and outlines the possible research areas that they 
would investigate. 

Paul Hager's paper discusses the widespread interest in reflective 
thinking in teacher education programs. He suggests that while there 
appears to be some disagreement about exactly what reflection is, it 
clearly includes a capacity for significant critical thinking skills. He goes 
on to discuss ways in which critical thinking skills can systematically be 
improved and suggests some possibilities for research and development 
in this field. 

Michael Kaye concludes this section with a plea for vocational teacher 
educators to concentrate their research and scholarly endeavours on 
teaching and learning, which is» after all. the prime focus of their work. 
Innovative teaching and learning practices, of the kind outlined in the 
preceding papers, need more systematic investigation and reporting in 
the literature. 
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THE ORGANISATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF A RELEVANT 
RESEARCH PROGRAM : THE ITATE EXPERIENCE TO 1988 AND 
BEYOND 

HANK SCHAAFSMA 

This paper provides an overview of how one Institute for training TAPE 
teachers and adult educators is moving in new directions in various 
fields of research and development devoted to vocational education. In 
particular, the organisation and development of a research program at 
ITATE will illustrate three important new trends. First, we can trace a 
gradual theoretical shift in research paradigms that increasingly focuses 
on the ^critical and reflective* dimensions of research together with the 
traditional emphasis on the empirical and interpretive studies. Second, 
research at ITATE is seeking new ways of developing teachers as 
researchers in collaboration widi tertiary institutions and with industry. 
New models of 'action research* are being used to empower groups of 
teachers, adult educators and trainers to address the real problems of 
course development, implementation and evaluation. Third, this 
institution has developed a research management plan that is designed 
to link the interests of staff (in R&D) with emerging priorities for 
funding research at the state and national levels. 

During the past two years, important new questions about the future 
directions for research and development in education have been raised. 
In the context of massive structural changes in the higher education 
sector (generated by the White Paper and other national initiatives), 
what evidence is there that funding for research and development in 
vocational education will increase in future? According to Professor 
Fasano, " .... on every conceivable performance indicator, Australia lags 
behind its OECD partners in the expenditure on research in education, 
teacher education and vocational education research." 

Does the abolition of the binary system create more opponunities for 
research? In the context of our imminent amalgamations with a 
university (possibly U.T.S.), what real prospects will emerge for 
increasing the participation rate of staff at ITATE in federally funded 
research projects? Will TAFE teachers be expected to participate more 
in industry -linked research? 

Finally, is a reflective model of research and development (reflection- 
practice-theory and action, really valued by industry and government? 
Since both sectors share a belief in the efficacy of competency-based 
training, paid for by the users, (Dawkins, 1988) what real prospects are 
there for such a model to be fostered? 
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Evidence of a paradigm shift in Australian educational reseaich (Keeves, 
1988, Candy. 1987) is now filtering into research in technical teacher 
education (Jennings, 1986; Killen. 1987) and adult education (Brookover, 

1987) . At ITATE this shift has become apparent in the growing interest 
in experiential and self-directive learning (Knights, 1986); in reflexive 
approaches to research on the the Practicum (Foley and Schaafsma, 

1988) and in the development of action research methods that are 
designed to be emancipatory and empowering for adult learners in 
**marginar groups such as migrants, aborigines, unemployed and women 
(Foley, 1988). At the same time, new initiatives in training technical 
teachers for TAPE are emphasizing ^cnticlMiinking skills, self-evaluation 
processes and group-approaches to problem-solving. These trends are 
evident in course development at ITATE, however, only limited research 
evidence is currently available to support these growing beliefs. 

Evidence of collaborative and cooperative research between College- 
based academics and community -based practitioners is increasing. In 
1988, this Institute attracted nearly $300,000.00 in external research 
funding from various Federal and state government departments and 
agencies. Interestingly enough, these research funds were primarily 
targeted to marginal groups - the aborigines, the illiterate and the drug 
users. No research is currently being undertaken at this Institute into 
persons who are receiving excessive salaries or industries which are 
doing extremely well due to protectionist legislation (banking, finance 
and mining). 

A growing direct involvement in vocational training for industry has 
come about through ITATE's Training and Development Service. 
Although not directly involved in research (yet), the consultancy service 
provides opportunities for needs analysis, task analysis and models of 
program development and evaluation - to suit the clients. One possible 
future outcome could well be funded research to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the workshops and other training programs that have 
been provided by ITATE on a fce-for-service basis to many different 
client groups. 

The draft research management plan for Sydney C.A.E. that was 
developed in 1988 was based on the assumption that the College would 
continue to exist as one entity. In fact the Sydney C.A.E. Council's 
decision to support a 'divestment option' has meant that each Institute 
needs to determine its own research priorities, bearing in mind that it 
will eventually amalgamate with a university. A critical review of the 
research priorities for ITATE over the next five years would suggest that 
it is developing a relevant research program - at least on paper. 
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If a rcntre for Research into Vocational Training anH Dgvglppmcni was 
cKiaWishcd at ITATE, as suggested, it would focus on two broad areas : 



- Curriculum development and evaluation 

- Skill Development, Multi-skilHng and Cognition 

(a) By focusing on teaching skills 

(b) By focusing on vocational training skills 

If a rgnfre for Res earch in Commnnifv AduU Education was established 
at ITATE. as suggested, it would focus on the following three areas : 

- Provisions for Community adult education 

- Adult learning and teaching 

- Basic education for adults 

The traditional rationale for not implementing these priorities (lack of 
time and resources for conducting research) need to be critically 
reviewed in the light of a changing climate for industry-based training. 
In future, institutions such as ITATE may well have to change their 
dominant teaching role to provide a greater diversity of 'outreach-type' 
services to their clients. If the dictum of Marx is applicable in a 
capitalist, pluralist system, then 'from each according to his or her 
ability to each according to need', may well lead to greater involvement 
by some staff with trainers in industry and community educators 
generally in process consultancy, and collaborative research and 
development activities. However, before such goals are realized, there is 
a need for industry to take a more positive role in supponing training 
programs and research and development projects. 

The bottom line for all research in vocational education is ultimately 
how many dollars are available. This paper has suggested some new 
directions in future research and development; this applies to funding as 
well - not only from traditional government sources, but also from those 
'users' in industry who have a direct stake in the vocational education 
enterprise. 
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CRITICAL THINKING AS A PREREQUISITE FOR 
REFLECTIVE TEACHING 



PAUL HAGER 

There is a world-wide interest in encouraging teachers to be more 
reflective in their professional role. The use of the journal at IT ATE is 
pan of this trend. However while reflective teaching is very much in 
vogue, there does appear to be significant uncertainty about the nature 

of reflcctipn. 

At the University of Wscousin (Zeichner, K. and Liston, D., 1987) the 
teacher education program is centred on "reflective action" which 
'*entails the active, persistent, and careful consideration of any belief or 
supposed form of knowledge in light of the grounds that support it and 
the consequences to which it leads." The program concentrates on 
developing in student teachers ** orientatiQns towards open-mindedness, 
responsibility and whole-heartedness and sKHli of keen observation and 
reasoned analysis *'as a basis for self-directed reflection. For Mezirow 
(1981) on the other hand, reflection entails a lot more than this. 
Accepting Habermas' three generic areas in which human interest 
generates knowledge, he locates reflection in the third of these areas 
which Habermas characterizes as emancipatorv. Each of the generic 
areas has its own interpretive categories, ways of assessing knowledge 
claims, methods of inquiry and learning modes. According to Mezirow, 
the emancipatory is "the most distinctively adult domain of learning" 
and the emphasis is on helping the learner identify real problems 
involving reified power relationships rooted in institutionalized 
ideologies which one has internalized in one's psychological history." 
(1981, pp 6 and 18) 

Yet another approach is Schdn's (1983) account of professional practical 
activity as reflective action. According to Sch5n, problems don't present 
themselves as given in the classroom, rather teachers need to engage in 
reflection-in-action to frame and set the problems in response to 
puzzling, troubling or uncertain situations. This reflection-in-action 
includes elements of tacit knowledge. 

Whatever the differences between these approaches to reflective 
teaching, it is clear that they all assume a capacity for significant critical 
thinking skills. Accordingly there would seem to be a case for teacher 
education programs actively seeking to develop these skills. Martin 
(1983) has argued the need for the inclusion of such skills in teacher 
education programs. As well, he surveys the literature in this field and 
reports on positive findings for two research studies where teachers had 
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training in critical thinking. The critical thinking skills recommended by 
Martin include analysis of error, comparison and contrast, categorization, 
identifying relationships among disparate elements, understanding 
hierarchical systems, prediction, and collecting and applying logical 
evidence to problem solving situations. 

Recent developments in informal logic will also be useful here. 
Dissatisfied with the negative connotations of a "spot-thc-fallacy" 
approach to informal logic skills, informal logicians have developed the 
technique called dialogue theory in which the emphasis is on creating 
good arguments, good responses to questions, and good questions to ask 
people. (Girle ei al, 1984). Suitable texts and resource materials are 
available. 

The recent establishment of a register of academics in Australia 
interested in researching teacher thinking/student thinking is another 
indication that it is timely for vocational educators to become involved 
in this field. 

Snme suggestions for r esearch and development in critical thinking m 
vocational education : 

1. Teacher Education Programs 

What are the levels of critical thinking skills in new TAPE 
teachers? Do we need to do more to develop these skills? How 
do new graduates of (say) the Bachelor of Education (Technical) 
compare with typical recent graduates? (As usual, most 
published research has focusscd on school children or recent 
school leavers). 

What links are there, if any, between levels of critical thinking 
skills and teaching performance? 

2. Improvemen t in Vocational Programs 

There is a high wastage rate in TAPE computing courses. A 
major reason appears to be that students lack the level of 
conceptual skills required. Could this be remedied by 
introducing a unit on critical thinking skills? There is scope 
here for joint research with TAPE. Such research might well 
attract outside funding. 
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3. Articulation 

There is significant interest in cross-institution credit 

arrangements being made more efficient and effective. There 

might be a role for level of critical thinking skills as an 
indicator of level of attainment. 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS IN RESEARCH ON VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



MICHAEL KAYE 
ABSTRACT 

Within Australia, the apparent transition of vocational teacher 
education from teachers' colleges to universities presupposes a 
number of important considerations. In the first place, vocational 
teacher educators will need to take stock of their present 
understanding of how academic leadership can most effectively 
provided. Currently, there appears to be a healthy increase in 
scholarly activity on the part of vocational teacher educators. This 
scholarly effort, however, is not always linked with the teaching 
processes of vocational teacher educators. Again, it should be noted 
that some vocational teacher educators continue to repudiate the 
necessity for any kind of scholarly role. These practitioners see 
efficient teaching/lecturing to be the sole raison d'ltrc for 
vocational teacher education. Unfortunately, efficient lecturing 
cannot be the sole determinant of effective academic leadership. 
Efficient vocational teacher education lecturers are usually those 
who use as the data for their own scholarly activity/research, their 
own teaching/facilitating processes. 

This paper, therefore, urges current and future vocational teacher 
educators to focus their scholarly efforts on their legitimate 
primary concerns - teaching and learning. Evidence that this has 
already been occurring has been presented in the preceding 
sessions. At present, there appear to be significant developments in 
vocational teacher education. For example, attention has been 
focused on such practices as experiential learning, self-directed 
learning, learning contracts, negotiated programs and student self- 
evaluation. Innovative practices of this kind, however, acquire a 
greater degree of respectability if they are systematically 
investigated by their users and reported within relevant academic 
literature. 

To conclude, therefore, this paper urges vocational teacher 
educators to construe teaching/lecturing and scholarship as 
inextricably related activities. Future directions in research on 
vocational teacher education will thus emerge when those in the 
profession increase their efforts to contribute to a field that is 
increasingly gaining recognition. 
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CONTEMPORARY RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL TEACHER 
EDUCATION: PERSPECTIVES, INFLUENCES AND PRACTICES 



There is evidence that interest is growing in researching the field of 
teacher education (Kaye, 1987a; Nystrom, King & Wimpleberg, 1984). 
What is abundantly clear is that this interest is noticeably diversified 
and premised on divergent paradigms. For example, there have been 
some isolated attempts to link adult education and communication 
theory with vocational teacher education (Tennant, 1986, 1987; Scott, 
1987; Leembruggcn, 1987; Kaye. 1987b; Gore, 1987; Kowalski, 1984). 

Some of this work has been drawn from disciplinary frameworks 
attaching to traditional 'subject* areas (e.g., psychology, sociology and 
philosophy) (Mitchell, 1988; Hansford & Warner, 1988). Other research 
has been 'issue-based', reflecting an awareness of client concerns and 
needs (e.g., Desmarchelier, 1988). Finally, there has been research that 
is policy-driven, constructed on transdisciplinary lines and leading to 
recommendations for future investigation (e.g., McBeath, 1988). 

The simultaneous presence of different orientations suggests that a 
unifying paradigm for research on vocational teacher education 
continues to be elusive. One may, of course, question whether unifying 
paradigms exist in other areas of education and if they do not, whether 
there is any point in searching for them. 

As well, it is important to note that not all vocational teacher educators 
have, to date, assumed the role of 'researcher'. Many of these non- 
researchers have instead placed a high premium on teaching excellence 
(Kaye, 1988). This meant a devotion to the pursuit of quality teaching 
at the expense of attention to scholarship. Nevertheless, the trend is 
likely to change as a result of implications arising from the Green and 
White Papers (Dawkins, 1987, 1988). In this respect, it is worth noting 
that similar comments have been made about teacher education in 
America. For example, Ducharme (1985:10) observed that 

'if teacher education is to survive and eventually prosper on 
university campuses, it must commit itself to the practice and 
support of quality scholarship and inquiry; its programs must 
reflect the impact of the scholarship and inquiry . . . (and that) 
teacher education will not prosper in higher education until a 
significant number of faculty produce the kind of scholarship 
and research that deserves the accolades of reviewers and the 
implementation of users.' 

The lack of directional focus for research on vocational teacher 
education is also the result of competing ideologies regarding the 
mission of vocational teacher education institutions like ITATE. Applied 
theoretical research is singularly de-emphasised by some vocational 
teacher educators, especially when lecturers have been promoted to 
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positions requiring considerable administrative energy. On this point, 
Justiz (1984:2) in urging the importance of improving teacher education 
argued that 'for researchers, the challenge is to provide reliable down- 
to-earU) research for the teaching community; for teacher educators, it 
is to use this research as a tool for improving teacher education.' 
Let me hasten to add that teacher education curricula do continue to be 
innovative, since lecturing staff with senior adminisuative 
responsibilities continue to show an awareness of new developments in 
relevant contemporary research. What does not occur often enough is 
the generation of locally-based research leading to new directions in 
teaching and further study. 

One must be quick to acknowledge that opportunities for research do 
occur from time to time. However, what is equally evident is that the 
onerous nature of administrative and teaching work often precludes 
any serious contemplation of additional investment in research efforts. 

Another apparent trend has been the production of research that has 
been self-initiated, unfunded, and therefore largely limited in its 
dissemination to in-house benefits. Within ITATE, for example, there 
has l»en considerable effort devoted to the monitoring and evaluation 
of undergraduate programs. Typically, the results are published 
internally (Watson, 1985, 1986, 1987) and are used primarily as a basis 
for course development, review and improvement. As such, this kind of 
research rarely impacts on audiences outside of the institution in which 
it was generated, except perhaps for purposes of external course 
review, accreditation or reaccreditation. 

Funded research, has. of course, yielded important findings. However, 
much of this research is reported in monograph form. How widely this 
data is circulated is questionable. At ITATE, for example, a number of 
lecturers have been successful in obtaining 'seed grants' from such 
sources as the TAPE National Centre for Research and Development. The 
projects have varied considerably, although nearly all have been 
conceived in response to well recognised issues of the moment. In some 
cases, applicants have tended to move away from their previous 
disciplinary bases to address issues or problems which have greater 
present-day currency. As Nystrom, King and Wimpleberg (1984:43) 
noted in connection with teacher education in the USA, the day-to-day 
work responsibilities of teacher educators have continued to increase to 
the point where 

. . individual faculty members may be discouraged from 
developing highly specialised academic interests; they may 
tend to become subject-matter generalists who assume diverse 
course and program responsibilities that serve to complement 
the interests lepresented in the rest of the faculty.' 
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Perhaps it is advisable at this point to examine the present motivational 
basis for engaging in research. From the point of view of the policy- 
maker, research clearly serves the purpose of either legitimising 
mission-orientations or of reinforcing existing practices through a 
process of refmement of findings. One of the more common practices 
involves the use of the replication design in which the operational 
framework is only slightly modified by the inclusion or exclusion of 
specific variables. Many evaluative studies tend to conform to - this 
format. 

Alternatively, the non policy-driven researcher searches for new 
directions, topics, issues or concerns which can be cast into investigable 
terms. The origin of these directions need not be found in present 
realities but rather in visions of the future. 

Within the context of research into vocational teacher education, there 
persists a number of fundamental controversial constraints. Perhaps 
the most potent of these is the perennial issue of whether theoretical 
scholarship should be a prerequisite for the generation of practical, 
applicable data. Traditionally, vocational teacher educators have prided 
themselves on searching for truths in relation to practical questions. 
What is probably equally true, is that the nature of these searches has 
at times lacked conceptual depth, since the rationales have been 
typically grounded on policy-informed evidence or on the validity of 
numerous anecdotal reports. 

Other constraints include related notions of relevance to client-needs, 
the translaiability of complex theoretical thinking into intelligibly 
practical, applicable terms, levels of receptivity by practitioners and 
bureaucrats, and most significantly, access to funding. 

With these considerations in mind, one might well ask what the proper 
directions are which researchers should take and which the suppliers of 
incentives should support? The following section represents an attempt 
to identify a set of working principles for determining the worth of 
intended research into vocational teacher education. 

DETERMINANTS OF RESEARCH INTO VOCATIONAL TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Undoubtedly, much of the research endeavour into vocational teacher 
education will depend on the extent to which the White Paper (Dawkins, 
1988) is seen as a blueprint for future opportunity. There is an equal 
degree of probability, as Kaye (1988) has suggested, that scholarship in 
this area will blossom in years to come. Several factors appear to 
represent the determinants of future directions in research on 
vocational teacher education. These factors are briefly commented 
upon in the ensuing nanative which focuses on practical as well as 
speculative considerations. 219 
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DETERMINANT NO. 1: RELEVANCE 



The notion of relevance is problematic and is typically based on the 
criterion of whether the contemplated research is related to industry or 
client needs. Underlying this reasoning, is the assumption that 
industry-related research will help to stimulate the nation's economic 
recovery. The rhetoric of the White Paper clearly favours this line of 
thinking. 

It is, of course, important to establish valid bases for relevance. A 
characteristic source of relevance is the status quo. In short, issues of 
the moment become the focus of future research and scholarly activity. 
Conversely, futuristic projections are seen to be highly speculative, 
especially when economic and related uncenainties prevail. 

Most significantly, the notion of relevance appears to be antithetical to 
the concept of the pre-eminence of personal commitment, particularly 
where the commitment is to a problem or issue not deemed to be 
relevant by those with the capacity to generate funding. 

DETERMINANT NO. 2: CREDIBILITY 

Credibility may be viewed as an attribute of the scholar. As such, 
credibility varies with respect to the targetted audience. Defined as the 
attitude of receivers toward a source (McCroskey, 1978), credibility 
traditionally embraces such notions as competence, trustworthiness and 
dynamism. Let it be noted that credibility, in this sense, applies to the 
investigator rather than to the work itself. To this extent, credibility 
may be distinguished from the conventional empirical-experimental 
concerns of validity and reliability. 

One of the problems associated with the determinant of credibility is 
that reputable and imaginative research generated by investigators 
with unknown or unproven credibility may not find ready acceptance 
by experienced administrators with the potential to influence policy in 
industrial and/or vocational organisations. Consequently, such research 
may not easily acquire currency or applicability amongst practitioners 
in the field. 

In general, high credibility has been traditionally attributed to persons 
who have had a demonstrable 'understanding' of vocational-educational 
issues and practices. Often, such understandings have been seen to 
deri^'e from some history of contact between the researcher and an 
appropriate vocational-educational or training system. For example, the 
NSW Dcparimeni of TAPE features a research division consisting, in the 
main, of staff with considerable experience in vocational teaching or 
policy-making. By virtue of their present contact with the research 
division, such staff members would earn credibility quickly. On the 
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other hand, interested investigators working independently in other 
contexts such as university departments without strong affiliations with 
the community of vocational educators, would be likely to be credited 
with marginal credibility. 

Finally, it is worth observing that since much of the current research on 
vocational issues tends to be highly practical in nature, new theoretical 
perspectives are difficult to generate in a climate that is predominantly 
pragmatic. Institutes like ITATE continue to recruit process specialists, 
some of whom are also qualified in one area of TAFE teaching. 
However, these new recruits are required to present courses to a 
diverse group of teachers, most of whom would not possess 
qualifications in the TAFE subject areas of ITATE lecturers. To this 
extent, it becomes a nonsense to expect that institute lecturers would 
possess multiskilled credentials. Thus, the notion of 'having b^n there* 
appears unwarranted, especially when teaching competencies are 
viewed as generic. In short, credibility to undertake research can only 
rest on qualifications and experience relative to research in education 
generally. 

DETERMINANT NO. 3: ORIGINALITY 

There is some doubt as to whether originality is valued. As a 
determinant, originality appears to have less value than relevance. 
Unhesitatingly, one could cite instances of original work by vocational 
teacher educators. Equally, one could register a corresponding lack of 
interest on the part of employers. The evident reason for any disparity 
lies in the mismatch of expectations between employers and teacher 
educators. 

Employers see originality in the context of methodologies related to 
significant current issues. Many of these issues are policy>driven rather 
than academically derived. In part, the explanation for this has been 
the derogation of academic effort within an applied field that evidently 
remains traditionally non-academic. What must be appreciated is that 
teachers-in-training do not undervalue the contributions of original 
thinkers to the extent that bureaucrats do. Bureaucrats are impelled by 
a desire to justify existing policies and practices. Bureaucrats are, 
moreover, victims of the type of thinking which legitimises their raison 
d*ltre. On the other hand, neophyte teachers can only approach their 
training with tabulae rasae, unless they have been sensitised to an 
experience of disappointment. Sensitisations of this kind have, 
unfortunately, occuned in the past. 

As a consequence, recent attempts to introduce new directions in 
thinking on the part of trainers have been met with concern and 
scepticism. It has often been the case that new ideas have been blocked 
without being tried or tested. It is a matter of uncertainty, as to how 
original ideas can find currency in a climate of reactionary tradition. 
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Of course, new ideas have survived where contemporary buzzwords 
have flavoured projects. It has been fashionable, for example, to speak 
of 'change' when in reality change is the last thing authorities have 
wanted. 'Change' has effectively become a 'toothless' word since 
speculation about ways of effecting change has abounded in a context 
where change has not been sought. 

To really effect change, one must genuinely desire something different 
because the difference will result in a better state of affairs. 
Furthermore, one must not feel complacent about existing frames of 
reference. There needs to be a feeling of guardedness about 
complacency. 

It must be said, of course, that originality, in itself, represents an 
insufficient basis for recognition, acceptance and future endeavour. 
This is particularly the case where original work cannot be readily 
shown to have applicability to the field to which it is addressed. Hie 
word 'readily' is stressed, because any potential impact is often hard 
to envisage until results or trends emerge. 

To this extent, original work needs to be carefully planned so that the 
rationale appears to have at least face validity. Often face validity, 
however, implies immediate potential benefits. Researchers may find it 
hard to envisage these when actual directions rather than results are 
being sought. Face validity, therefore, provides an uncertain basis for 
the generation of original research. 

DETERMINANT NO. 4: APPLICABILITY/EMPLOYABILITY 

There is a trend, generally evident in vocational contexts, that research 
should have demonstrable pay-offs. The pay-offs are unfortunately, 
more easily intended than they are realisable. Hypotheses, after all, are 
tentative until results yield confirmation or, in the case of null 
hypotheses, rejection at acceptable levels of probability. 

What must be emphasised is that applicability is often indicated by 
implication. Implications do not usually derive directly from the results 
obtained, but rather are drawn from evidence of methodolgcial or 
conceptual omissions or weaknesses. The failure of obtained findings to 
corroborate hypotheses is often accompanied by some analysis of 
hypothetical or intervening variables unaccounted for in the study in 
question. On this basis, replication studies are usually developed. 

Vocational educators, or course, are characteristically impatient for 
more tangible results. The need for reliable answers to immediate 
problems often predominates in considerations of research funding. 
What must be borne in mind is that few problems worth researching 
are so straightforward as to generate foolproof findings. More usually. 
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the results are interpreted in terms of probability rather than certainty 
levels. 



Furthermore, an essential value of complex studies carefully based on 
rigorous theoretical frameworks, is that resultant findings form the 
basis for continued exploration of the problem area or issue in question. 
Consequently, it is now appropriate to consider the last of the 
determinants for future directions in research on vocational teacher 
education. 



DETTERMINANT NO. 5: DEVELOPMENTAL POTENTUL 

Although research may be likely to satisfy the criteria of relevance, 
credibility, originality and applicability, the question of whether the 
investigation(s) concerned has (have) Uie potential to lead to further 
study still remdns a critical one. Even major research projects can 
acquire the reputation of 'one-off enterprises, especially when the 
problem under investigation ceases to be seen as a priority for further 
research. In part, the reason may be that major studies take a long 
lime to complete. During the lengthy period of investigation, other 
issues, often of emerging political importance, assume ascendancy for 
those with funding capabilities. 

Again, it is possible that research topics or problems which are seen to 
have relevance at the outset may ultimately yield conclusions of limited 
value in a changing politico-managerial climate. For example, a large- 
scale evaluation of NOW (New Opportunities for Women) programs, 
originally given high funding priority, may in the long run prove to be 
of academic interest primarily in view of present Slate Government 
initiatives to radically curtail the staffing of Women's Co-ordination 
Units in TAPE. 



Of course in some cases, problems and issues for investigation continue 
to have currency. Assuming that studies of these problems and issues 
are rigorous in their design and execution, there is good reason to 
suppose that continuing research effort should eventuate. This would 
be true especially if researchers and scholars continue to maintain a 
philosophical commitment which parallels the zeal of policy-making and 
funding authorities. 

In general, therefore, research that is likeFy to be funded is research 
which has given due consideration to the various determinants 
discussed in this section of the paper. 



CONCLUSIONS: FUTURE DIRECTIONS 
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Undoubtedly, pragmatism will play an important role in the 
identification of future directions in research on vocational teacher 
education. The philosophy that one wiU research questions which diose 
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with financial power want researched will sdil prevail. To this extent, 
much of the research effort in future will continue to be based on 
reactive assumptions. 



Research into vocational teacher education, however, need not conform 
to this type of conservative motivation. The realisation that vocational 
teacher educators should adopt a proactive stance in identifying their 
own problems and issues for investigation will certainly be welcomed 
by teachers-in-training, since the primary concerns of vocational 
teacher educators relate to the provision of quality programs in their 
respective institutes. 

Personal observations of current trends in research on vocational 
teacher education lead me to conclude that there has been a 
comparative neglect of the study of teaching-learning processes. Whilst 
there appears to be abundant evidence of research into teacher 
effectiveness, learning styles and communication processes related to 
elementary and secondary levels of education, the dominance of 
teaching-as-method over teaching-as-process in vocational teacher 
education programs serves to downplay the need for coming to grips 
with understandings of professional essentials. 

On the other hand, it is true that theory and research on adult learning 
which is largely process oriented, has been given considerable attention, 
even though the domains of adult education and vocational teacher 
education have continued to be seen by some, at least at ITATE, as 
conceptually exclusive. There is good reason to expect that future 
investigators will attempt to draw conceptual links between adult and 
vocational territorial boundaries. 

It is somewhat remarkable that although the majority of vocational 
teacher educators at ITATE are regarded as specialists in the theory and 
practice of vocational teaching, the amount of research into the theory 
and practice of vocational teaching continues to be disproportionately 
low. At present, lecturers with this specialisation are typically engaged 
in developing data-bases for educational media, acquiring expertise in 
the use of educational media and computer facilities, and exploring 
sociological issues associated with current policies on equality of 
opportunity, access, and articulation. According to Wisniewski (1984:7), 
the gap between theory and practice will never be closed 'until schools 
of education apply scholarship in the planning, implementation and 
evaluation of their programs'. 

I do not wish to devalue the importance of this kind of endeavour. 
Very often the visions of these investigators are holistic and result in 
the generation of significant truths. What they do not achieve, I 
believe, is immediacy of application at the grass-roots level. 
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I look forward to the time when vocational teacher education coimes 
and programs become based on the scholarly efforts of those teaching 
them, rather than on the extant literature which continues to feature 
established and traditional theories and practices. If process-oriented 
research is ever to get off the ground, those with a stake in the process 
should be involved. What I am advocating is research involving the 
cooperative efforts of vocational teacher educators exercising academic 
leadership and practising vocational teachers. 

Again, I do not wish to give the impression that research designs should 
be necessarily limited to experimental or empirical kinds, even though a 
great deal of process-oriented research has evolved from these types of 
frameworks. There is ample scope for researchers to undertake process 
investigations by means of qualitative or action-based procedures. 

Finally, I would reiterate the point that the primary concerns of 
vocational teacher educators should be teaching and learning. These are 
essentially matters of concern to educational psychologists, 
communication theorists, philosophers, and sociologists, among others. 
Concerted endeavour in this direction is likely to ensure a continuing 
development of excellence in the broadly-defined field. 
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STICKS m CARROTS - A PMNABEO CHANGE OF 
TRADITIONS. APPmCHES TO TRAINING 



A pai^r pre|>ared for a workshop at the TAPE International Conference 
on Recent Research and Development In Yocatlml Education, 

March 1989 

AdHenne Burleigh, Assistant Director (Training Devel opiaent) 
Nev Zealand Vocational Training Council 



INTmUCTION 

Provider driven "tradition with addltlm" Is a well established, and In 
places an entrenched practice n^n It cooes to the delivery of training 
progrffioaes. And I w not referring (mly to tN forsal courses offered by 
the nahy and various further education institutes. Currently It Is also 
alive and nell mmg the non-formal providers and line nana^rs charged 
with delivery of on- job training. 

So what! There Is a lot to recoDnend the practice In the eyes of many. 
The full field Including emerging am! diminishing skills Is supposedly 
covered and there Is (^portunl^ to add ar^thlhg new as It appears. 
Besides which It Is an extremely tried and true method with centuries of 
confine practice to support It. 

'So itfhat* might again be the response. The (^stlons that then follow are 
numerous and must ask how effective the training Is within the Unit of 
resources available. They mist also address assessed competence rather 
than assuBed co^tence, ccmpetency based training rather than time-served 
exposure, and the ability of those charged with the management of learning 
to fully discharge their responsibilities. Further queries arise about 
current requirements and future needs, the necessity for the continuation 
of traditional practices and Inevitably the costs of present or proposed 
prograsnes. 

Histcrlcally there has been marked ccmpartmentallsatlon of groups of 
skills Into clearly defined trades and occupations often with the 
restriction that one person does one job. Nultl ski Ulna across the 
boundaries between occupations has traditionally been given little public 
acknowledgment while In fact It has been the covert practice of many. In 
our technologically swiftly changing world there Is a need for skills that 
cross these traditional boundaries and pei^le with the ability to apply 
core and specialist skills beyond the Initially envisaged par^ters of 
their jobs. 

But skill development and competence demand training. The 'tradition with 
addition model' Is like an elderly overweight jogger trying to compete In 
a modern marathcm - well Intentloned but hq^lessly behind regardless of 
the level of past performance. 
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How then can a training pattern be developed that allows the learner In 
any Job the opportunity to denonstrate effective efficient and ccrapetent 
patterns of work to the required standards. 

A Little History 

New Zealand has followed the pattern of miKf other developed countries 
with discrete wcupatlonal groups of unskilled and seslsklUed workers, 
tradespe<H>le and technicians/technologists. 

For those at a level of skills below tradesperson there »»s little fwmal 
learri.ng opportunity. Skill deveK^oent and training was usually the 
respcmslblllly of the line manager with all the variations that such an 
approach brings. 

There has been a very traditlml approach to apprenticeship with a 
British base and a colonial application. Initially there was purely 
naster and apprenctlce as the instructiml unit culminating In a 
tineserved tra<tesperson. Later technical education specialists becm 
involved with the aia of combining fmal education and on- job training. 
A successful national exosination pass produced a qualified tra<tesperson. 

For the technician/technologist the MZ model has prwided formal 
institutional learning followed by a cooiblnatlon of 1nst1tutior»l learning 
and concurrent relevant on-job experience. The technician, unlike the 
apprentice has never enjqyed the security of a formalised contract. 

Time for Mom 

In "Apprenticeship fw Tcmwrow" {MZ Govt. 1981) quite dramatic shifts 
were identified as necessary the next decade. 

"* New Zealand industry Bust adapt more thickly to changes in 
trading conditions and consumer (temand. and adapt new 
technology at a seraewhat faster rate than has previously been 
the case; 

* in the face of Intensified ccmpetltion frcra other countries our 
continued competitive advantap will rely substantially on 
up-grading the skills of an already well-educated labour force; 

* there will be a contlmiing trend for firas to specialise." 

This was further simmed up in section 19 (Apprenticeship for Tcmorrow, 
1981) 

"Training systems, including apprenticeship, which do not adapt to 
these devel<n»»nts will constrain New Zealand's potential for grorth, 
full aiplc^nt and improved living standards. Conversely training 
patterns which can adjust to changing circumstances will make a 
positive contribution to developiwnt ... it is imperative that 
training systems can as much as possible produce a sufficient nun^r 
of required skills at the right time in the right location." 

It was against this background that the reform of apprenticeship got 
underway. The search was for a training system fw the rest of this 
century that would recognise that the skills for toda^y are not necessarily 
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the ones needed for tODorrow; one that would have an Inbuilt assusptlon 
that training Is not an end In Itself but a base for future deve1^»ent; 
one that would acknowledge that a variety of training approaches imist be 
available to reflect different Individual circtaastances, and one with 
guiding principles that highlight options and welccme diversity. 

Carrots and Sticks 

The governisent forced the Issue. It materially assisted the process 
through the provision funding for training needs analysis. In 
apprentlcable trades the funding available was set at 80% of the c<st with 
Industry having to provide the balance. Other xcupatlonal groups could 
apply for up to SQ% funding. But f«r apprenticeship there was a tlise 
limit for the refmt process. Industry had to ccnplete It and meet the 
ret^lreaents of ^ minister by 31 Oecenber 1987. The lalnlster allowed a 
once only extension of six mtmXht fir those tra<tes i^lch had failed to 
meet only one or two of his requlreoients. 

Tradltlcmally Government had provided Industry with block course subsidies 
to help offset the loss of apprenticeship time and the wages paid during 
the period the apprentice was on a block course. For those trades 
completing the reform process within the time 11ml t> these subsidies have 
been substantially enhanced. Traites t^lch did not meet tl» requirements 
or chose not to take part In the reform would have all subsidy removed. 

The Government's time constraint forced parallel (tevelopment of on and 
off- job training docionentatlon and the co-ordination of planning for the 
resources rec^ilred. Saae significant groups Involved were the New Zealand 
Apprenticeship Committees (co^rlslng ei^1<yers and unions) » off-Job 
providers (polytechnics), the examing authm'lty (Trade Certification 
Board), those Involved In vocational currlculun review (Vocational 
Prescription Review Unit), and t)» govenasent itepartments of Labour and 
Education. The co-ordination was achieved by the application of the 
Apprenticeship Refwm Process model developed by the VTC. 

Tlie Process 

A baseline had to be established. This was achieved through Job and task 
analysis of each trade In turn. Further developments led to training 
manuals fcr on-job and off-job training, record books for the apprentice 
and also the Identification of mandates^ and optional skills, the site of 
training and pre-entry training and education requlres^nts. The caamon 
approach demanded a coonon methodology and DACUM (Develq>1ng a Curriculum) 
as developed In North America provided that f(r the job analysis phase. 
Initially the Canadian model of DACUN was followed, but later there was 
movement to the African model as developed by the Ohio State University 
through the National Center for Research In Vocational Education. Since 
1984 more than 130 job and task analysis have been completed with 
approximately 75% of these being In apprentlceable trades. 

The process has alloi«d Industry to determine what It requires of its 
tradespeople before the providers of educatlm and training have become 
Involved. It has allowed the development of Integrated m and off -Job 
training that Is conplementary and sequential and demands the support of 
Industry and the co-operation of all of the providers Involved. It has 
substantially reduced the period of Indenture for many apprentices as 
provision for assessed cospetence and hence early conpletion has been 
Introduced and It has allowed regular review and update of skills and 
knowledge through a modular approach. 
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Training manuals and record books are now a requlrei^nt of apprenticeship 
orders and there Is steadily Increasing use of these throughout New 
Zealand. 

Oeve1i9Beiits 

An Important develqpi^nt has been the Identlflcatlm of cooson skills 
across related trades. This enabled the developnent of cere teaching 
prograiBoies In the off-j^ training and the mlg«sat1on and 
rationalisation of a msBiber of apprenticeships. The Government achieved 
Its alto of reducing the period of Indenture and ensuring a laove tiwards a 
coref^tencjr based systen of training and assessoent. 

Initially the VTC t«as fully occupied analysing jobs and tasks fcr 
apprentlceable trades alone. This unfortunately led to the 
ialstinderstandlng that the mthodology of DAClffI plus Mas applicable only In 
tte trades area. However as the pressure en^ndered by the apprenticeship 
reform process has decreased, the q>portun1t1es to use the process have 
been taken up by oany other groups frcn operative to management level. 
Technicians have also availed theniselves of this importunity* Seme 
examples In this area would be In 1nfors»t1cm technology, health 
engineering, dental technology and power systems control. In each of 
these cases the training prograime resulting has national application but 
each exercise was done for different reasc»). Sane of these reasons ««re:- 

* the determlnatlOT of the entry levels of education and 
experience, and the extral skills required fcr newly aligned 
Jobs following a total re-«^gan1sat1on of structure throughout 
the country 

* the development of a nat1(»)al training pr (gramme emanating from 
(me polytechnic 

* the developnsnt of a national training progr^ane en^natlng frm 
all polytechnics noting accredltatlm standards and Involving 
substantial Input of employer provided training time 

* the development of accurate job descrlptlois (which lead to 
salary level determination) and the provision of Inhouse 
specialist training based cm a coipetency model 

Service and managerial positions have also been analysed with the 
consequent development of a variety of progrmses each specifically 
targeted at "need to know, need to do" tasks rather than the nice-to-know 
areas. 

Conclusion 

In adopting nationally a syst«nat1c approach to this task and using a 
ccmmon methodology Industry has been able to supply providers of 
vocational educatlcm and training the Infonaatlcm needed to allow 
development of mutually acceptable training programmes. Over training and 
the Inclusion of traditional but no Icmger used skills has been avoided 
and In mai^ cases training prograsnes have beccme more cost and time 
effective. Review of the programRies can be undertaken m a regular basis 
and because of the modularity addition and subtraction of tasks to ensure 
currency Is relatively simple. 
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The nodel, developed to a^t govemsent retirements of national 
apprenticeship training 1$ attracting support and demand frm all sect(»*s 
of the workforce and the validated products are very diverse In their 
application. 
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